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This Year and the Next 


By FRANK H. KNEELAND 


HE year 1919 was one of uncertain- 
il ties, doubts, fears, forebodings, realli- 
zations and even actual despair. The 
war, so far as active hostilities were 
concerned, closed in November, 1918, 
and the beginning of the year follow- 
ing saw the letting down of the strenuous efforts that 
had been practiced during the period of the conflict. 
At the beginning of 1919 industry was attempting to 
make its transition from war to peace activities. 





During 1918 large stocks of coal had been accumu- 
lated by many concerns, and these had to be consumed 
before new supplies were ordered. The net result was 
that the demand for coal at the mines languished 
during January, February and a large part of March. 
After this period of depression, business began to pick 
up, and from then on the loss of production from 
the cause of ‘“‘no market”? decreased to the vanishing 
point. Simultaneously with the decrease in no-market 
losses began an increase in the loss attributable to in- 
adequate car supply. This cause of production loss 
was present in varying intensity until the close of the 


year. 


This shortness in car supply was, in part, responsible 
for precipitating the general strike begun on .Nov. 1 
and which ended, in general, about the middle of De- 
cember. This strike—if it was aimed at anything in 
particular—was a protest against the poor car supply 
and the irregular working ‘time from other causes. 


While it was supposedly aimed at the operator it actu- _ 


ally hit the public and caused no small amount of 
suffering, particularly in the West, where cold weather 
set in early and with extreme severity, considering the 
time of year. 


The total coal production of 1919 is estimated at 
about 544,000,000 short tons, being a detrease of, 
roughly, 134 million tons, or approximately 20 per 
cent, as compared with the production of the preced- 
ing year. This decrease while in some respects dis- 
couraging is by no means disheartening, for in the past 
considerable recessions in output have repeatedly oc- 
curred, and yet the industfy never required over 
two years to ‘‘come back” to and beat its former 
records. 


Barring some unknown and highly uncertain con- 
siderations, the outlook for 1920 is auspicious. If the 
miners can be induced to stick to mining—even 
though, as now, it be at rates that make the incomes of 
many educators and professional men generally look 
like the proverbial thirty cents—and the railroads and 
other consumers will lay in their winter requirements 
during the spring and summer, and if the Government 
can be induced to relax its stranglehold upon indus- 
try in general, and coal production in particular, the 
year 1920 should by all omens ‘be:a prosperous one. 
Peace industry long neglected has begun to attain 
appreciable momentum. The.ravages and waste’'of 
war have been by no means replenished. The whole 
world is in need of goods, and the way to prosperity is 
clear. Unfortunately there is no royal road: to 
this goal, and the only means of its attainment lies 
in work. « ; 


Work, then, should be our motto, watchword and 


slogan throughout the ensuing year. Intelligent and 


conscientious effort is the means—and the only means 
—of obtaining that peace and plenty. for which we all 
long. Work will be in 1920 the veritable password, 
the countersign, the shibboleth of prosperity. 
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Coal Mine Fatalities in 1919 


By ALBERT H. Fay 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


ETURNS received by the Bureau of Mines from 
the various state mine inspectors for the first 
eleven months of 1919 indicate a reduction of coal 
mine fatalities of approximately 12 per cent as compared 
with the same period of 1918. The largest reduction in 


ber, 1918, and 230 for November, 1917. This large 
reduction in fatalities occurred in the bituminous coal 
mines where a general strike was declared effective 
Nov. 1 and continued until about the middle of Decem- 
ber. With no large disasters for the month of Decem- 











TIPPLE OF THE OAKDALE COAL CO., LA VETA, COL. 
On Aug, 18, 1919, eighteen men were killed here as a result of a gas explosion. 


the actual number of fatalities was in those resulting 
from falls of roof or face with 1,000 in 1919, as com- 
pared with 1,210 for the first eleven months of 1918. 
Underground haulage shows a reduction of 116 and 
surface haulage shows a reduction of 33. 


PRINCIPAL COAL MINE DISASTERS 
The following table gives a list of coal-mine disasters 
during 1919 in which five or more men were killed: 


Date , . 
1919 Name of Mine Location of Mine Nature of Accident Killed 


Mar. 31 Empire.......... Mest Col.. Mine explosion... . 13 
Apr. 29 Majestic. . Majestic, Ala.. Mine explosion... . 22 
June 5 Baltimore tunnel. es-Barre, Pa... Powder explosion. . 92 
June 30 Alderson No. 5.. ramen Okla..... Mine explosion... . 15 
J 8 Lansford colliery. nsford, Pa.. Gas explosion..... 


uly 
vee 3 18 Carswell.. Kimball, 'W. Va. Gas explosion..... 


8 

: 6 

ood. 5 CRE Weirwood, W.Va... Gas explosioh..... 7 
La Veta, Col....... Gasexplosion..... 8 

29 Amsterdam No. 2. Amsterdam, Ohio... Mine fire 0 


The monthly production of coal in January was 
approximately 50,000,000 tons while the minimum of 
about 36,000,000 tons was reached in February. From 
this’ date, the monthly production increased gradually 
to a maximum of about 63,000,000 tons in October, while 
the fatality rate, with the exception of the month of 
June, did not increase in proportion to the production. 

Both production and fatalities fell off materially in 
the month of. November, when the fatalities for this 
month were only 88 as compared with 157 for Novem- 


ber, the total reduction:in fatalities for the years should 
be approximately 300. During the year 1919, there 
were 10 mine disasters in which five or more men were 
killed resulting in a total loss of 201 lives. 

The accompanying tabulations are self-explanatory. 


FATALITIES AT COAL MINES IN 1918 AND 1919* 
(Increase or Decrease) 





Underground: 1918 1919 Oo. Per Cent 
Falls of roof or face................ 1,210 1,000 —210 —I17 
SS Ores pare 470 354 —116 -~24 
Gas and dust explosions...,........ 124 173 +49 +39 
SES ren ee era 124 198 +74 +60 
PIS so ok 5b 5 ole 8's 'e Belo Sieh a viels 86 64 —22 —25 
een eee. SEE See eee 116 128 +12 +10 
Shaft 
| 51 45 — 6 —12 
Surface: 

RN Sr Sere es sand, 11 78 —33 —30 
IE RE See ee 40 20 —20 —50 
EON ics cs hese ee Noes e's 83 61 —22 —26 

WE oie s eee sed coon eh 2,415 2,121 —294 —12 


* Period cdvered is for eleven months only. 
COAL MINE FATALITIES BY MONTHS, 1917-1919¢ 


1917 1918 T1919 

IM 5c ore kU 6 5 a Wenkdhie okie, Gerke oct m aes 227 215 186 
SiS Giron ease lel cou. tims iletcotih ae a wus 168 222 157 
NE See cubors sc clle sch etic obey ta ase eue te 230 196 172 
NC Are Ts Rata, 5 stctdy Ripe vice Nps wee 309 215 189 
OP NE rl 0 Be ates as os we os dunk ve Ova eT 181 211 175 
Mee ER cdo, bas Ve ah aan hens ph eeea 232 230 293 
a AS Bhs io ie she Sion cache. nicate 4s oscar e 247 276 220 
NS OE ACL he cst ovr pone beuy, hat ee 269 249 226 
NT 26, Se Neo dics ysis bic aleree a + Ee nase 181 230 181 
RL eg ee fe Cease ait 197 214 234 
aa als SEM EAE) RAR IRIE ON Ti TO rae 230 157 88 
EE Gas 5 Pdr cease yi og Choe reek wists wih Os Bs 225 164 re 
Titel (3 Seer Ss i AER eak oes 2,696 2,579 a. 


ft Subject to slight revision. 














* Approx. 
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Coal-Land Sales i d 191 
oal-Land Sales in 1918 and 1919 
Cost Coal Age 
Location Acreage Per Acre Total Bought by Sold by Remarks Reference 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Schuylkill County—Southern Anthracite District: 1918 
E $700 ‘coal’... eS: Lehigh Coal & Navi- H f John Far- 
Pottsville..........++- mene {TS eh eee eee nF ee Ra eS A Oct. 17,°18, p. 759 
Greene County Field 1918 
Franklin Township... 333.314 400.00 $133,325.60 H.G. Rockwell, Chi- , sree, Jemoes Ingram Sept. 19,°18 p. 572 
z. =H pe sii | Mrs. H. D. Patton ‘ 
eal : 
Franklin Township..... 79.713 400.00 31,885.20 = o, Ill. . LH, Boge ki20s ected SSeeae dee cae Sept. 19,718 p. 572 
346.525 443.57 153,706. 50 - Rockwell, ‘Chi- $n Sept me 9 
sole: Oe Re INWGE ee Es a hae ace Se 6 Oe a nee : 2 
EP OGRO eeice 4,000,000. 00* U. Ss Steel Corp.. Y Tract on Monongahela River One ' "18 * 665 
2,566.0 569.00 1,460,098.03 J.E. Dorsey, N. Y.C. J. V. Thompson Estate { Pn SS } Dec. 19,°18 p. 1140 
330.0 121.21 40,000.00 Thomas M. Inghram f Farmers & Drovers Dec. 26,'18 1182 
nd Hrancis I Baily National Bank wade OS tee eee a . Pp. 
ockwe OMPSON BAHL, .). 5.6 6 ast hace eae ete 
: 1,177.6 382.88 450,645. 80 { Chicago, Ill. Whittley and Franklin Townships Dec. 19,’18 p. 1140 
Morgan Township.... ......... POA «4 tne c oeus __ Coal & 
Coke COs shin is 156 lind gpa ed PRE a Oe July 13,718 p. 83 
5,000.0 400.00 2,000,000.00 cS ‘Rockwell , Atty. ig ' 3 
: SOMO: TER c cleccie ey ach ene hoa calc OU oc nk oC See eee oe Aug. 1,’°18 . 240 
12,000.0 583.33 7,000,000.00 H.C. FrickCokeCo. 7255 acres of tract sia ritid BS nar gota ea ne a . 21 
and and Jefferson Townshi Aug. 8,’ v 
513.48 56,482.91 Cumberland Poel Oe a 6 PR i TE eae ee : eee r; a ig 
Greene County—Pittsburgh District: 1919 
2,225.0 600.00 1,335,000.00 Cumberland CoalCo. For U.S. Steel Corporation....................... Jan. 23,’19 p. 209 
Waynesburg. . ee 110.0 513.48 pT ee art ea: Daniel M. Anderson « j....2j45's 05 4 oF dg sea vane Feb. 13,'19 p. 338 
Waynesburg... Ue pee a ? is. + rect 2 J.W.Dunnan...... cones = “Heustead divi y ch feito Fiat eee —_ A As p. Ho 
Waynesburg.......... i : pI OG i rac. cueids wh ee aie ames oh oe CRM RANT: Re Pa Rely eee re MRA ne 12,’ : 
“it 275.9 500.55 138,100.00 W.J.Kyle.. Cumberland Coal Co. (Sheriff’s Sale Fune 12,°19 p. 1102 
Waynesburg.......... 177.3 500.88 88,805.00 W.C. Meutnianay. Paul J. Bickle, Cleveland, Ohio (Sheriff's Sale) June 12,°19~ p. 1102 
249.29 464.98" 115,915.15 Cumberland Coal Co. Say Figs poollgza sft ie etait 
Washington County—Pittsburgh District: 1918 ‘ 
Washington.......... 160.223 100.00 16,022.30 George H. Thiess..... The ame [edependenes Township July 20,18 p. 148 
Washington.......... 131.55 100.00 13,155.00 J.A.Bell.......... J.O. Scott Donegal Township July 20, "18 p. 148 
Washington.......... 194.556 251.85 49,000.00 John Steel......... Joseph W. Brown Cross Creek Township * July 20,18 p. 148 
Washington.......... 142.599 100.00 14,259.90 G.H.Thiess..... The Hemphills Hopewell Township July 20,718 p. 148 
(SS Se 92.591 300.00 27,777.30 Pittsburgh CoalCo.. Dr. George M. Kelly ¢ Washington, Pa. Aug. L, "18 p. 239 
Washington County—Pittsburgh District: 1919 
Washington.......... 123.8 300.00 37,140.00 Pittsburgh Coal Co { Monnts Aooegit Proonlee foesctecsseteeeveveces June 5,°19 p. 1064 
552.0 .350.00* 193,000.00 VestaCoalCo...... Joseph Ulery Pmiste, =..< <0 es bean ee sie See Scene Aug. 7,°19 p. 252 
Fayette County—Pittsburgh District: 1918 
E CUPBEDEEGW . 5s cis:s ses a : ea EST eases Seep Ne ee ta as J. V. Thompson, Trustees............0ceceeeeees July 13,°18 p. 83 
‘ 1255. ecla Coa oke 
4 int. 2 epicetey Sepia bn, oo Other half of property involved 
and L.8. Secinend in J. V. a Estate) Aug. 29,18 p. 419 
Connellsville District: 
aera 44.0* 682.00 30,000. 00* La Belle CokeCo.... Tractin Harmor Township.....~..........00e000. Oct. 3,°18 p. 664 
Belle Vernon......... 100.0 520.00 52,000.00 |W. H. Wilkey....... .... EG rn Se See Sees Jan. 23,°19 p. 209 
Spring Hill........... 311.0 128.62 40,000.00 Luke H. Fiedise.. . Sheriff’s Sale, appraised at $25,000................. June 5,719, p. 1064 
Armstrong County—Pittsburgh District: 1918 
South Bend.......... 1,200.0 33,34 40,000.00* Dr. J. C. McGregor, 
Hany E Clark Aug. 1,718 
RUT Y COUN Ss os Kees Sane cd cc -uee pall ml tnale Arta ety? . 239 
Westmoreland County—Youghiogheny District: 1918 : us: P 
2,500.0 1300.00  3,250,000.00 Pittsburgh Coal Co. Moore Interest..........Onthe Youghiogheny River Nov. 20,’18 p. 1007 
1919 
Greensburg.......... 2,200.0 1818.18  4,000,000.00 PittsburghCoalCo. Mrs. Elizabeth Moore......./........0+2eeeeeeeee Jan. 16,°19 -p. 164 
Greensburg.......... 1,400.0 714.29  1,000,000.00 Pittsburgh CoalCo. Mrs.Elizabeth Moore..............ssecceeecccees Jan. 16,°19.  p. 164 
| TER 167.0 1047.90 175,000.00 WhyelCoalCo...., { Helen M- Bygate } ec eeeeeees Feb. 13,19 p. 338 
Indiana County—Central Pennsylvania: 1919 
Buffington Township.. 112.0 95.73 10,722.65 Vinton Land Co.... Etta Gibson, et al—purchaser.for Vinton CollieryCo Mar. 6,°19 p: 469 
Clearfield County—Central Pennsylvania: 
5,500.0 40.91 225,000.00 Pittsburgh capitalist N.D. Kelly of Kelly Bros. Coal Co., Snow Shoe, Pa... June 19,’19 p. 1142 
WEST VIRGINIA 
New River District : 1919 
MacDonald.......... 6,500.0 56.00* 364,855.25 NewRiverCoalCo.. Keefer Coal & Coke Co. ........... 06.0 cee e cence July 3,'19 p. 36 
Boone County—Kanawha Region: 1919 
7,000.0 143.00* 1,000,000.00 Youghiogheny & Ohio 
CombO6ei ss. Ss Crane Real Estate Trust Co. .......... 0c. cece ees Jan. 23,°19 
OHIO ‘ 
Vinton County: 1919 
McArthur............ 7,019.0 15.53 109,000.00 F.C. aaa 
Phila., Pa.. - (Sheriff's Sale) June 12,'19 p. 1102 
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The Coal Industry and the Bureau of Mines 


By VAN H. MANNING 


Director U. S. Bureau of Mines 
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Washington, D. C. 


much of the work which 


B Y A curious paradox, JRESEARCH, such as looking to the extension of 


‘i the ay of bituminous coal in gas manufacture; 
: 3 the use of lignite as a domestic and power fuel; the 
the Bureau of Mines did appraisal of Indian coal lands, experiments on the 
in the war period had a pur-__ use of coal dust as an explosive, and an investiga- 


deal with? One of them is 
that until the war conditions 
were thrust on us we had 
always had more coal mines 


tion of the fuel value of Nenana lignite were accom- and coal miners than the coun- 


exactly the reverse of . 
pase 1 va re Man the plished by the Bureau of Mines during 1919. Much 
normal activities. 1nus, of the bureau’s work, such as the training of men 
gas researches originally made in first aid and mine-rescue training, continues from 


to protect the life of the coal year to year. 


try really needed, and this 
situation resumed after the 
armistice. The reason for this 





is quite simple. The demand 





miner were utilized for the 
production of gases intended 


for coal in the winter months 





to end the life of the Boche. Now the 
Bureau has turned its face from the arts 
of war to the fields of peace again. Asa 
byproduct, war has developed another 
accessory to safeguard the miner, in the 
geophone, which has already been suc- 
cessfully used to locate men imprisoned 
in underground workings and for locat- 
ing water main leaks. This ingenious 
device seems capable of further develop- 
ment that will be of much benefit in min- 
ing operations. 

Unfortunately, so far as the coal indus- 
try is concerned, the year just past has 
not been altogether one of peace. The 
strike of November last has proved that the public needs 
to take part in the control of wages and prices in so 
fundamental an industry to protect its own interest. 
The balance of power is assuredly in the hands of the 
public, for the parties to this unfortunate controversy 
represent less than one-hundredth of the people who 
are dependent on coal for their heat, light and power. 

Thirty-nine per cent of the population therefore sud- 
denly found their livelihood threatened at a time when 
the development of ability to carry the burdens imposed 
by war required the highest rate of productivity in 
almost every line. It is significant that the Fuel Admin- 
istration was called back to function in this national 
crisis. Little as the American people like public control 
of private enterprise, it is evident that they will not 
suffer their collective well-being to be threatened by dis- 
turbances at the source of basic supply. 


PuBLic Is IGNORANT OF BASIC FACTORS 


Equally unfortunate is the fact that the public is 
enveloped in a cloak of ignorance concerning the basic 
factors governing the coal industry. This is not 
remarkable, since the spokesmen for the miners picture 
the coal operator as a conscienceless profiteer who denies 
a reasonable share of his fabulous profits to permit a 
decent-standard of living for the man underground. The 
operators, on the other hand, portray the miner as an 
incorrigible slacker who makes large earnings and seeks 
to get still more pay for less work. The net result is 
that the general public is bewildered and is inclined to 
ery “a plague on both your houses.” It is to the interest 
of all concerned that the truth shall be known, for the 
American public has always.been ready to do the reason- 
able and square thing, when matters are submitted to it 





* Now what are the elemental facts that we have to 








is much larger than in the summer; the 
daily rate of burning is greater because 
motive power requires more coal to com- 
pensate for radiation when the tempera- 
ture is low; lighting companies, gas and 
electric, need more coal to furnish light 
when the days are short; and the whole 
consumption for heating purpose is con- 
fined to the winter months. Domestic 
consumers accentuate this situation by 
waiting until the approach of cold 
weather to lay in their store of fuel. The 
coal industry is equipped to meet the 
peak load of demand, which necessarily 
means that during periods of 10 w con- 
surmption a considerable proportion of it must lie idle. 
But even with the miners able to furnish the coal, this 
does not solve the problem in winter, since often there 
has been a coal famine because of the inability of the 
railroads to carry the coal to consumers on account 0) 
snow blocking the roads, and extreme cold. 


MINE STORAGE WILL NoT MEET DIFFICULTY 


In other words, the railroads are overloaded at the 
time of year when they are the least able to carry on 
their transportation business. Hence, the proposition 
of storing the coal at the mines, apart from the 
physical difficulty and expense of so doing, would not 
solve the problem. Storage at the point of use, how- 
ever, would go a long way toward solution. However, 
it must be admitted there are reasons why this is not 
as simple as it sounds. 

The cost of putting coal into storage and taking it 
out again, including breakage and other losses, is con- 
siderable. In addition bituminous coal when piled too 
high, or when fines and lumps are mixed together, often 
takes fire from spontaneous combustion. Such occur- 
rences are sufficiently common to act as a decided deter- 
rent to the general practice of storage. On the other 
hand, bituminous coal for the Great Lake region is 
mostly shipped on returning ore boats in the summer 
months and successfully stored for winter use on a 
large scale, despite occasional spontaneous fires. Not 
a little study has been devoted to ascertaining the 
precise cause of spontaneous combustion in coal, with- 
out arriving at any exact determination. It is 
extremely desirable, therefore, that investigations 
should be made on a sufficiently extensive scale so that 
the problem can be solved. 

As above stated the inequality of production rate at 





. the mines is coupled with frequent inability on the 
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part of the railroads to move the coal at the rate it 
is offered. The roads should not be blamed for this, 
in most instances. Their equipment is available for 
use the year round, but the demand on it is seasonal, 
and in the autumn and early winter it is severely 
taxed to move the crops, let alone coal. 


RAILROADS SHOULD MAKE LOWER SUMMER RATES 


The railroads have many pressing problems of their 
.own and as the handling of coal is a large part of 
their business, emergency service for other traffic must 
often be provided at its expense. Any complete solution 
of the coal production problem will therefore include 
some consideration of the problems of the railroads 
and their effect on coal traffic. The railroads should be 
authorized to put into effect a lowered freight rate on 
coal in the early summer months, when the demand is 
usually light. This should stimulate production, as well 
as furnish an incentive for dealers and consumers to 
put their coal into stock. Rates should be so adjusted 
that the total return to the roads for a year will not 
be decreased. 

The objection may be raised that the plan outlined 
will, through enabling a small number of mines and 
miners to produce the present yearly output, force 
some others out of business. As far as the miners are 
concerned, this, except in some few individual cases, 
will not be a serious matter, for the general demand 
for labor is so great that no man needs to go without 
work. As far as the companies are concerned a shut- 
down would be only temporary, for the yearly increase 
of consumption of coal is so rapid that their output 
would soon be called for. 

What we should look forward to is a state of organi- 
zation of the coal industry in which the mines would 
work with the regularity and steadiness of a manufac- 
turing plant. It is not worth while to point out that 
the miners do not work steadily, but lay off 20 per 
cent of the time when the mines are in operation. There 
is a saying “Like master, like man” and if the mines 
are irregular in operation the miners are likely to be 
also. In addition illness, religious and national holi- 
days, and personal business cause absenteeism that can 
never be altogether eliminated. The prohibition of 
traffic in liquor may be expected to reduce irregularity 
in attendance of the worker at his work to some extent. 


WHAT BUREAU OF MINES ACCOMPLISHED IN 1919 


Turning now to a brief consideration of what the 
Bureau of Mines has been able to do for the coal 
industry in the year that is past, I would mention 
especially the research done for extending the use of 
bituminous coal in water-gas manufacture and the 
progress made toward an extensive investigation of the 
use of lignites for domestic purposes and power pro- 
duction. A comprehensive review of the explosion tests 
of coal dust at the experimental mine, near Bruceton, 
Pa., was completed during the year, and an appraisal 
of the coal lands in eastern Oklahoma belonging to 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations was completed, in 
co-operation with the Bureau of Indian affairs. An 
investigation of the fuel value of the lignite in the 
Nenana field, Alaska, was also made. 

Much of the bureau’s work for the coal industry 
continues from year to year, such as the training of 
miners in first-aid and mine-rescue work, and the study 
of the explosibility of coal dust. In connection with 
the former, three new steel mine-rescue cars have been 
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put into operation, and in Indiana a mine-rescue truck 
was presented to the bureau by the Operators’ Associa- 
tion. The letters that have been received in acknowl- 
edgment of the assistance that bureau men have 
rendered in connection with the various mine fires and 
explosions that took place during the year have been 
highly gratifying. The large attendance of teams, from 
all parts of the country, at the Fourth National First 
Aid and Mine Rescue Meet held at Pittsburgh this fall 
was also gratifying evidence of the widespread interest 
in the work of safeguarding the life of the miner. 


PITTSBURGH STATION DEDICATED ON SEPT. 29 


The new experiment station at Pittsburgh, which was 
dedicated to the public service on Sept. 29, affords 
increased facilities for the work for the coal industry - 
that is being carried on there. The work on permis- 
sible explosives and on safety lamps and coal-cutting 
equipment is so well known as to require no extended 
discussion. Study of breathing apparatus is being made 
to increase the safety and comfort of the wearer, thus 
increasing his efficiency. 

Many chemical investigations dealing with the coal 
industry are in progress in the Pittsburgh labora- 
tories, such as a study of the constitution of coal, the 
forms in which sulphur occur therein, the fusibility 
of coal ash, and a variety of other problems that bear 
on the preparation and use of coal. Mention should 
be made of the motion picture, “The Story of Coal,” 
which was photographed under the direction of repre- 
sentatives of the bureau, the cost of making the picture 
having been defrayed by the National Coal Operators’ 
Association. This is of much educational value and 
has awakened much interest. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the men of the coal 
industry for the hearty spirit of co-operation they have 
manifested toward the Bureau of Mines, and to remind 
them that the bureau is their servant. Whatever they 
desire it to do will be done, so far as funds are avail- 
able for the performance of the work. Constructive 
criticism is as welcome as praise, for it is my aim that 
the bureau shall render the maximum possible service 
to the industry that it was created to foster and 


promote. 





Japanese Purchase Chilean Coal Fields 


According to Commercial Attaché Julius Klein, 
Chilean mining and investment circles are much inter- 
ested in the recent announcement that a Japanese syndi- 
cate, which owns extensive iron-ore deposits in northern 
Chile, is now negotiating for the purchase of coal lands 
in the vicinity of Concepcion, the center of the carbon- 
iferous area along the south coast of the republic. The 
properties in question lie to the north of the Bio-Bio 
River up to the boundary of Coelému province and in 
the vicinity of the port of Talcahuano, the Chilean naval 
base, including Los Reyes Island. It is understood that 
negotiations are being concluded with the owners of the 
El Rosal mines and of the Tomas Rioseco properties. 
Other well-known coal lands now being examined by the 
above syndicate are those held under the names of Arce, 
Manuel Hurtado, Carlos Huerta, Fidel Cabrera, and 
Simon Rebolledo. These estates include some of the 
oldest and most extensive coalfields in Chile. (Refer to 
Latin American Circular No. 58 on The Chilean Market 
for Fuel, which was published Commerce Reports Sept. 
2, 1919.) 
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The National Coal Association in 1919 


By J. D. A. MorRow 
Vice-President, National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 





SYNOPSIS — The year 1920 dawns auspicious- 
ly. No stocks of any amount are now in the 
hands of consumers, and the demand is keen. 
During the year just past much information con- 
cerning the coal industry has been collected and 
disseminated to the parties at interest as well as 
to Congress and to the public. The work of the 
association is still going on and its machinery, 
temporarily inactive on account of government 
control, is ready and waiting when that control 
shall be withdrawn. 





good year for the coal industry. Almost every 

element in the present situation points to that 
conclusion. Compare conditions today with those 
at the beginning of 1919. Then the country was over- 
stocked to the extent of not less than 30,000,000 tons; 
today stocks have vanished and the whole nation clamors 
for. coal. Then “no market” conditions had started 
the industry on a seven-months’ slump in production 
that fetched us up 100,000,000 tons short 
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would be many high-cost operations that have lived dur- 
ing the past years of severe competition which reduced 
profits to the vanishing point. These mines have lived 
because they were producing coal of special quality 
which was particularly needed by some classes of con- 
sumers to whom it was well worth the additional price. 
The flat government price takes no account of such con- 
ditions. 

If such mines are forced into idleness, many con- 
sumers of special-quality coals will find their business 
seriously handicapped by the loss of the fuel on which 
they have depended for years, 

The public has been given the impression that the 
application of government price limitations would merely 
put out of business inefficient mines that should not be 
supported by the public in any event. This conclusion 
is fallacious. Mines of the type just referred to are not 
inefficient and the consuming public has been benefited 
by being able to buy their output even at prices above 
the market figures for ordinary coal. 

The lifting of Fuel Administration restrictions in 
1920, however, will find coal producers in a much more 
advantageous position so far as market information is 

concerned than they were when the re- 





of the previous year’s output; now the 
mines can’t produce enough to meet the 
demand. Then we hadn’t had a touch of 
cold weather and were started—although 
we didn’t realize it at the time, of course 
—on the mildest winter in many years; 
now we've already had considerable cold 
weather and have two and a half to 
three months yet to go. 

It is reasonable to expect a better 
market this year than last. Business 
generally has accomplished some of its 
readjustment to peace conditions and is 
flourishing. Export requirements are 
large and depleted domestic stocks must 
be restored. With the railroads return- 
ing to private ownership on March 1 we are more likely 
to have a problem of production and transportation in 
the forefront instead of difficulties because of a lack of 
market for the product. 

Once more the beginning of a new year finds the 
government in control of coal prices. The prices, inci- 
dentally, are the same as those in effect a year ago. 
How long they will remain in effect no man knows, nor 
can an intelligent prediction well be made. Certainly I 
should not like to guess at it. 

This article is written a few days before the first 
meeting of the Coal Commission appointed to work out a 
solution of the strike demands. What wage increase 
will be allowed is a matter for determination. I should 
like to point out, however, that if the industry should 
be required to absorb either the 14 per cent. wage in- 
crease proposed or a larger wage increase on the basis 
of the present government prices, many mines will have 
to close down. They cannot operate and live under pres- 
ent prices with the increased costs. 

‘The shortcomings of rigid governmental control of 
prices are strikingly illustrated by this fact, because 
among the mines that would be forced to close down 
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strictions were lifted a year ago. At 
that time the producers, of the country 
were without adequate or accurate facts 
concerning the prices prevailing in the 
different fields. No machinery was in 
motion, none had been built whereby the 
producer of coal could gage accurately the 
state of the market. For years the in- 
dustry had been virtually at the mercy 
of the buyer and the record contained 
many instances of flagrant abuse of the 
buyer’s power. 

It seemed imperative, when Fuel Ad- 
ministration restrictions were lifted 
about a year ago, that there should be 
established a clearing house for market 
information if coal producers were to avoid a repeti- 
tion of this situation in the future. Some method where- 
by the statements of imaginative buyers could be weeded 
out and set apart from the true facts, appeared highly 
desirable. Accordingly it was determined to establish 
exchanges of market information for the chief pro- 
ducing sections, it being distinctly and clearly under- 
stood that the only information exchanged should be 
that relating to transactions closed and past. 

Branch offices of the National Coal Association were 
established in Chicago and Pittsburgh and later in Cin- 
cinnati. Through these offices producers in the terri- 
tories they serve are kept in daily touch with market 
conditions. They are advised of all sales made by all 
companies in their districts, the prices obtained in such 
transactions and other details regarding them. These 
advices go out daily from the branch offices and are 
seldom more than 48 hr. old in reaching producers. 

Re-establishment of Fuel Administration prices last 
October has of course rendered this service unneces- 
sary for the time being, as prices are being restricted 
by government order. However, when the government 
orders are lifted, as they will be some time, producers 
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will find this clearing house machinery ready to start 
in motion and continue the information given them in 
the past. It took more than six weeks to inaugurate 
this service in the first of the branch offices last year. 
It will be waiting and ready this year on the day re- 
strictions are lifted. 

I suppose the readers of Coal Age are all familiar 
with the advertising campaign carried on by the 
National Coal Association last summer in the interest 
of prompt buying. I shall not, therefore, attempt to 
review that phase of the Association’s work; but in view 
of certain criticisms, I should like to point out that the 
advertising was carried in about 200 papers; that its 
preparation was speeded all possible because of what 
appeared to be the imperative needs of the situation and 
that therefore there was little opportunity to study sec- 
tional conditions and prepare advertisements which 
would have been peculiarly fitted to sectional require- 
ments. Some of the effectiveness of this advertising may 
have been lost in the speed with which it was prepared; 
but the concrete result was that production began to 
increase from the very day the advertising was first 
placed and within a month it jumped approximately 
2,000,000 tons per week. 


AT LAST WE KNow How To FIGuRE CoAL Costs 


Another forward step taken by the National Coal 
Association last year was the presentation to the in- 
dustry of a comprehensive, complete and detailed method 
of cost accounting. The necessity of knowing accurate 
costs is now apparent to everyone in the industry; yet 
it was only two or three years ago that Chairman 
Hurley of the Federal Trade Commission stated his con- 
viction that 90 per cent of the coal producers of the 
country did not know how much it was costing them to 
produce coal. 

There is no need now for any doubt on that score. 
The Cost Accounting Committee of the National Coal 
Association after months of painstaking labor perfected 
a manual which is a model of completeness. The com- 
mittee’s recommendations have been adopted by a great 
many coal-producing companies, and other firms are 
adopting them continually. Continuance of this move- 
ment will result in placing the entire industry on a uni- 
form cost-accounting basis. 


ASSOCIATION GAVE SENATE NEEDED FACTS 


The National Coal Association was called upon in 
September to place the facts concerning the industry 
before a Senate Committee conducting an investigation 
into the coal situation. Within a few days after the in- 
vestigation was authorized by the Senate the basic facts 
had been collected, compiled and were ready for pres- 
entation in graphic form before the committee of in- 
quiry. Officials of the association on the witness stand 
showed the baselessness of the charges brought both 
‘in Congress and out against the industry. The showing 
thus made would seem to have cleared the atmosphere. 
The testimony was given wide publicity and the facts 
were thus placed before the American people, as well as 
before the Senate Committee. The inquiry is still in 
progress, although no hearings have been held recently. 

It developed during the course of this inquiry and 


afterwards when the attention of the entire nation was 


focused on the industry because of the strike situation 
that many of the elemental facts concerning coal were 
virtually unknown even to the coal-producers themselves. 
For instance, there was no accurate information as to 
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the hundreds of millions of dollars invested in the 


industry. The sum of the total could be only approxi- 


mated. Nor was there information relating to stocks in 
the hands of consumers; to prospective requirements of 
the country; to employment conditions; to earnings; to 
increased living costs among coal-mine employes as com- 
pared with such costs in other industries, and to a =o 
host of kindred subjects. 


PROFITS HAVE BEEN LESS THAN ALLEGED 


The need for such information is obvious. When the 
facts become known the basis for attacking the coal 
industry will be dissolved. Such statements as that 
recently uttered by a former cabinet officer to the effect 
that coal profits have been enormous can then be readily 
refuted. In the light of the facts, unwarranted criti- 
cism of the coal industry will fall; and such criticism as 
is warranted will be helpful in correcting’ such evils as 
may exist. Until the facts are ascertained, however, the 
existence or unknown existence of conditions requiring 
remedy remains in the twilight zone of uncertainty. 
It is therefore imperative that the facts should be 
learned. 

The task of gathering the facts has been begun by the 
National Coal Association. At its meeting in December 
last the association’s directors authorized the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Coal Economics, voted funds to 
enable it to carry on its work and made an appropria- 
tion to cover the wide dissemination, through proper 
publicity channels, of the facts to be ascertained. The 
association was) fortunate in obtaining as the directing 
head of the new bureau C. E. Lesher, whose excellent 
work as statistician of the U. S. Geological Survey is 
known throughout the industry. Mr. Lesher has taken 
active charge of the task and is pushing it now with his 
characteristic vigor. The results are already coming in 
and in the course of a comparatively short time it is 
confidently expected that this latest effort of the asso- 
ciation will begin to bear fruit. 

It would appear, therefore, that the coal industry made 
a long step forward in 1919, notwithstanding the 
troubles of that reconstruction year. The beginning of 
1920 finds the industry far advanced along the pathway 
which leads to its better welfare. 





Right to Cancel Mining Lease 


It may be safely said that it is a well-established 
rule of law in Alabama that so long as a mining lease 
has been availed of by the lessee, and the lessor has not 
accepted part performance, the latter is free to bargain 
bed hee ae eaten on the ground of a lack of mutuality 
of obligation, consisting in want of a provision in the 
agreement binding the lessee to institute mining oper- 
ations. But where the lessor has permitted the lessee to 
commence and carry on operations, it is then too late to 
have the lease cancelled as being one-sided. Nor will a 
lease be cancelled on the ground that the lessee verbally 
represented to the lessor, when the agreement was 
entered into, that operations would be commenced very 
soon, and that the royalties accruing to the lessor would 
amount to a competence for her; there being nothing to 
show lack of honest intention to commence operations 
soon, and the representation concerning what the 
royalties would yield in the future amounting to the 
mere expression of an opinion. (Alabama Supreme 
Court, Anderson vs. Majestic Coal Co., 82 Southern 


Reporter, 483.) 
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Coal Exports in 1919 


By Dr. HENRY M. PAYNE 
Assistant to the President, Bertha Coal Co., New York City. 


shipped from the United States 16,905,250 tons of 
bituminous coal. In the twelve months ending the 
same period 19,662,619 tons. 

Of this latter amount 7,549,060 tons passed through 
the ports of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Hampton Roads. During the 5 months, Nov., 1918, to 
March, 1919, inclusive, 1,433,225 tons were exported 
through those four ports, exclusively through the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange by direction of the Fuel Adminis- 
trator. From April, 1919, to Oct., 1919, inclusive, the 
export through these four ports was 6,115,835 tons, of 
which 50.2 per cent passed through the exchange. 

The distribution of the entire year was as follows: 


|: THE ten months ending Oct. 31, 1919, there were 
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In view of the difficulties surrounding the export 
trade during this period, and facing the demand for 
American coal abroad at the present time, we may well 
consider the export matter as worthy of earnest study. 

The United States Shipping Board has done its 
utmost to effect efficient allocation, and at the same 
time has properly exacted of foreign nations possessing 
the requisite tonnage that their bottoms should be sup- 
plied for the transport of their own coal as far as 
possible. 


OTHER PROBLEMS CONFRONT THE FOREIGN BUYER 


Greater than the problem of ships, however, are the 
questions of classification and inspection. The exacti- 
tudes of the foreign buyer are no greater in coal than 
in any other basic industry. Clean coal, well prepared, 
from recognized mining districts is analogous to any 
standard article of merchandise exhibiting a high grade 
of workmanship, and a uniformity of product. To 
bring about such a condition in the export coal industry 
requires a broad, comprehensive, uniform and authori- 
tative system of inspection, preferably at the point of 
loading, certainly not farther advanced than the scales, 
and absolutely not at Tidewater. 

In connection with such a system of inspection, and 
functioning co-operatively therewith, there must be a 
still further classification of American coals available 
for export. To argue against such a grading and inspec- 
tion is to become a modern “Don Quixote.” 

Given a classified list of available coal, and an assur- 
ance of its proper preparation, the foreign buyer may 
intelligently begin his negotiations. At this point, the 
seller, having safeguarded the consumer by asserting 
and certifying to the standard of quality of his prod- 
uct, may properly in turn protect himself through the 
provisions of the Webb-Pomerene bill against ruinous 
price cutting, and at the same time may establish for 
_ himself a personal reputation for his own product and 
retain his individual foreign agencies and customers if 


_ he so desires. 


No longer may the doctrine of caveat emptor be 
arrogantly flaunted with any hope of commercial suc- 
cess by those who would flood the market with a coal 
unsuited to the requirements of the buyer whose deliv- 
ered cost is approximately one-seventh the coal itself 
and six-sevenths transportation. In order to bring about 
the required conditions enumerated above, the coal 
export corporation developed through the efforts of the 
American Mining Congress and its export committee, is 
designed to provide the necessary machinery for both 
buyer and seller, in order that collective buying as 
already in vogue, may be met by collective selling, and 
at the same time offer the widest latitude to the indi- 
vidual operator, wholesaler or exporter. 


FOREIGN TRADE REQUIRES MUCH . ATTENTION 


From the standpoint of the industry itself, no single 
phase bears more directly on the equalization of work- 
ing seasons for the miner than the development of the 
export trade. According to the estimate prepared by 
the Bureau of Mines, we may expect a minimum annual 
demand of 31,000,000 tons, of which 9,000,000 tons will 
be called for by South American and West Indian ports, 
while the balance will go to Europe. There exists an 
available world market for 90,000,000 tons of American 
coal per annum, if this amount can be mined and 
exported. 

This must necessarily be supplied from the Eastern 
fields, much of whose product is at present going to the 
Lakes and the Northwest. To replace this tonnage will 
be the privilege of the Central and Western fields, who 
thereby receive direct benefit from any increase in 
export. 

The fact that the bulk of export coal is normally 
shipped between May and October, both because of 
lower ocean freight rate and insurance, and on account 
of the inaccessibility of northern European ports in 
winter, offers the American operator the necessary 
opportunity to work his mines on full time during the 
heretofore dull season. This, coupled with Director 
Manning’s recommendation for a railroad freight dif- 
ferential on coal during the summer months, would 
prove a potent factor in the accomplishment of the 
300-working-day year for the miner. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines, viewing the export of 
coal to European ports as a relief measure analagous to 
food supply, has co-operated heartily with the export 
committee. The Shipping Board is earnestly working to 
equalize cargoes for the return trip on coal-carrying 
vessels. The results of the combined activities of these 
various agencies, centralized in an export organization 
cannot fail to assist in establishing a firmer condition 
in foreign exchange, whose rapid fluctuations at pres- 
ent militate against the closing of long-term contracts 
for export coal. 

Hearty co-operation along the lines indicated, by all 
concerned, during the coming year, will create a per- 
manent market for recognized American coals at a fair 
price throughout the world, and will do much toward 
satisfying the demands of labor. 


—_ 9 Ay 
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What Well Known New York Coal Men 
Think of the Future—With Some 


Remarks on Coal Exports 


TO OBTAIN an idea of what representative coal men 
believe 1920 will hold in store for the industry, Coal 
Age has invited comment from a number of large job- 
kers and shippers who maintain offices in New York 
City. The following statements are typical of the many 
answers received, and are reproduced to show the spirit 
of optimism possessed by men in the trade who are in 


position to know what they are talking about. 





C. ANDRADE, JR., Treasurer of the Matlack Coal & 
Iron Corporation. 


Te exporters, ship owners and ship operators 
of the United States have had now over two 
years of Government control, and the universal 
opinion is that this control should end. 

The President has come out unequivocally in favor 
of private ownership and control of merchant vessels, 
but in spite of this fact, he keeps in office the 
Shipping Board, and permits it to continue its opera- 
tion of merchant vessels in competition with those of 
private owners. The result is disastrous to the 
privately owned ships, as they cannot enjoy a normal 
business as long as the shipping market is so largely 
controlled by the vessels of the United States Shipping 
Poard. 

Even during the most serious portion of the war 
period, there were times when ships were held by the 
United States Shipping Board for weeks, or sometimes 
months, idle and without occupation. This was during 
the time when ships were in urgent demand. 

There were other instances in which steamers were 
made to do work which could have been done exactly 
as well by sailing vessels, thereby withdrawing a 
portion of the steamship tonnage badly needed to 
transport troops and munitions to Europe. The best 
known instance of this practice was the case of the 
triangular movement of steamers from Great Britain 
to the United States empty, from the United States 
to the River Plate with coal, and from the Plate to 
Great Britain with wheat or meat. 

This involved a round trip of 15,000 mi. for the 
steamer. The same result could have been achieved 
by letting the steamer go back and forth from Europe 
to America, and allowing sailing ships to carry the coal 
down from the United States and the wheat and meat 
from the River Plate back to this country, transfer- 
ring the cargoes from the sailers to the steamers at 
Atlantic ports. 

By operating the steamers in the way they were 
handled they were made to travel 15,000 mi., while 
they could have done the same amount of work by 
traveling 6,000 mi., namely, from Europe to America 
and back. The steamers therefore wasted 9,000 mi. 


every round trip they made, and during all of this 
9,000 mi. they were burning coal which was sorely 
needed at the time both in America and Europe. 

It was stated under oath before the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee, when looking into the Cuban sugar 
question, that ships were held in American ports for 
long periods of time when sugar cargoes were actually 
waiting for them in Cuba. 

Only a few months ago the Shipping Board did 
something which resulted in a great loss to American 
ship owners as follows: The freight rate on salted 
hides from the River Plate to the United States was 
$50. This was the Shipping Board rate, and it was 
the going rate for all vessels. On the strength of this 
rate, American merchants took ships on time charter 
for the South American trade. .After these charters 
were closed, the Shipping Board suddenly dropped its 
rate to the extent of 30 per cent, that is, this rate 
was decreased from $50 to $35. The entire ship 
market instantly responded to this reduction; and many 
concerns that had taken ships on a time charter 
suffered a heavy loss in consequence. 

Under the regime of the Shipping Board there was 
a period of seven months during the last part of the 
year 1918 during which this board, prevented American 
merchants from carrying American coal to the River 
Plate ports in South America. This business, which 
was taken from the American merchants, was given 
by the Shipping Board to the British Ministry of 
Shipping. The result was that English merchants 
char ered ships of any nationality, sent them to Hamp- 
ton Roads, loaded them with American coal, and sold 
their cargoes to the customers of American merchants 
in the River Plate. This led to heavy losses by the 
Americans who were in that trade. 

Another instance in which the Shipping Board made 
a great mistake was in the form of the Norwegian 
sail charter, which contained provisions so drastic that 
it paralyzed American coal exports for some months. 
This charter form made the American merchant a 
virtual insurer of the ship’s time, and favored the 
foreign ship owner in every way at the expense of the 
American merchant. 

About two years ago the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association, embracing in its membership the 
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largest’ manufacturing concerns in America, passed a 
resolution favoring private ownership and control of 
merchant vessels, and expressing the hope that Govern- 
ment control would quickly come to an end. 

Under the act of Congress which created the Ship- 
ping Board, this body has the right to continue in 
existence five years after the declaration of peace, but 
it is to be hoped that its mistakes of the past will lead 
it to give up its hold on the American shipper long 
before that time has elapsed. In fact, it is the feeling 
in the best informed shipping circles in America that 
the abolition of the Shipping Board at this time would 
be advantageous to everyone concerned. This involves 
no reflection on the present personnel of the Shipping 
Board. Some of its members are gentlemen of proven 
ability. The trouble is not with the men involved, 
but with the system. 


DISTRESSING EFFECT OF UNDULY LOW PRICES 


The difficulties and hardships created by Government 
control of the production and distribution of coal are 
so well known to the trade as to be hardly worth 
repeating. Everyone will remember how the operators 
met in the spring of 1917, and agreed with Secretary 
Lane on a mine price of $3. This would have brought 
out the maximum production, but immediately the price 
was announced, the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy stated that the price was too high, and 
insisted that it must be reduced. The result was that 
all the large jobbers stopped buying, as they did not 
wish to purchase on a falling market. As soon as they 
stopped buying, many of the mines had to shut down 
because there was no place where they could dispose of 
their coal. | 

The result was that throughout the summer of 1917 
the coal production of the country was cut down mate- 
rially, and the coal which would normally be moving by 
rail from origin points to destinations for winter stor- 
age, did not move at all. Late in August the President 
fixed the $2 mine price, which was below the cost of 
production for a number of mines, and which resulted 
in their immediate shutdown. This still further cur- 
tailed production, and led to: the coal tie-up of the 
winter of 1917-1918. 


Dim NoT REALIZE CONDITION TILL WINTER CAME 


Dr. Garfield really did not understand the seriousness 
of the situation until cold weather set in, and then 
frantic efforts were made to move the coal which should 
have been moving since the preceding April. Of course, 
it was physically impossible to do this; and the result 
was that the country had to go without fuel, even to 
the extent of shutting down essential war industries in 
many cases, 

Any one at all familiar with the situation will con- 
cede freely that if the operators’ $3 price agreement 
with Secretary Lane had been kept in force, and if the 
producers had been permitted to handle their own busi- 
ness of producing and distributing their coal, the coun- 
try would have had a much better fuel supply than under 
government management. 

_ The difficulties created by government control have 
been forcibly illustrated in the last few weeks. For as 
soon as the coal strike was announced, the Fuel and 
Railroad Administration began a drastic set of orders 
which tied up all the coal, and which prevented even 
the bunkering of ships for some little time when they 
were sadly needed in world transportation. 
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Many volumes could be written on the unnecessary 
hardships and inconveniences created by government 
control, and it is the general consensus among business 
men at this time that the industries of the United 
States should be permitted to resume the methods of 
procedure under which they flourished prior to the war, 

From the beginning of our national history, down to 
the year 1917, our country was built up on the theory of 
individual ownership, management and control of its 
industries. The war was made an excuse by the Admin- 
istration for trying socialistic experiments in the United 
States on a scale hitherto undreamed of. The result 
was disastrous to the individual manufacturers and mer- 
chants, as well as to the nation. 


THE RESULT OF INDIVIDUAL OWNERSHIP 


The United States won its pre-eminent place in the 
commerce of the world under the theory of individual 
ownership and control, and if the socialistic experiments 
of government control are continued much longer, we 
may look for a serious decrease in our industries and 
trade, and a loss of the place that we previously won in 
the world’s commerce. 

This is a subject which vitally concerns every mer- 
chant, manufacturer and individual in the United States, 
and as a mere matter of business precaution, every man 
who reads this article should write to his representatives 
and senators and urge such legislation as may be neces- 
sary in order to take the business of this country out 
of the hands of government officials, and put it back into 
the hands of the men who created it. 

The great industries of the United States were not 
created by the government or by government officials. 
They were built up by men, who, like Carnegie, began 
at the bottom and worked to the top, men who created 
great industries because of their pre-eminent ability in 
this direction. It is the height of absurdity to take 
these industries out of the hands of the men who created 
them, and turn them over to a lot of political theorists, 
who never in a thousand years could have built up the 
machinery which now they are attempting to operate. 
They will wreck that machinery to a certainty if they 
are allowed to play with it long enough. 





WILBUR A. MARSHALL of W. A. Marshall & Co., 
President of the Wolf Den Coal Co., and President. of 
the Wholesale Coal Association of New York. 


T IS to be hoped that the year 1920 will bring forth 
[eee results than accrued from the efforts of 1919. 

Coal men generally anticipate an improvement, Ex- 
cept for the recent unfortunate events by reason of the 
widespread strike bringing into effect government con- 
trol, we can practically say that the transition period 
from a war condition to a peace basis has been .com- 
pleted. This applies to all lines of business, and indus- 
trial activity. 


THREE MONTHS OF PROSPERITY 


For three months, August, September and October, 
the coal business enjoyed a most satisfactory condition. 
No control, allowing a natural freedom of action, a 
healthy demand with fair prices, but none that could 
be criticised existed, as well as a generous but not full 
car supply. These conditions resulted in a fair profit 
to all concerned and offset to a considerable extent the 
losses incurred during the previous months of the 


year. 
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November and December were affected by the coun- 
try-wide strike and the blight of government control. 
This latter still exists at the time of this writing, result- 
ing in a greatly depreciated volume of business, unbal- 
anced deliveries to consumers and a maze of prices 
caused by unstudied regulations. However, it is ex- 
pected that this control will soon be ended and con- 
fidence of good times-ahead prevails. This is based upon 
the fact that consumers have largely used up the abnor- 
mally large stocks accumulated during 1918 and 1919 
and that while not many have yet come into the market 
they will soon do so and that there will be as a result a 
greater buying demand than during the past year. 

This confidence is dampened somewhat by the fear of 
fuel oil competition and there is no doubt but that oil 
will seriously affect coal in certain sections, as it has 
done already in some localities. It has made serious 
inroads upon coal in New England during 1919 and the 
indications are that it will do greater damage around 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore in 1920. 

Many of the largest consumers are already making 
installations of fuel oil burning apparatus and others 
are preparing to do so. It is imperative that coal men 
bestir themselves to meet this competition. 


FAVORABLE PROSPECTS OFFSET INVASION OF OIL 


To offset this gloomy outlook, however, is the rapid 
increase in the number of new factories being erected 
as well as additions to old ones. This is going on in 
practically every town or city of manufacturing im- 
portance, and may to a large extent offset the loss of 
those customers turning to oil. 

In addition to this there exists a favorable outlook for 
exports. For the two months previous to the advent 
of the strike, this country was exporting to the practical 
limit of the pier capacity of Hampton Roads, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, and the trade naturally looks forward 
to an immediate resumption of this business. The 
great trouble, however, is that the capacity of the pier 
facilities takes care of but a limited proportion of the 
mine output of the East let alone of the country or of 
the steamer capacity. This available business will there- 
fore be constantly annoyed and restricted by coal con- 
gestion at the piers and the resulting embargoes and 
necessity of the use of the permit system. This will 
result in a high cost of operation, heavy detention 
charges on steamers, disputes between shippers and ex- 
porters, damage suits, etc. As a whole, however, the 
export business at least for a time will be of a distinct 
benefit to the coal trade, and of direct advantage to 
those producing the high-grade fuels suitable for this 
class of business. 

The demand will gradually tone down, however, unless 
there is an improvement in the exchange situation. If 
this is accomplished by the granting of a new loan of the 
size now mentioned in the newspapers ($35,000,000,000) 
we must expect another 100 per cent of inflation of 
values running the full gamut from wages to the fin- 
ished product of all commodities. In such a case such 
inflation might affect this country only, as it will be the 
holder of the securities representing the loan. Such a 
situation might prove to be extremely embarrassing. 

The labor situation is unlikely to give any further 
trouble for 1920 unless there is further inflation as 
before mentioned. The past year was as unfavorable 
for the miner as it was for the operator. Both suffered 

from the same causes—lack of business in the first half 
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of the year followed by three months of good. business 
and then a strike for six weeks. It is unlikely that any 
further material increase in wages will be granted if the 
operators present facts clearly and completely. A thor- 
ough investigation is almost certain to develop the. fact 
that an industrious miner can earn a much greater 
amount of money with the same effort than can any 
other man equally skilled. Stress has been laid upon the 
fact that miners do not get steady work. This is true 
to a considerable extent—but inquire into other lines 
and see if it is not. true there also. 

The railroad situation affords room for thought. The 
trade looks forward to an increase in rates effective 
not later than April 1 next. What this increase will be 
on coal no one knows. Many look forward to the day 
when the roads will again be under private control, but 
the general results to the coal trade are unlikely to 
show any general improvement. In fact I look for a 
poorer average car supply than has existed under the 
pooling system adopted under government management, 
It is hoped that there may be found a way to continue 
this practice, as well as some of the others that have , 
been recently germinating in railroad manipulation. 

It is expected that the results of the year’s work on 
reclassifying coals in the pools of the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange will be announced in the near future. Oper- 
ators and consumers alike are showing considerable in- 
terest in the development of this work. I am in position 
to say that under the new classification a great improve- 
ment has been made, although there will be some irregu- 
larities to be ironed out pertaining to some of the high 
volatile fuels. However, it can safely be stated that 
pooling of coal has come to stay and that the irregulari- 
ties will be removed in time as the necessities arise. 





ARTHUR F. RICE, Commissioner of the Coal 
Merchants’ Association of New York City. 


ITH the war at an end and the passing of the 

W Fuel Administration it was natural to suppose 

that the retail coal business would fall back into 
its old channels and comparatively tame existence. As 
a matter of fact, however, there have been inaugurated 
here and put into effect some of the most startling 
changes along constructive lines that have ever occurred 
in a single year. Conservation, co-operation and co-or- 
dination are terms that took on a new and more sig- 
nificant meaning during the war, and men began—sub- 
consciously perhaps—to apply them more in their own 
affairs. , 

The economic wisdom of combining many dealers into 
a few concerns had often been discussed in years gone 
by and a few abortive attempts made to bring this 
about; but the time had at last arrived when such things 
as overhead expense, long hauls and the unnecessary 
duplication of service began to receive the serious atten- 
tion they deserved. As a result there have been 
absorbed into three concerns about 20 dealers, or about 
one-third of those doing business in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. While it may be too soon to accurately predict 
the results of this radical change in the structure of the 
retail coal business in this city, there seems to be no 
reason for doubting that both the trade and the com- 
munity will profit by it. 

The coal trade has for some time believed—or tried 
to believe—that fuel oil as a competitor of or substitute 
for coal was not to be considered as worth worrying 
about; in fact, a good many arguments have been dis- 
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covered to prove this, but unfortunately some of them 
are unsound, as the fuel oil people have proceeded to 
demonstrate. Here in New York a start has already 
been made, several concerns having prepared to make 
the change. The same is true of Chicago and several 
other cities. ( 

If we should assume that oil will ultimately displace 
any considerable amount of coal here, as it already has 
in many other places, it would appear that the dealers 
must adopt one of two alternatives; either sit by and 
see a large part of their business slip away from them, 
or handle oil themselves in connection with coal, just as 
they now deal in wood and other fuels. 

The marketing of the steam sizes has become more 
and more difficult, and now, with fuel oil coming into the 
field, the problem is a serious one. Even the soft coal 
strike did not noticeably stimulate trade in them, but 
there are forces at work which I believe will ultimately 
remedy this condition to a large extent. 

One solution would be to utilize the small sizes in 
generating electric power in the vicinity of the mines 
and transmitting it to the large cities. The briquetting 
problem too seems in a fair way of being solved. A 
still broader opportunity lies in the practical and grow- 
ing use of these grades in the form of pulverized coal. 

There is still another means of helping the situation, 
namely, the utilization of buckwheat No. 1 for domestic 
purposes. With proper appliances there is no good rea- 
son why buckwheat should not be absorbed altogether 
in this way, thus taking at least 10 per cent out of a 
class of fuel that is most plentiful and adding that 
amount to a class that is constantly becoming scarcer 
and dearer. This is a proposition in which the whole- 
salers and retailers can and should work together. 

Unlike most industries, the coal business is widely 
scattered and embraces three separate and distinct 
branches, each with its own methods and policies and 
sometimes seeking to insure its own prosperity at the 
expense of the others. When this business shall have 
been so co-ordinated that the producers, carriers and 
distributors work together like partners in one big con- 
cern, the results, in economy, efficiency and good feel- 
ing, will be of advantage to everybody. I believe the 
day is not far off when some of these results will be 
realized. A policy which is manifestly to the interest 
of all concerned should ultimately prevail. 





C. W. PROCTOR, President, Calumet Coal Co., of 
New York, N. Y. 


| “NHE part of the trade whose business consists 
wholly, or in part, in the bunkering of vessels at 
ports along the Atlantic Coast will long remember 
the year 1919. 

Bunkering is normally fraught with more hazards 
than beset any other branch of the coal trade, but the 
year 1919 contributed so many additional vicissitudes 
that it leaves considerable of “frazzled” news behind as 
it passes. 

In every harbor along the coast labor troubles inter- 
rupted the delivery of coal either wholly or in part 
during a considerable portion of the year. In New 
York Harbor critical conditions obtained because of the 
second protracted strike of the longshoremen. 

Barely six months of the twelve found the miners 
digging coal, and those engaged in transporting it by 
water, working at the same time. 

The price of spot bunkers varied somewhat within a 
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range of about two dollars a ton. Contracts on foreign 
owned vessels that started bravely forth at $7.50 or 
thereabout, the maximum Garfield price during both 
periods of government price control, fell below 
$6 and even $5.50 spot quotations during the 
spring and midsummer period. Red hot cables from 
abroad demanded to know why current quotations. 


‘should vary as much as $2 from the price of a contract. 


It was hard to explain by wire 3,000 miles or more that 
these quotations were made on single barge loads of 
coal, or on coal for a single bottom, and largely by con- 
cerns not engaged regularly in the bunker trade, either 
able or willing to perform bunkering at a fair price 
when conditons should be reversed. However this con- 
dition led to the abrogation of many contracts either 
wholly or in part as regards the matter of price, and 
led to the birth of the “sliding scale contract” with a 
maximum of the old $7.50 government price, and such 
reductions therefrom as the buyer could obtain and the 
seller agree to make. 

Prices for the coming year are largely “up in the air.” 
The contracts for the large transatlantic lines are 
believed to have been closed at prices well in advance of 
$7 alongside, and those who closed in the early fall at 
$6.50 are surely not hoping for the arrival of many 
vessels on their contracts, under the conditions now 
ruling; for the last week of the old year saw owners 
begging for coal at the old maximum price of $7.50 
alongside, and willing to pay demurrage at the loading 
port in excess of 48 hr. Recent experiences of both 
owners of vessels and would-be purveyors of bunker coal 
should tend to shake out of the business the concern that 
believes it can supply coal to shipping at the same price: 
it can to buyers ashore. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


The trade looks ahead to 1920 with the hope that is: 
half a prayer that the temperamental longshoremen and 
his friends on the river and harbor will continue in 
agreement with their employers, and that the gentlemen 
who dig the coal and their friends who assist them in 
getting their product to pit mouth and onto the railroad 
cars may consent to continue at some stated rate that 
will net them not more than twice the salary of the 
professor in our largest universities. 

Fuel oil looms large on the horizon. The trade hears. 
daily of the conversion of former coal burning vessels 
to fuel oil. Just how much of a menace oil will become: 
is largely problematical and so many factors enter into 
the matter that its discussion at this time would be 
idle. The available supply of oil is largely determined by 
the discovery of new wells, the life of any being of 
comparatively short duration. Coal being a fixed quan- 
tity will not be seriously disturbed except during dull 
markets, when the tonnage already lost may be a factor 
to some extent. 

With a peace actually completed and proclaimed, 
credits established here for the nations needing in 
abundance everything that we have, the trade would 
look forward with renewed confidence to 1920. At the 
present writing this seems not unlikely in the near 
future, and this situation, labor in this country consent- 
ing, would portend a steady uninterrupted movement of 
shipping from our shores which would mean necessarily 
business in the way of bunker coal. 

The days of governmental control seem to be 
numbered. This will be something to be thankful for 
in 1920. 





Fuel Administrator, however, evidently 


, 
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Anthracite Conditions in 1919 


By EDWARD W. PARKER 


Director of the Bureau of Anthracite Information, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


thraciteBoard of Conciliation for fairness in deal- 

ing with labor problems the representatives of the 
anthracite mine workers on the board in the latter part of 
September, 1919, proposed to their fellow members 
representing the operators that the terms of the supple- 
mental agreement of Nov. 15, 1918 (supplemental to 
the agreement of May 5, 1916), should remain in effect 
until March 31, 1920, when the basic agreement of May 
5, 1916, will terminate. In view of the continued high 
cost of living (to provide for which the increases in 
wages granted by the supplemental agreement of Nov. 
15, 1918, had been made), 
the proposition submitted 
by the mine-workers was 
acceded to and on Sept. 29 
at a meeting held in Phila- 
delphia the wage scale 
agreed upon the previous 
November was _ extended 
until March 31, 1920, and 
the continuous operation of 
the anthracite mines 
throughout the winter of 
1919-20 was assured. 

The only disturbing inci- 
dent in the otherwise even 
tenor of anthracite produc- ° 
tion and distribution dur- 
ing the calendar year 1919 
was one of psychological 
conception following the 
relinquishment on Feb. 1 of the governmental control 
and supervision of the hard-coa] industry. From the 
effect on the trade that immediately followed the releas- 
ing action-of the Fuel Administration, it might have 
been inferred that buyers of anthracite, both dealers 
and consumers, had the firm impression that the prices 
of anthracite had been maintained at higher levels than 
conditions of the trade warranted and that with the 
withdrawal of Government support of such prices sub- 
stantial declines would naturally follow. 

The attitude of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion toward the anthracite industry was not so well 
understood or appreciated by dealers and consumers as 
it was by those engaged in production. When the prices 
of bituminous coal were fixed by the Fuel Administra- 
tor, consideration was given to the difference in the cost 
of production in the various important districts and 
prices adjusted accordingly, the only real injury done 
to the industry being the temporary dislocation of 
markets through a zoning system of distribution. In 
the fixing of anthracite prices practically no considera- 
tion was given to costs of production nor to the. fact 
that a material part of the output was being produced 
not only without profit, but at a loss. 

In November, 1917, when it was found necessary to 
give the mine workers an advance in wages in order 
to meet their increased living expenses, it was estimated 
that the wage increases then made would add approxi- 


mately 45c. per ton to the cost of production. The 
considered 


"iss to the long established influence of the An- 





LANDING OF PLANE AT PINE HILL COLLIERY NEAR 
MINERSVILLE, PA. 


that the anthracite operators had estimated this cost 
favorably to themselves and permitted an advance of 
only 35 cents a ton. It has been shown, however, by 
R. V. Norris in a paper read before the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, that from figures taken from the books of 
companies producing more than 99 per cent of the total 
output, the actual increase in labor cost due to the 
increased wages was 76.3c. per ton, or more than-40c. 
per ton that was allowed by the Fuel Administration. 

In November, 1918, it was found that because of the 
continual advance in the cost of living, a further ad- 
vance in wages as a so- 
called “war bonus” was 
necessary in order to keep 
the men in the mines, since 
higher wages offered else- 
where were alluring many 
workers from the anthra- 
cite fields. It was esti- 
mated that the advance 
then proposed would in- 
crease the cost of producing 
the entire output 74c. a ton, 
or $1.05 if spread only over 
the prepared sizes. This 
time the Fuel Administra- 
tor permitted t he advance 
of $1.05 on prepared sizes, 
but did not permit any 
additional advance in price 
to make up for the losses 
sustained through the agreement of the year before. 

It was not until the Fuel Administrator was laying 
down the burden of his responsibilities on Jan. 31, 
1919, that he made belated amends for the injustice 
which had been done to the anthracite industry by his 
Administration. He then admitted that the prices 
allowed for anthracite were not high enough to permit 
any considerable portion of the output to be mined at a 
profit. It might be well to quote here the exact words 
of the Fuel Administrator, issued at the time he re- 
linquished control of the production, prices, and dis- 


tribution of anthracite. He said: 


“For the purpose of arriving at a fair increase in price te 
cover the increase in wages recommended by the War Labor 
Board last October, an examination was made to determine the 
costs of the various anthracite-producing companies. The result 
of this examination showed that the general increases in the 
price of materials and labor have raised the cost of mining 
anthracite to such an extent that many of the companies were not 
receiving a fair return and that some producers of necessary 
coal were actually sustaining a loss on the sale of coal at Govern- 


‘ment prices, in spite of the two increases allowed on account 


of the advances to labor. 

“The above statement is made * * * out of fairness- to 
those companies who have patriotically kept up their production 
to war needs, even at a cost which resulted in many instances 
in « loss, not only by individuals, but also by some of the 
railroad companies * * #* 

“Had the Fuel Administration’s active control over maximum 
prices on anthracite coal been continued, the cost examination 
above referred to Shows that it would have been necessary, on 
the basis of the present wage scale, to raise these pose 
prices —— as much as 50c. a ton * * * to prevent 
financial embarrassment.and perhaps the closing of operations, 
panes a substantial per cent of the necessary anthracite 
output.” 


This statement did not receive the publicity through 
the daily press that it should have had, though it was 
published as an advertisement in most of the leading 
dailies in the anthracite consuming territory. Con- 
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sumers accordingly did not realize that there would 
not only be no general reduction in the prices of an- 
thracite, but that on the other hand, as shown by the 
statement of the Fuel Administrator, advances were 
justified and would probably be made. In addition to 
the hope for a reduction in prices, there was the fact 
that on account of the abnormally mild weather of the 
winter then closing, the majority of the consumers in 
the anthracite-burning territory had sufficient supplies 
of coal on hand to carry them over until the warm 
weather. Not only did dealers and consumers stop 
buying, but orders already placed were cancelled. 

The effect of these combined influences was that the 
production of anthracite in February and March was 
scarcely 65 per cent of normal, the shipments in each 
month being less than 4,000,000 gross tons, against ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 tons under normal conditions. 
The aggregate loss in output in these two months was 
between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 gross tons, a deficiency 
that was for the time being well taken care of by the 
surplus carried over by domestic consumers as a result 
of the mild weather which prevailed during the pre- 
ceding winter. 

















FOOT OF NO. 1 SHAFT, LOOMIS MINE, DELAWARE, 
LACKAWANNA & WESTERN R.R. CO. 


In order to meet this situation, a vigorous “Buy 
Early” campaign was inaugurated. Although this was 
somewhat unorganized, it proved effective, for early in 
April market conditions changed for the better almost 
as suddenly as they had changed for the worse ten 
weeks before, and after about April 10 the demand 
for domestic sizes was fully up to the supply’, indicat- 
ing that the buying movement started none too early 
and that the “Buy Early” campaign was justified. It 
was felt, and rightly, that if consumers delayed laying 
in their supplies for the present winter it would be a 
physical impossibility for the mines to produce the 
tonnage needed for the anthracite consuming public. 
As it happened, no serious inconvenience has resulted. 

The enforced idleness at the mines was not of suffi- 
cient duration to cause discontent among the miners, 
but may, on the other hand, be said to have been suffi- 
cient only to provide a season of needed vacation and 
rest, for these men had put in two strenuous years in 
loyal and praiseworthy efforts to meet the extraordinary 
demands growing out of the world war. It also fur- 
nished opportunity for needed repairs and for the 

OT ae | 
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prosecution of development work that had been neg- 
lected under the stress of securing maximum production, 

In spite of the decreased production in February 
and March the output for the year will compare favor- 
ably with pre-war records. It is estimated that the 
total production in 1919 amounted to 77,200,000 tons, 
a decrease as compared with 1916, the latest normal 
year, of only about 1,000,000 tons, and this, as pre- 
viously stated, was negligible as it was more than 
made up in the supplies carried over by consumers from 
the previous winter. 

The annual production of anthracite since the be- 
ginning of the present century has been as follows: 


Year Gross Tons Year Gross Tons 
evs coe oe oe ee 60,242,560 ) 2 Ee mrt re 80,771,488 
A ger 36,940,710 | eee 75,322,855 
BIR 04! ‘bite er eere aie 66,613,454 ae 81,718,680 
MNEs hed ele a ek 65,318,490 Le | eee a Aa 7. 81,090,631 
1 STS 69,339,152 BAGS. boc 0.8 5.06 lakhs 79,459,876 
SMT sv ceeas ee a 63,645,010 PER sos ste eis. a oreteece 78,195,083 
Co rr ee 76,432,421 DEG oust S0doxG, oo, «0088 88,939,811 
RR eee y- 74,847,102 POEs 0 h.5.0-w ees vo BH 88,237,575 
| ae 72,374,249 SE aca «6. ereevee. sre ecae 77,200,000* 4 
BI 64s kes dnetewcs 75,433, 246 


*Partly estimated. 





Wankie Coal Field of Rhodesia 


At a meeting of the Midland Junior Mining Engi- 
neers, held at Sheffield University on Monday, Major B. 
Lightfoot gave a paper upon the “Wankie Coal Field of 
Rhodesia,” in the course of which he showed that the 
coal was not of the same age as English coal, but was 
deposited whilst the Permain and Triassic rocks were 
being formed. The coal was only formed in the deepest 
hollows—in big lakes in these hollows—and later all 
was covered up by the forest sandstones. The floor 
consisted chiefly of granite and schist, in which were 
found all the gold mines. 

The haulage was so great that Wankie was the only 
developed coalfield, and this had 212 miles haulage to 
Bulawayo. The mine was still the only coal producer in 
Rhodesia. The coal was of an excellent quality, and had 
a high calorific value, being superior to any Transvaal 
coal, equal to the best Natal coal, and, but for its high 
percentage of ash, would be equal to Welsh coal. Taking 
the average of 21 analyses, the following was shown: 
Fixed carbon, 66.13 per cent; volatile matter, 20.38 per 
cent; moisture, 0.88 per cent; ash, 10.61 per cent; sul- 
phur, 2.00 per cent. Calorific value, 13.23 lbs. of water 
evaporated. 

As the reserves of coal in the area were far ahead of 
present requirements, no attempt had been made at the 
colliery to make a definite estimate of them. A. R. 
Thompson (general manager at the colliery) estimated 
that the coal extended through a low-lying area between 
the mine and the Dekka River, a tract roughly 25 miles 
in extent. He deducted losses in working, and allowed 
4,000,000 tons of coal per sq.mi. so that there would be 
100,000,000 tons in this area alone. 

H. B. Maude gave 201,200,000 tens as the reserve in 
the area. It was estimated that coal was to be found 
throughout an area of 150 sq.mi. without the limits of 
the field being reached in a north-easterly direction. 
This would raise the estimate, adopting Mr. Thompson’s 
view for the tonnage per sq.mi., to 600,000,000 tons. 
In view of the immense reserve of coal still existing at 
Wankie, it was not likely that any attempt would be 
made to prove the possibility of a cancealed coalfield, 


‘but. if ever such an attempt were made the structures © 


brought out by the mapping of the Wankie coal field 
should be borne in mind in selecting sites for bore- 
holes.—The Iron and Coal Trades Review. 
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Anthracite in New England in 1919 


By G. G. WOLKINS 


Boston, Mass. 


1919. The unfortunate experiment with the 

Reading barges at Port Reading and the two 
protracted wage controversies cost New England 
heavily, both in increased charges and in diminished 
receipts. Retailers were kept on the ragged edge of 
supply until almost the very end of December, and 
probably there never was a year when the ultimate con- 
sumer was so eager to buy early and heavily. During 
the period beginning Sept. 1 the all-rail deliveries were 
much heavier than the year previous and did much to 
allay anxiety. After April there was a sustained insist- 
ent demand for domestic sizes; which kept up until 
Dec. 15. 

The year began with a daily average of 330 cars all- 
rail, most requirements comfortably supplied, and con- 
fidence everywhere that 1919 would prove an easy 
season. Allotments made by the fuel authorities were 


U SUAL plans for distribution were set awry during 


APPROXIMATE COST OF READING COAL ALONGSIDE BOSTON 
DURING 1919 

White Ash Jan. | Apr.15 = Sept. 1 Dec. 31 
Se eee ere ree | $9.17 $9.67 $9.94 
piu h ie5 ks ROT 9:02 9:52 9.79 
RS See ree eS. 9.86 9.27 9.77 10.04 
oe ea 9.96 9.37 9.87 10.14 
EI SE ia Gc ake seals» VOR 8.31 8. 43 8.79 9.05 


soon withdrawn, restrictions were off, and distribution 
was once again left to trade channels. The generally 
mild winter made demand uncertain and more than 
once there were cold snaps that caught several of these 
timid buyers without adequate stocks, but by February 
all anxiety was ended and the market was abundantly 
supplied. ‘ 

The “independent” shippers, in particular, found the 
going hard. Through two years of a steady demand 
they had taken in many instances the limit of price 
for both coal and freight, and now that there was a 
surplus of broken, egg, and pea sizes, their efforts to 
move them were unavailing. The retailers were relieved 
that they were no longer dependent upon these sources. 

The last eight days of January saw the movement 
jumping to 511 cars all-rail, and there was a corres- 
pondingly improved volume by water. Over-shipments 


ANTHRACITE MOVEMENT ALL-RAIL THROUGH NEW ENGLAND 
GATEWAYS 








1918 1919 
No. of Cars No. of Cars 
I id oh o's Feel h phar Ale Wend b hd ove Do's lah SRR Thsett Lika eee 
ane 5 4.0559 6.041.078 «: oO poisiicale CS ENSUE REN Ee Pind Weare 
Ee es E boa Dole eed eee eee EAS FES ere VOCE. | ont. ira ane 
RE ei Fig ec 5 cb onc dis sight «Nn, hee alae He eee oee ee 10,609 
SEE EASE ERR ede et oi panne Ot a ea IE 10,517 
ED cid in: Sila w M iia't +c dan ae se ah wmode = eanteee eG 9,208 
SEI eee PRP ae it eaten ni 90 8 Sa erib gh A re 10,756 
NS Dre sshd fore ova 6 oct OEE ea 18,364 11,013 
EN 2 De | oa he iinet blot hates eee wen 16,283 11,864 
Tate ha Vitad pis ee haw ee tee ee ere 13,688 14,320 
ESO ree or eee 11,158 12,885 
RMN 8 = on vary chal e'e'n: Kae Wak eRe mee 11,595 14,046 
Average No. of cars monthly, Aug. I-Dec. 31, or 
COS IES ES EGE Soret We ee ak 14,217 


12,825 
45 groes tons to a CAP... ec cece wees 639,768 g.+ 577,125 g.+ 


were frequent; orders that buyers had forgotten to 
cancel were shipped to the limit, and demand even for 
the range sizes eased up notably, not only in Phila- 
delphia and New York but in this territory as well. 
January retail deliveries were about one-third normal 
and orders melted away like snow in July. It was clear 
by Feb. 10 that the bottom had dropped out, for the 


house trade was off 50 per cent; “the last third” of 
fuel regulation fame was a myth, and continued mild 
weather along with the psychology of the situation 
induced Boston dealers to reduce prices. 

A campaign of newspaper advertising on the part of 
operators doubtless did much to start retail buying in 
the spring. The object was to lay a foundation for 


RELATIVE COST, BITUMINOUS, RAIL VS. RAIL-WATER-AND-RAIL 








All-Rail Rail-Water-Rail 
(Standard 
Miller Vein, Pa.) (Pocahontas) 

F.o.b.. mines net tone... :. 0. i ken ee « $2.95 $2.35 
F.o.b. mines, gross tons................ 3.304 2.632 
Rail freight to Lawrence, Mass. (tax in- 

CHUB 35s > Soivte Hes wads ein a tng Hotta 9292 i ere a ae 
Rail freight, mines to Norfolk, Va. (tax 

EMOIGDOGD 5 oe No eee Ce vas Palcl CUE REDE Bal oats 2.06 
Steamerrate, Norfolk-Boston........... 9... e.. 2.00 

Bs SS PRP Sada vo Oe ER eee . 06 
RMOUNMNOG 5s 53 sates br a a i eek KE ana . 03 
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monthly advances beginning May 1, and more or less 
discussion was occasioned. The publicity given parts 
of Dr. Garfield’s farewell address was particularly the 
subject of comment, and there was a strong feeling 
that too much reliance had been placed upon cost esti- 
mates submitted by small operators who had not been 
able to sell coal in competition. In other words, there 
seemed a disposition to lift prices so that any operator 
could mine at a profit, whether his particular output 
was necéssary or not. All this, however, was at a time 
when there was plenty of “free” coal. Two months 
later, when the demand was certain to be acute and the 
advance had materialized there was less comment. The 
cry was—“Get coal forward.” 

Through February and March when a considerable 
tonnage might have been taken on by retailers with 
good storage facilities the attitude of the Railroad 
Administration with respect to barge freights had a 
discouraging effect. On Dec. 28, 1918, at a time when 
in the open market freights had receded because of 
surplus bottoms the Government representatives ad- 
vanced rates to points east of Newburyport from. New 
York on railroad-owned transportation 30c., making the 
new rate to Portland $2.10. The “open” rate to Boston 
was $1.25 to $1.35. The result was that the railroad- 
owned barges swung at anchor and were not used at all 
except for emergencies. In consequence collieries were 
shut down for from three to four days a week, when, 
had a different policy been followed, some of the con- 
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BITUMINOUS MOVEMENT ALL-RAIL THROUGH NEW ENGLAND 





GATEWAYS 

Number of Cars, 
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Average for 5 months, Aug. I—Dec. 31................ 

Or, in gross tons, av. 45 gross tons to a 
483,525 gross tons 499,965 gross tons 
gestion which followed later in the season might easily 
have been avoided. This was another comment on Gov- 
ernment operation. 

On April 5, just at a time when the trade was begin- 
ning to despair of an equitable decision, the producing 
companies forced a reduction in the Boston rate from 
$1.80 to $1.25; the Portland rate, from $2.10 to $1.35, 
and the Providence rate, to $1.15 from $1.75. The 
effect was immediate; orders poured in, although water 
shipments started very slowly. The mines were once 
more on full time, but with the heavy movement all-rail 
it took a fortnight to get supplies running in volume 
to the piers. In addition, April deliveries were far 
behind normal, thereby imposing a handicap on ship- 
ments later in the season. 

Another long-awaited move was made on May 1 when 
the Reading fleet resumed operation from Philadelphia, 
ari the trade now had good reason to feel that at last 
things were in shape for an effective and equitable dis- 
tribution. The whole area using anthracite, however, 
made insistent demand at the same time and instead 
of making the customary heavy spring shipments East, 
the pressure on producers was so strong that they could 
only spread the output in such a way as would meet 
with least criticism. Shipments noticeably slowed up in 
New England as there was a shortage of the egg size 
for which there is the strongest spring demand. 

An ominous feature of the early spring trade was 
the summary announcement that 750,000 tons of loco- 
motive fuel would have to be carried in the same Read- 
ing barges so much relied upon for the movement of 
anthracite. Had the order from Washington been 
carried out there would have been a howl from this 
whole section. At the time there were eighty to ninety 
Shipping Board steamers lying idle, and these could 
just as well have been used then for carrying railroad 
fuel, as they were later on. Reading barges were 
cheaper, and in part as a result of this policy the public 
dependent upon this fleet for gnthracite was obliged 
to pay the Shipping Board rate on steamers in order 
to get the domestic sizes in sufficient volume. 

Demand continued unabated through summer and 

fall. Applications filed in the cities were beyond all 
precedent. Thanks to ample stocks carried over, there 
were dealers who delivered in April one-fifth to one- 
sixth of their normal tonnage for the year, and yet 
most rehandlers at water points got during the same 
month barely 5 per cent of their yearly requirements. 
Smaller New York shippers, growing restive under 
excessive car service and delays at the loading piers 
were naturally inclined to favor the all-rail route and 
more than a few retail dealers with expensive wharf 
‘properties suffered from this situation and saw only 
too frequently barges carrying “independent’’ coal. 
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In July the situation grew even more tense. Premi- 
ums were advanced from $1.00 to $1.25, and later still 
they climbed to $1.75, but the output let down gener- 
ally around the holiday, and it was usual for bottoms 
to wait from ten days to two weeks for cargo. Reading 
barges scheduled to load anthracite were frequently 
turned over to bituminous shippers, and dealers began 
to take pea coal, in almost a state of desperation. 

The propaganda of bituminous operators also had its 
bearing, for to the public eye coal is coal, and in display 
advertisements the word “bituminous” left out, gave 
the widespread impression that cars and men were idle 
because of lack of orders for anthracite. 

In August there came a new blow because the Rail- 
road Administration could not see the way clear to pay 
marine workers the same scale that the Shipping Board 
had agreed to pay in July. The result was a full 30-day 
suspension of the movement of railroad-owned barges. 
Two tows got away on Aug. 5 from Philadelphia, but 
they were the only sailings for a full month. It was 
well the public at the time did not realize how small 
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were stocks at this end. At length, on Sept. 3, a settle- 
ment was made, on the Shipping Board basis, as might 
have been foreseen, and for a month fleet movement 
proceeded with reasonable smoothness. At the end of 
September a dispute over wages of marine engineers 
again paralyzed railroad-owned transportation, this 
time for sixty days. The difference was adjusted late 
in November, and during the balance of the year the 
barges moved with a certain regularity. 

For the most part, buyers were unresponsive in 1919 
to steam sizes. Buckwheat moved more easily than 
either rice or barley, and not even drastic cuts in prices 
of the latter could induce any comprehensive sales until 
December, when the bituminous wage trouble took an 
acute turn. The flurry lasted but a week, however, 
although some considerable tonnage of pea was moved 
as well as junior sizes. 

It is a matter of satisfaction that the cost of anthra- 
cite is relatively so little higher than at the close of 
1918. Shippers with established connections enjoyed a 
favorable year, and in spite of all the public was finally 
served. Coal enough cannot be mined in a single month 
to provide everybody with a year’s supply. If in 1920 
we can be permitted ‘the use of facilities we already 
have the problem of distribution will be reasonably 
simple. The trade looks forward to March 1 with a 
certain wistfulness, for it is realized that under private 
management there will be less experimenting and more 
regard for service. 
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Trade Conditions in New England in 1919 


By G. G. WOLKINS 


Boston, Mass. 


favored in war-time was easily the controlling 

factor in 1919. The trade was for the most part 
unhampered by the close supervision that character- 
ized the year previous; but even with embargoes, 
marine strikes, and finally a widespread suspension of 
mining there was no active demand that lasted more 
than a fortnight. Reserves were ample. The re-birth 
of the Fuel Administration on Oct. 30 had little effect 
in New England, except for a momentary scare that 
had no real basis in fact. 

Until the slightly accelerated buying in July the 
market dragged heavily, chiefly because of the glut 
forced upon us in the fall of 1918, and at no time dur- 
ing the 12 months was New England without at least 
a full 75 to 90 days’ supply. During most of the year 
stocks averaged 40 to 60 days more. There was only 
the wholesale and needless withholding of deliveries 
during November-December to give the trade even 
the remote promise of a sustained active market. When 
cars were eventually released it was realized another 
60 days would elapse before any current demand could 
be developed. 


ALL-RAIL MOVEMENT HEAVILY INCREASED 


The really outstanding feature was the heavily in- 
creased movement all-rail, followed necessarily by 
diminished tonnages coastwise. It worked havoc with 
the unpractised figuring of those outside the trade 
who aspired to be masters of distribution, but by the 
trade it was readily understood as the logical result of 
one or two simple factors. The Port of Providence, 


T= SURFEIT with which New England was 


R. I., alone showed in eight months water receipts 
diminished by 800,000 tons. Half of this is accounted 
for by the increased fuel supply that the New Haven 
R.R. took all-rail for the region formerly served 
from Providence, allowance being made for decreased 
consumption. 

Fuel oil in 1919 displaced approximately 200,000 tons 


of 1918 coal in the vicinity of Providence, and a like 
tonnage is surely accounted for -by shifts of commer- 
cial coal to the all-rail route. So it was throughout 
Tidewater New England, although oil distribution was 
centred within certain areas, and all-rail deliveries 
were general. There were the ships, a great surplus of 
them, and Shipping Board rates were reduced early in 
the year, but all-rail delivery was still much cheaper! 
industries that had bought water coal, uniformly for a 
generation were led in 1919 to buy all-rail exclusively. 
Hence there was a big increase through the five gate- 
ways, an aggregate tonnage never equalled in normal. 
years. 


BITUMINOUS TRADE WAS SLOW 


Speaking broadly, the seaboard bituminous trade was 
slow and apathetic the whole season. Early, the weight 
of opinion was all against buying fuel that would not 
be required for several months, and there was too great 
anxiety on the part of steam-users to get clear of coal 
then on their dumps to warrant purchases until the 
market was more nearly established. Not only did the 
railroads cease buying, but actual consumption was 
materially less because-of very much reduced traffic. 
Mild weather and the curtailment in manufacturing 
of all kinds also had their eombined effect. The Gov- 
ernment price began to be shaded for medium grades, 
but as the season advanced it grew increasingly clear 
there would be much more discrimination than had 
been the case since the first upward swing nearly four 
years ago. By the end of January it was evident sacri- 
fices would gladly be made by many operators to get 
orders for current shipment. The possibility of labor 
tie-ups and light output were used as arguments, but 
the trade was as unresponsive as at any time in its 
history. 

Railroad management, in particular, began to out- 
line a distinct change of policy with regard to fuel pur- 
chase. Several long-term contracts were allowed to 
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lapse and this was especially true of-coal. coming by 
water. In view of conditions this attitude could occa- 
sion no surprise. No responsible buyer could at that 
time obligate himself on marine freights that had been 
established during the height of war and in the midst 
of a great shortage of shipping. One road, using 
250,000 tons a year, reported a 6-months’ reserve, and 
in a measure this was true of practically all the New 
England lines. It was not until late March that there 
Bids to furnish 
one of the railroads for a stated tonnage for April 
ranged from $1.60 per net ton on Fairmont to $1.85 on 
coal from the Greensburg district. These prices were 
so much lower than quotations in the open market that 
they were bound to react unfavorably on commercial 
buyers. It had a peculiarly depressing effect because 
consumers in this territory are usually slow to realize 
the difference between the spot market and offerings 
for deferred. or season delivery. 

Toward the end of February it was seen that oper- 
ators were themselves following a close-hauled policy. 
Those who produce high-grade coal were holding up 
to the one-time Government figure, even though they 
were only putting out one-fourth or one-fifth of their 
usual tonnage. To that extent, the all-rail situation 
grew slightly firmer during the spring and fore- 
shadowed the better demand that developed late in 
June. Otherwise, the market just kept mulling on 
with light traffic and minimum consumption in almost 
every direction. Movement all-rail and by water was 
in very small volume and the trade grew reconciled to 
a meagre business. 

At the very moment when New England industries 
were bringing pressure to bear on the Shipping Board 
the announcement was made, on March 6, that all rates 
were withdrawn and that individual ship-owners were 
free to make their own rates in the open market, and 
this went far to restore confidence. 

There began to be an interest in quotations that had 
not been manifest since the summer of 1917, but 
naturally this renewal of inquiry was almost wholly 
confined to coal by the all-rail route. Coast- 
wise freights, however, settled down quite rapidly. By 
March 15 it was admitted that $2 was all the traffic 
would bear, and at $2 the Shipping Board rate 
remained, Hampton Roads to Boston, the remainder of 
the year. 


LARGE CONTRACTS IN APRIL 


It was clear by April 1 that the number of contracts 
already placed was large, and the aggregate tonnage 
considerable, but it was equally clear that most of them 
were for less than 10,000 tons and that with few excep- 
tions they called for grades that have come to be 
regarded as specialties. Nothing else would account 
for the prices consumers agreed to pay. And it was 
also true that by far the greater number of these con- 
tract arrangements had been made in the same chan- 
nels as in other years. Service during 1917 and 1918 
was often a consideration in favoring the customary 
sources of supply, but there still remained a very large 
tonnage to be placed among heavy consumers whose 


‘ample stocks allowed them to wait 60 to 90 days more 


to test the market. The ensuing period, distinctly 
weaker in tone, justified this attitude, although the 
quality grades persisted on a relatively firm level. 
Buyers now realized the heavy differential applying 
against rail-and-water deliveries to inland points. At 
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industrial centres like Fitchburg, Mass., where reliance 
had once been placed on water coal via Providence or 
Boston, there was now a freight rate inland from 
Boston of $1.40, besides largely increased charges at 
the rehandling wharves. It was a fdregone conclusion 
that Hampton Roads coals would have no chance what- 
ever to meet all-rail competition at such points, or even 
at Lawrence, Mass., where the rate from Boston is 
$1.05. 
MucH “FREE” COAL AVAILABLE IN 1919 


Notwithstanding early predictions, there was much 
more “free” coal available during 1919 than is usually 
the case. Because of the uncertain prospect, operators 
had refrained from making contracts in anticipation 
of an active market and for that reason there were 
fewer contracts on file. In other words, output by 
September had caught up with the demand, and at 
least until cold weather it was clear there would be 
no spurt to buying in this territory. Through Septem- 
ber and October production was way beyond expecta-. 
tion and had it not been for the strike prospect Nov, 
1 there would have been great difficulty placing coal. 

By Oct. 15 the wage discussion had induced a pro- 
nounced lift in prices for shipment all-rail. The more 
conservative operators were disinclined to ask much if 
anything over the yearly contract basis on the ground 
that “profiteering” would not put them in a favorable 
light with mine workers who were agitating increased 
pay. The market here was much restricted, and yet 
prices on certain grades advanced sharply. Sales were 
rumored at $4 and up, on ordinary grades, but there 
was no support to this and when prices were again 
fixed on Oct. 30 there was no real change in the New 
England market. The fact was that buyers here were 
getting their coal on a basis that approximated the 
fixed price and notwithstanding the heavy curtailment 
because of the strike no special anxiety was observed. 

During November and December the steam trade 
practically marked time. The few applications made 
for emergency supplies were from small consumers who 
were beginning to worry over the possible loss of coal 
they had in transit, and the only visible panic was 
among gentlemen who were suddenly called from other 
pursuits to refunction as fuel supervisors. 

So effective was railroad control of distribution 
during November and December that there were actu- 
ally three days, Dec. 1, 12, and 13, when not a solitary 
car of bituminous reached the New England gateways. 
For several days at a time not a cargo loaded for New 
England at any of the Atlantic ports. The tie-up was 
complete, while coal was rushed to the Central States 
to make up for deficient production there. The aver- 
age receipts for the whole of December all-rail were 
129 cars, but there was no distress. Eight thousand 
cars were held by the railroad authorities, either in 
transit or at destination. 


FINE HOPES FoR 1920 


For 1920 the trade attitude is hopeful. Export busi- 
ness remains alluring; wage increases and greater rail- 
road income are foreshadowed, the possibilities of the 
large amount of shipping built or acquired by the Gov- 
ernment are freely discussed, but the consensus is that 
coal factors will continue doing business as_ usual. 
The coming year is hailed with satisfaction by all those 
interested since it is believed that all signs point to 
an extremely active season in industry and conse- 
quently in the coal trade. 
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New York Coal Trade in 1919 
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By ROBERT W. Morris 
New York City 


satisfactorily, although in the majority of the 

twelve months there was a heavy demand for the 
domestic coals and not sufficient supplies to meet it. 
This heavy demand was due in part to an educational 
campaign inaugurated by the trade itself to induce con- 
sumers to put in their winter fuel early and “avoid the 
rush” during the fall and winter. The public saw an 
opportunity to save money by having its winter supply 
of coal stored away as early as possible, thereby saving 
10c per month on each ton of coal. 

The first three months of the year were inactive, for 
there was very little buying, the dealers having carried 
over from the closing months of the previous year good- 
sized stocks of coal. The business transacted in January 
was in direct contrast 


T= anthracite trade passed through the year 1919 


cellation of orders continuéd and the supply of steam 
sizes became so large that it was necessary to make con- 
cessions to move them. 

With stocks of all sizes on hand and no desire on the 
part of the public to buy except for actual needs mining 
was reduced to about half time, which program was 
generally followed until the end of March. A compara- 
tively few weeks later both producers and shippers 
had sufficient orders booked to take their supply for sev- 
eral weeks ahead and some middle houses began to re- 
fuse new orders. Instead of the lull that usually pre- 
vailed in the summer months the entire trade was kept 
busy by the demand made upon it. There was a constant 
call for egg, stove and chestnut coals and at times the 
retail dealers had scarcely enough of the commodity in 

their yards to keep their 





with that of the previous 2 
January when the short- 
age was acute and the 
weather extremely cold. 
Instead of a rush of or- 
ders and an urgent de- 
mand for deliveries, the 
trade was easy and many 
orders already placed for 
so-called “independent” 
product were cancelled. 
It was hard to move sup- 
plies and boats loaded 
with stove and chestnut 
were hard to dispose of 
during the first month of 
the year. 

Gradually the war-time 
restrictions of the Fuel 
Administration were re- 
moved and it was hoped 








DUMPERS OF THE CENTRAL R.R. OF NEW JERSEY 
New Coal Pier at Jersey City—Capacity 6,000,000 Tons Annually 


in the fall it was felt that 
all danger of a coal short- 
age had passed, as the 
situation had become 
easier and the demand 
had slackened. Wholesale 
houses reported their 
orders pretty well in hand 
and the retailers were 
catching up with the call 
for the various sizes. In- 
dependent _. coal which 
since early in the coal 
year had been quoted at 
75c. higher than the regu- 
lar company circular, and 
in some instances higher 
than that, was now be- 
ginning to feel the effects 
of the situation, and 





that when the ban would be lifted on Feb. 1 trade would buyers were not inclined to pay more than 50c and some- 


pick up. But even when the rules were withdrawn there times less. 
same as it was in the corresponding month of the pre- 


was no response, and the market was not stimulated. Can- 


The situation in September was much the 
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vious year, for as a result of the heavy summer business, 
there was comparatively no new business. In October 
chestnut coal was becoming scarcer because of the heavy 
demand made upon the peddler trade, which usually con- 
sists of one- and two-ton lots, and for the first time in 
months some middle houses had to scurry around to 
secure sufficient tonnage of this size to meet the de- 
mands made upon it. But it was not until the latter part 
of November and the first part of December that the 
trade again felt the necessity of larger shipments to 
meet the increased demand. This was due in most part 
to a brief spell of cold weather which eclipsed, for that 
time of the year, temperature records for New York 
City. 
BITUMINOUS 

The year 1919 was one of unrest and uncertainty for 
the bituminous trade here. It opened with the Fuel 
Administration in control and its prices prevailing, but 
the situation was such that these prices were hardly 
obtainable unless the coal offered for sale was of the 
highest grade. There was a lack of demand and the 
mines were being operated on a reduced schedule. 

This harbor was in the throes of a marine strike 
which continued to be a menace to the trade until early 
fall. Consumers bought carefully during the first month 
of the year because of the reports that the government 
would relinquish its supervision of the industry, and 
that they would then see a drop in prices. 

On Feb. 1 the Fuel Administration did withdraw its 
supervision and there was a better feeling in the mar- 
ket. Supplies were low on account of the holiday sea- 
son which had recently passed and the slow movement 
of coal from the mines. Inducements to buy failed to 
create a market, but after a few weeks had passed manu- 
facturers who had drawn heavily upon their reserve 
stocks while waiting for the Fuel Administration to pass 
. out of existence, came into the market, thus causing a 
gradual improvement. Meantime shipments from the 
mines had become steadier and because of slow buying 
here and along the line, the local piers became congested 
with coal. There were many loaded boats hereabouts, 
but with operators standing firm behind their quota- 
tions and buyers just as firm in holding out for bar- 
gains, their number was not reduced as quickly as was 
desired. 

Conditions improved considerably in March and em- 
bargoes which had been placed on many individual 
shippers were removed. It was then expected that inas- 
much as the Fuel Administration, in addition to with- 
drawing its maximum price list, had removed all re- 
strictions as to shipment and delivery of coal, aud had 
also given the operators the privilege of withdrawing 
from the Tidewater Coal Exchange, that many would 
resign from that organization, and that the producers 
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would dispose of their coals separately. But such was 
not the case, as an exceedingly small number of oper- 
ators withdrew from the Exchange. 

Deliveries in the near-by waterways were again inter- 
rupted in March by a renewed strike of the boatmen and 
the situation became such that the government saw 
that fuel was delivered to public utility corporations if 
needed. In one instance the city was in danger of being 
without transportation facilities, as the supply of coal 
had become so low. Harbor deliveries did not improve 
until well into the next month, when the private boat 
owners made a settlement with their employees. This 
was followed a few days later by a complete settlement 
and operations in the harbor became normal within a 
few days. 

Early in April inquiries for coal showed an improve- 
ment and consumers began to look around for contracts 
prices for the following year, but the operators were 
not anxious about tying up too large a portion of their 
output, and care was used in signing up. In May there 
was a slight reduction in quotations for tidewater ship- 
ments, especially for the poorer grades of coal, but the 
operators appeared to stand firm in maintaining prices 
for the better grades. 

With another truce in the harbor situation and the 
belief that the difficulties had been permanently settled 
there was a flurry of demand in August and some heavy 
supplies were laid away. Production also increased and 
there was an urgent call for Pennsylvania coals in 
Canada. It was about this time of the year that the 
mine workers began to display their restlessness and 
rumors were current that they might stop work unless 
an increase in wages and other concessions desired were 
forthcoming. 

Demand soon slowed down while production improved 
and again there was more than enough coal here to meet 
all requirements. Supplies in storage were such that 
buyers discriminated as to the grades to be furnished 
them and they would take nothing but the best avail- 
able. Then came the strike of the steel workers, but 
which did not affect the local situation to any great 
extent. Buying again picked up when the Fuel Admin- 
istration again resumed control of the industry on Oct. 
30 in anticipation of the beginning of the coal strike. 
The work of distributing the coal was undertaken by the 
Railroad Administration, who remained in charge of this 
work until the men were ordered back to work. 

In the latter part of December supplies at the docks 
were low; deliveries were bad and shippers complained 
bitterly of the slowness of receipts. The harbor was 
filled with empty boats, some of which had been wait- 
ing at the loading piers for two weeks. Prices were 
maintained at the government maximum and it was said 
that some producers were refusing orders because of the 
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lack of miners to produce the coal and the bad car-sup- 
ply. It was predicted, however, that with the miners 
returning to work in larger numbers soon after the 
New Year the situation would soon become normal. 
During the first eleven months of 1919 there were 
exported through the port of New York to foreign coun- 
tries 66,113 tons of anthracite coal; 25,686 tons of bitu- 
minous, and 13,887 tons of coke. This is a decrease 
from the shipments of anthracite and bituminous in 
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1918, but an increase in coke shipments. The average 
cost per ton for anthracite exported in 1919 shows an 
increase of $1.75 over the previous year; of 3c for bitu- 
minous, during the same years, but a decrease in the 
average cost of coke of $2.88. 





Wholesale Coal Trade Association 
of New York 


By CHARLES §S. ALLEN 
New York City 


HE matter of oil competition interested the mem- 
bers of the Wholesale Coal Trade Association and 
the trade generally during the past year, and it 
has been found that many concerns have gone over to 
the use of oil without a careful and proper consider- 
ation of the change. This association was asked, by a 
committee formed to look after this subject, to take over 
this branch of work and wherever it has been able to 
find an opportunity to place the facts with respect to 
the use of coal before the contemplating user of oil, 
generally the result has been that the consumer has de- 
cided to stick to coal. Our first step was to engage a 
combustion engineer, who is the head of the engineering 
department of one of the great universities in the East. 
He has taken over this matter for us and will go to the 
bottom of the whole subject and give us his report, 


CoAL EXCHANGE BUREAU EASED SITUATION 


The throwing upon the market of large quantities of 
coal early in the year following the general breakdown 
of business was largely mitigated in this locality by the 
Coal Exchange Bureau maintained by the association 
which enabled its members to buy and sell among them- 
selves with a greater freedom than had ever been known 
before in the trade. 

The action of the association in obtaining from the 
Railroad Administration a suspension of the payment 
of demurrage charges, up to and including May 31 of 
last year aggregating upward of half a million dollars, 
as a result of the harbor strike that existed for a few 
days in January, and then from March 4 to April 21, 
relieved the trade of an immense burden. Complaint 
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was filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to the reasonableness of the charges, and in July a 
hearing in the matter was held in this city, the presenta- 
tion of the testimony and evidence occupying nine days. 
It is expected that the tentative report of the exam- 
iner who heard the testimony will be ready shortly. Fol- 
lowing this, under the rules of the commission, the par- 
ties to the complaint, if they desire, have the privilege 
of filing exceptions to the report and making oral argu- 
ment before a division of the commission, after which 
the commission’s final decision will be handed down. 


HINES DONS GARFIELD’S DISCARDED MANTLE 


Much confusion and additional work has been thrust 
upon our members by the resumption of the functions 
of the Fuel Administration, especially as they have 
been carried out by its delegated authority, the Railroad 
Administration, and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are now tied up in coal which had been taken by the 
latter, which the members have found it impossible to 
locate or to collect for, when they have been so fortunate 
as to locate it. I am of the opinion that if the coal trade 
had been permitted to function in a normal way during 
the last two months of the past year, much 6f the hard- 
ship which was suffered by the public would have been 
entirely obviated. 

It is my belief that the coal trade as a whole is dis- 
tinctly opposed to anything that even savors of profiteer- 
ing. I think the tendency among dealers is always to 
treat their customers in the most considerate manner 
and my personal view in speaking on this ubject—and I 
am only expressing my personal view—is that what is 
said of the people generally is true of the coal trade 
specifically, and that the people are best governed which 
are least governed. 





British Labor and Coal Prices 


With reference to a statement made by the secretary 
of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain that “Miners 
started cutting the coal at $0.60 per ton and the con- 
sumer paid $12.50 for it,” a correspondent of the Daily 
Telepraph quotes the following official figures, showing 
how the London retail price of $11.88 per ton is made 
up: (a) Pit price—labor, $5.294; timber and stores 
$0.863; other costs, $0.40; royalties, $0.15; owners’ 
profits, $0.31 total, $7.02; (b) railway rate, $1%2; (c) 
wagon hire, $0.36; (d) distribution charge aders’ ' 
wages, $0.42 carmen’s wages, $0.44; other rtage 
charges, $0.62; loss on small coal, etc., $0.14; sacks, 
$.10; railway siding rents, demurrage, etc., $0.02; 
salaries and establishment charges, $0.84; profits, $0.40; 
total, $2.98. These separate items total $11.88. 

The figures given by the President of the Board of 
Trade, i.e., $1,406,250,000, as the cost of raising 
192,000,000 tons of coal in the year ended July 16, 1920, 
were accounted for as follows: Labor, $1,051,250,000; 
timber and stores, $172,500,000; other costs, $65,000,000; 
royalties, $30,000,000; owners’ profits, $62,500,000; 
compensation to owners for working mines which would 
not otherwise be worked, $15,000,000; cost of Coal 
Mines Department, $5,000,000; margin for emergencies, 
$5,000,000. From these figures the cost of 192,000,000 
tons of coal at the mines amounts to %1,406,250,000 as 
noted; the cost per ton of coal would be $7.32. The 
authority for these figures is Trade Commissioney - 


Henry F. Grady, of London, Eng., in Commerce Reports, ° -°: 
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Philadelphia Coal Trade in 1919 


By CORRESPONDENT 


epoch making in many respects. In the first 

place the winter from the beginning of January 
was one of the mildest known here for fifty years and 
as a result the coal business was very quiet all during 
the season. Of course many consumers had been heav- 
ily stocked during the previous summer, but in the or- 
dinary current business, the anthracite trade was far 
below expectations. 

With the continuance of mild weather into February 
the Fuel Administration finally relinquished all regula- 
tions on anthracite coal, and the first effect of this was 
a reduction in retail prices, which then ran about as 
follows: Egg, $10.30; stove, $10.55; nut, $10.65, and 
pea, $9.05. Due to the lack of demand from the retail 
trade the independents were obliged to remove their 
differential of 75c. a ton, but even then they had the 
utmost difficulty to market their production. As a mat- 
ter of fact many of the mines in the region suspended 
operations at this time, there being as many as 17 
collieries closed in a single week. A striking feature 
of the trade was the manner in which the pea coal busi- 
ness had slipped away from the retail trade. Heavy 
stocks of this size were carried, but the demand was 
extremely light, a large proportion of the former pea 
trade having shifted to stove and nut. At this time 
there were many rumors as to what the spring whole- 
sale prices would be, there being a general feeling that 
there would not be the usual 50c. reduction. 


T HE first “after the war” year in this district was 


MARCH PRICE SCHEDULE CONTINUES TILL MAY 


The price rumors which had started in February 
culminated in actuality early in March, for on the 
thirteenth of that month there was issued a circular by 
the largest producer, dated March 10, stating that the 
present winter circular would continue in effect until 
May 1. 

April opened with only a light demand for fuel, some 
seeming to consider that the price investigation by the 
state had led the people to believe that lower prices 


would prevail. A “Buy Early” campaign was started 
by thé#retail trade in May and the dealers used heavy 
space the newspapers urging the consumers to lay 
in theif winter fuel during the summer. Whether the 


flood of orders which followed was due to the campaign 
or to a sudden realization on the part of the public that 
it was wise to buy in the face of the rising prices each 
month, it is a fact that the dealers were soon swamped 
with orders. On the part of the producers they found 
it most difficult to meet the calls of the retailers on 
them_for egg, stove and nut, sthough pea was still 
very quiet. 

In June there was a tendency toward quietness in re- 
tail ordering, although no dealer was in need of business, 
as most of them then had more orders on their books 
than they could fill for the next three or four months, 
most of which had been taken at a fixed price. Some 
of them began to realize that they had made a mistake 
in doing this, especially those handling a fair propor- 
tion of independent coal. 

_£ © In July most of the independent shippers advanced 
_— prices 15c. above company circular, but even at 





these prices they were shipping only a limited tonnage 
of the prepared sizes to this market. At this time the 
demand from outside markets, which during the war 
had suffered from lack of fuel, began so strong that 
heavy shipments were made in that direction at even 
greater advances in prices. All through August the 
demand for egg, stove and nut continued on the part 
of the retailers, and most 6f the larger companies were 
alloting shipments on the basis of the past year’s ex- 
perience, to the disgust of most dealers who maintained 
that this system made no allowance for natural in- 
crease in business. 


BUYING GOOD IN SEPTEMBER 


September opened with a cool spell, which immedi- 
ately made people think more actively than ever of their 
coal piles. In this month the wholesale prices also 
reached their maximum. The individuals also took oc- 
casion at this time to increase their margin over the 
company prices, their differentials ranging from 25c. 
for the lowest up to 75c. It seemed more than likely 
that it was only the matter of a month until all inde- 
pendents would be asking the 75c. margin on all sizes 
except pea. There was not the least sign of decrease 
of activity in the trade during October, with the deal- 
ers’ yards still bare of egg, stove and nut. They had 
now reached the point where they would not book fur- 
ther orders with the consumers at a fixed price, as they 
were not at all certain what they would have to pay 
for the fuel at the mines. 

The outstanding feature of the November trade was 
the picking up in the demand for pea by the retail con- 
sumers, especially in the latter part of the month, co- 
incident with the arrival of some cool weather. Yet 
the real demand continued to be for stove and nut, and 
only to a lesser degree for egg. This month there was 
a decided call for all the steam sizes, due to the strike 
in the bituminous region- which began on Nov. 1. 

December was a real winter month in the trade and 
early in the month with cold weather the dealers be- 
gan to move heavy quantities of pea. With the coming 
of the new year all interests were beginning to won- 
der if another slump in the coal trade similar to last 
year during the winter months was not about due. The 
only thing to offset such a prediction was that so far in 
the month of December we had had more winter than 
during the entire season last year and that the con- 
sumption of coal was very heavy, which it was believed 
would be reflected in better ordering later in the season 
when consumers’ stocks began to run down. 


LIGHT BITUMINOUS DEMAND IN JANUARY 


The year just closing is far from being a banner 
one for the soft coal interests. The season opened with 
only a light demand for fuel, for with the ending of the 
war in the previous November all the big consumers 
were loaded sky-high with fuel and buying fell off very 
materialiy. There was a strong demand for the better 
grades and shippers of this kind of fuel found little 
difficulty in making a market, but the lower grades 
were plentiful and coal was sold as low as $2.85. 
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With February the price regulation was removed by 
the fuel authorities, but the demand was far from 
strong. Most producers endeavored to procure the 
Government price of $2.95 for their output, maintain- 
ing that to take less would be to do business at a loss 
and they would fare better by closing down. There 
was at this time considerable interest being manifested 
in export business. 

March still found the demand quiet, the real buying 
being confined to the best coals. There was more in- 
terest shown in contracts and some business was taken 
at this time at figures running from $2.95 to $3.50, 
although the operators were only willing to take a very 
limited tonnage. 

The demand for fuel continued light through April 
and the producers of medium grade coals found it most 
difficult to find a market. This month many shippers 


sent in bids to the railroad administration covering . 


their fuel requirements, but all tenders were rejected 
as being too high. 

May displayed little change in the general situation, 
there being little tendency on the part of the consumer 
to stock fuel beyond their current needs, as they all 
had heavy stocks on the ground from the previous sea- 
son. There was, however, an increase in the amount 
of contracting done, and some concerns began to make 
agreements for railway fuel. 

Late in June there was a decided tendency on the part 
of consumers to take in coal, although this was confined 
chiefly to the best grades and the vendors of the or- 
dinary fuels were still finding it hard going to move 
their production, sales being made as low as $1.80 for 

_pool fuel. The big users in particular began to display 
interest and the month closed with a strong trend to 
better conditions. 


PRODUCTION IN JULY INCREASED 50 PER CENT 


In July the operators were able to get their produc- 
tion up to about 50 per cent of maximum and the more 
active movement begun in the previous month displayed 
increased strength. On this account the shipping houses 
showed less tendency than ever to enter into contracts. 
On the spot market the high grade coals were running 
from $38.05 to $3.25, while ordinary fuel was bringing 
in the market from $2.60 to $2.80. 

There was a distinct upward movement of prices in 
August, averaging about 20c. all around, all of which 
was due to a car shortage which began to develop in 
all regions. Buyers seemed quite anxious to get in ad- 
ditional supplies and all prices were closely approaching 
the $3 mark, with quite a few beyond. 

Good business was maintained in Sept. it being es- 
timated that production was close to 70 per cent of 
maximum and this could have been increased if there 
had been sufficient cars to meet the demand. Later in 
the month an embargo was placed at tide and this threw 
a considerable volume of coal into the spot market, 
which had a tendency to depress prices. 

With the tide embargo still on with the coming of 
October there was plenty of coal to be had for rail de- 
livery and despite the threatened strike of the miners 
on Nov. 1 the local consumers refused to show any anx- 
iety over the situation. With the arrival of the end 
of the month, however, the consumer woke up, until 
prices had moved up to $3.50. and $4, and finally ship- 
pers refused to accept any business at all. 

With the coming of the strike on Nov. 1 there was 
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little coal to be had and most of the output was ap- 
plied on contract business. Nevertheless this market 
was supplied quite well with fuel, especially the larger 
plants, who had stocked up during the summer. Con- 
ditions became so bad in other districts that the Fuel 
Administration was revived, its affairs being adminis- 
tered by the railroad officials, and coal was only allotted 
to the industries in accordance with the priorities es- 
tablished during the war. The old Government prices 
were also in effect, which for Pennsylvania coal was 
$2.95 plus 15c. for commission when sold through 
brokerage houses. 

The strike ended on Dec. 10, but this market had been 
so well taken care of that there was far from an ex- 
traordinary demand for coal. Later in the month, how- 
ever, it became more difficult to procure fuel. At this 
time the trade stands in a most unsatisfactory condi- - 
tion and enters the new year with much uncertainty 
as to its ability to make the production of coal a 
profitable business. When the strike settlement was 
made with the miners, the Government stated that there 
was to be no increase to the consumer and the pro- 
ducers are still wondering where they will “get off.” 





Coal Industry’s Part 


George Otis Smith, in an address before the American 
Mining Congress, said: The advantages of regular 
employment accrue alike to labor and capital; it is 
the year’s earnings that really count, whether it is 
the dollar or the man whose service we thus measure. 
Now, if we study the country’s soft-coal business as 
a whole, we find a gratifying improvement during the 
war period in the average number of days of employ- 
ment—from 195 days in 1914 to the top record of. 
249 days for 1918. But these averages for the country 
unfortunately include low figures for certain states, 
and usually for the same states year after year, a 
relation that deserves this comment: wherever the work- 
ing year is shortest there dissatisfaction with the- 
conditions of labor is keenest,—in other words where 
coal mines have not enough market to keep them 
running a long working year, there we find labor unrest. 

Of course the relationship is not simple; cause and 
effect are mixed in this coincidence of short years, 
labor unrest and union strength, and it must be noted 
that mine owners as well as mine workers suffer from 
every interruption to the full opportunity for earning 
that comes only with continuous operation. The under- 
lying cause of bad conditions in the coal industry is 
the seasonal fluctuation in demand, which has resulted 
in the country being overequipped with coal mines 
and coal miners. 

For three months this last spring (1919) the coal 
mines of the country were operated, on an average, 
for only about 24 hours a week. From coast to coast 
the reason for lost time was “no market,” something 
beyond the control of either operator or mine worker. 
Here, then, is the ‘greatest branch of our mining 
industry vitally affected by a wirespread malady, 
the remedy for which lies with the public alone. Arbi- 
tration-dictation, legislation cannot cure such deep- 
seated trouble. Laws cannot make coal mines operate 
when there is no outlet for their product, but edu- 
cation of the consuming public may accomplish much 
in bettering the conditions of demand, and we as 
consumers will do well. to remember that the price 
of coal must be varied accordingly. 
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Baltimore Trade in the Year 1919 
By STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


PERIOD of wide differences as to demand, supply 
and prices, of unusual disturbances occurred dur- 
ing the past year, caused by labor troubles and 

government control which was by no means altogether 
bad, as there was much healthy trading, especially on 
export from this port._ The first months of the year 
were marked by exceeding dullness following the 
shutting down or curtailment of numerous war plants 
in this territory; the midseason witnessed a revival 
both as to demand and price, with record loadings 
being recorded on foreign delivery dumpings, and 
the end of the season saw the business both in and out 
of a great miners’ strike and government control. 
The months of January and February were dull in 
the bituminous trade. The light demand following 
the first days of reconstruction after the Armistice was 
such that prices dropped below the government maxi- 
mum in nearly all cases. Take the state of the market 
at the outset of February as an example—three-quar- 
ter-sized Fairmont coal had a government price of 
$2.75 and went begging on the general market at 
$2.40 f.o.b. mines. Freeport was likewise some 35c. 
below government figures, and the government priced 
$2.95 Pennsylvania coals could be had at $2.75. At 
this time the anthracite trade showed little activity, 
as it was then believed that spring would bring a 


- break from the existing wholesale scale and conse- 


quently in retail prices. 

In March and April the soft coal market dragged 
and was without added strength. The retail hard coal 
trade fixed its schedule to conform with the new 
wholesale prices which were to remain in the old war- 
It was planned not to make 
monthly advances of 10c., but to jump to 25c. on July 
1, and 25c. toward fall to cover the 50c. over-season 


wholesale move. 


OPERATORS SWAMPED WITH ORDERS 


May saw a continuation of the flat bituminous 
market, but the hard ‘coal men received a record break- 
ing line of early orders and complained much that 
they could not get through enough coal from mines 
to meet this. Other seasons had seen as high as 
75,000 to 85,000 tons of hard coal received, but the 
receipts fell to less than 45,000 tons last May. In this 
month the export of soft coal began to pick up to a 
small degree. June brought a big spurt in the export 
business and one order alone was in the market for 
3,000,000 tons for Italy, but with no takers. Prices 
began to stiffen in the domestic market as well. 

The soft coal market grew tighter and tighter in July 
and prices for good coals mounted to $3 and better, 
while the export movement reached more than 230,000 
tons for the month. The retail hard coal price 
advance of 25c. in July was quietly received. 

Three dollars and a half per ton of coal at the mines 
came with August, and local plants began to hustle 
to get in stores of coal before it went higher. The 
export movement mounted to 248,000 tons for the 
month. Another advance of 25c. per ton in retail hard 
coal prices to offset the growing charges for prem- 
iums on independent coals, often ranging around 75c. 
per von, raised little protest in public circles. 

The jam of coal at this port in September as a result 
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of an export trade that the piers could not handle 
promptly, and the rush to local plants of all-rail coals 
caused a series of embargoes. In this month sales of 
the best coals were recorded as high as $3.75 and $4 
per ton and exports jumped to more than 326,000 
tons. Anthracite dealers recorded still another price 
advance to take care of the last part of the wholesale 
over-summer rise. 

The month of October was the last of the boom 
period, a vast quantity of coal having moved at good 
prices, and the exports from Baltimore reaching the 
remarkable figure of 460,000 tons. The story of the 
strike period starting the last of October; the ban on 
exports; the government seizures of coal which even 
to this writing have never been adjusted in payment 
to mines or shippers; the final adjustment after the 
coal trade had been badly upset, and the eleventh 
hour order of the Railroad Administration allowing a 
resumption of exports under permits on a 50 per cent 
basis of the October movement, are too fresh in mind 
to need review. 

The total exports for the year of cargo coal from 
Baltimore—a ten-month period ending Oct. 31— 
showed 1,722,839 tons loaded here. This meant that 
the export movement, had it not been interrupted by 
the strike, would have vastly surpassed the banner 
year of 1915, when a total of 1,901,466 tons was loaded 
for foreign delivery from this port. 

With government control about over, with the 
export business on the point of renewal, and with the 
business of Baltimore booming, the coal trade here is 
looking forward to a very prosperous 1920, unless the 
government fails to find an adequate solution to the 
labor troubles now being threshed out in Washington. 
The fact that a number of plants have substituted oil 
burners for coal because of the uncertainty of coal 
supply and the mounting prices is offset by the fact 
that industry here is demanding more fuel. 





Buffalo Coal Trade in 1919 


By JOHN W. CHAMBERLAIN 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘| “HE Buffalo coal trade has had a very trying year, 

as has been the case throughout the entire coun- 
try, but 1920 promises well, as all labor troubles 
will soon be overcome. 

Since the Government gave up control of the trade 
the jobber has continued on the small margin allowed and 
had made a moderate amount of money as a rule until 
the miners’ strike in November, which practically put 
a stop to the business. He had not been idle in the 
meantime and if he has sold little coal during the last 
two months of the year it was because he had so 
impressed his views to the consumer. There was of 
course profit in this business, but it ought to have been 
much more, for without the advice, not to say the 
orders of the jobbers, the consumer would have neg- 
lected buying and would have been without a supply 
when the strike began. ; 

The anthracite trade has been continued much as 
usual. The shortage in the city trade has been much 
of the same character as in recent seasons, but the 
effort to obtain coal faster than it was provided has 
not been quite so determined as in some seasons. Last 
winter was so mild that a prediction of another winter 
of the same sort, quite commonly made by the weather 
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sharps, no doubt held up buying considerably. As soon 
as the lakes closed the companies began to furnish coal 
as fast as it could be handled and in some cases a 
premium of $3 a ton has been paid. 

The most disconcerting part of the anthracite trade 
was from the reports that the mining was millions of 
tons below the average, so the consumer reasoned that 
somebody was sure to get left. Still the anthracite 
shipper has always maintained that. there was coal 
enough and it is now being proved that he was right. 

The lake trade has been weil taken care of, as the 
shipment of 4,150,118 tons from here to the upper 
lakes shows, for it is much above the average of the 
past two seasons. The shipment in 1918 was 3,594,803 
tons and in 1917 it was 4,237,904 tons. The anthracite 
shipped by water now practically all goes to Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan ports. It is said to have 
been taken by dealers or consumers about as fast as 
it arrived there, but if some of them do not have coal 
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LUCERNE MINE, LUCERNEMINES, INDIANA COUNTY, ILL. 


Where 300 men are employed producing about 1,000 tons a day. 
Much of this coal is sent to Buffalo 


left over it will not come up to general calculations. 
The natural gas supply in Buffalo, which used to supply 
about as many private consumers as did anthracite, has 
so run down that coal is again the rule, except for small 
fires, in grates and kitchens. 





Milwaukee Coal Trade in 1919 


By HERMAN BLEYER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


in Milwaukee coal circles, as it had been a period 

of worry and anxiety from start to finish, in fact, 
it is acknowledged to have been the worst season in 
twenty years, not excepting the harrowing war-time 
experience. Business was very dull at the beginning of 
the year, because of mild weather conditions, but later 
on an unusual demand developed which dealers found 
hard to satisfy and at the same time keep pace with 
the requirements of existing contracts, an unusual num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments and apartment 
buildings having made early contracts covering their 
fuel needs. Strikes in various parts of the country 
contributed to the uncertainties of the business, and 
at the close of the season the great miners’ strike and 
the re-establishment of the Fuel Administration put the 
finishing touch to the potpourri of trials and tribulations 
of the coal man. 

A large portion of Milwaukee’s fuel supply was taken 
over by the government and shipped to different points 
for railway uses. In this way some small dealers lost 
supplies for which they had been waiting for months. 
There was never a comfortable supply of cars at any 
time during the year, and naturally when periods of 
rush developed, the situation in this respect became 


T= passing of the year 1919 aroused no regret 


acute and this seriously hampered the outward flow of 
coal to interior points. Anthracite was subjected to 
the usual advance of 10c. per month during the summer 
months and there were two or three small advances in 
bituminous grades, but taking it as a whole the public 
seemed well satisfied with the figures maintained, 

The movement of coal by lake was steady and satis- 
factory. The tonnage of anthracite shipped was the 
largest Milwaukee has received since 1915. Receipts 
of soft coal, however, fell short of last year’s record. 
Five hundred cargoes of coal in all entered the port 
during the season of navigation. The shortage in the 
volume of bituminous coal received was made up by 
the tonnage carried over from the previous year. With 
reasonably normal weather conditions there should be 
a sufficient supply of coal on hand in Milwaukee to tide 
consumers over until the opening of navigation in 1920. 

Navigation is now closed. One cargo of nearly 
10,000 tons of anthracite is still enroute and will not 
reach here until spring, the steamer having been com- 
pelled to winter in the Straits of Mackinac. The rush 
of large carriers to swell Milwaukee’s coal supply on 
account of the drafts made upon it by the government, 
brought a large number of heavy carriers to the port 
at the close of the season. 








RECEIPTS OF COAL AT MILWAUKEE DURING THE YEAR 1919 
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Anthracite Grand Total 
= Cargo Vessels - Car-Ferry and Rail- nel. 
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-~Middle-West Coal Trade in 1919. 


By HAVEN A. REQUA 
Chicago, Iil. 


its ups and downs. And one operator suggests 
that a proper title of an article on trade conditions 
in the Middle West, during the past year, ought to 
be “Bumping the Bumps and Shooting the Shoots, or 
the Harrowing Adventures of the Coal Industry.” As 
a matter of fact, the suggestion of our operator friend 
is good, because a study of the market for the last 
yearly period shows that it was very erratic. The 
demand was practically never normal, either there 
being no demand at all, or more orders booked than 
the operator could handle. The year was a disappoint- 
ment to the trade because it was expected that 1919 
would prove a banner year for the entire coal industry. 
When one glances over the events which took place 
in 1919, it is found that the year automatically divides 
itself into three periods, each consisting of about four 
months. Each period has one or two outstanding fea- 
tures, which in themselves have proved of great im- 
portance to the industry in this part of the country. 
The first period was from January to the last of 
April. In order to get a comprehensive idea as to 
what took place during this period, it is necessary to 
review the last few months of 1918, when the demand 
for coal dropped like a plummet, chiefly on account of 
the signing of the Armistice, and on account of the 
fact that nearly all of the retail coal dealers, as well 
as the various industries in the country had substan- 
tial supplies of coal on hand. After the armistice 
was signed in November, war contracts were cancelled 


| NOR the coal man, the year 1919 certainly had 


right and left, thus releasing practically millions of 
tons, a market for which had to be found elsewhere. 
The country could not absorb this suddenly released 
tonnage, and as a natural result the market broke. 
The retail dealers, in the meantime, had their hands 
in the game, but played an unconscious part. Owing 
to the efforts of the Fuel Administration a tremendously 
large tonnage of domestic coal had been sold and shipped 
during the summer months, consequently every house- 
holder and every dealer had a comfortable supply on 
hand when the armistice was signed. Added to this 
the winter proved remarkably mild. 

When January 1919 came around, there was prac- 
tically no activity in the coal market because, as I 
have said, the public had plenty of coal on hand. Soon 
some of the operators, with weak selling organizations, 
began disposing of their coal at prices below those fixed 
by the Fuel Administration, so very soon the market 
on both steam and the domestic coals was completely 
demoralized. About the middle of February, when con- 
ditions were at their worst, more confusion was added 
to the situation by the withdrawal of nearly all of 
the rules and regulations of the Fuel Administration. 
This withdrawal, of what practically amounted to 
Government control of the industry, was the cause of 
much comment, as the general opinion appeared to be 
that the Government ought to have used its great 
influence at this time to help the operators maintain 
Government prices, if for no other reason, on account 
of the splendid work and co-operation on the part of 
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+he operators and mine workers during the war. The 
mine workers suffered just as much as the operators by 
being thrown out of work on account of the lack of 
demand. As a matter of fact, the operators have very 
little reason to look upon the present Fuel Adminis- 
tration at Washington, except with suspicion. 

To return to the market conditions during the re- 
maining part of the first period, it was found that 
after February, until the end of April, conditions in 
the coal market were lamentable, as prices steadily went 
downward until coal was selling in some cases as 
much as $1 below the Government prices. Many mines 
closed, and many mine workers were thrown out of 
work because there was either too much coal in the 
country, or because the public was not interested. 


WHEN EVERYONE WAITED FOR COAL ORDERS 


The next period. from May 1 until the end of August, 
is particularly remembered because of the general 
stagnation of the coal market, during the earlier part 
of the period; the gradual recovery of the market dur- 
ing the latter part of July and August; and chiefly, 
and finally remembered, on account of the efforts of 
the United States Railroad Administration, to beat 
down prices in order to buy its contract coal cheap. 
This last item referred to is what finally destroyed 


what little confidence the operators and jobbers had 


left. 

A rough analysis of the situation appears to disclose 
the fact that the railroads, under Government owner- 
ship, were running seriously behind in their finances, 
and something had to be done. By purchasing cheap 
coal for the railroads, the authorities of the adminis- 
tration saw an opportunity to recover their losses and 
perhaps save their political reputations. In order to 
demoralize the coal market, these gentlemen at Wash- 
ington determined not to buy their fuel at the prices 
set by the Government, which every one conceded per- 
fectly fair, but deliberately kept their roads out of the 
contract market just as long as they dared. The coal 
market, deprived of its largest and perhaps most im- 
portant customer, went completely to pieces, and eventu- 
ally the railroads were enabled to purchase their 
contract coal at prices considerably below the old Gov- 
ernment figures. 

By their inconsiderate treatment of the coal oper- 
ators, the authorities at Washington lost a great 
opportunity to gain the confidence of all the industries 
in this country. Instead of stepping in, earlier in the 
year, and buying coal at fair prices—these prices set 
‘by Government agencies—and therefore saving the 
coal industry from serious losses, these gentlemen sat 
back and did not buy for their railroads until they 
dared delay no longer. Besides causing severe losses 
to the operators, this action on the part of the Railroad 
Administration was responsible for much dissatisfaction 
which arose among the miners who were thrown out 
of work, when the mines had to remain idle. 

In July there was some slight improvement in the 
coal market, although mostly on the prepared sizes for 
the domestic trade. Steam sizes were still very inactive, 
either because ‘he industry had not adjusted itself 
to new conditions, or because there was still a great 
supply of storage coal in the country. August proved 
to be a better month and developed a good strong 
demand for domestic coal, with a fair demand for steam 
sizes. The period, however, from May 1 until the end 
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La SALLE COUNTY CARBON COAL CO., La SALLE 
COUNTY, ILL. 


of August was perhaps the hardest and most trying 
of the year. 

The third and last period embraces from Sept. 1 to 
the end of the year. Starting in September, there was 
a healthy and vigorous market, that grew in strength 
every week. This condition was brought about by 
two reasons; the first, that buying is always heavy 
in the fall, and the second, that practically all storage 
coal held by the various industries had been con- 
sumed. In October, rumors were prevalent, all relative 
to unrest and dissatisfaction among the miners. These 
rumors spread about, and brought on a _ regular 
stampede of nervous and excited purchasing agents 
who were at that late date doing all possible to prevail 
upon the operators and jobbers to accept additional 
orders. 


THE TARDY CONSUMER NOW BESIEGES THE MINES 


The public, that is, the householder who had 
apparently forgotten the stern lessons taught by the 
fuel famine of 1917, had not bought very heavily from 
the retail dealers during the summer. As soon as 
trouble with the miners was threatened this class of 
consumer made frantic demands on the retailers; who 
in turn besieged both operator and jobber in attempt 
ing to place extra orders. Soon practically every mine 
in this part of the country had booked far more busi- 
ness than it could take care of. To add to the situa- 
tion, it now developed that there was a decided car 
shortage. New cars had not been built fast enough 
to replace old and worn-out equipment, and lucky was 
the coal field anywhere in the United States, that could 
boast of an 85 per cent car supply for any length of 
time. A great many mines in the East, had but 50 
or 60 per cent car supply for practically months at 
a time. 

* On Nov. 1 the strike came, a deliberate attempt on 
the part of the United Mine Workers to hold up the 
American public. At first the Government took a stern 
attitude, and showed the miners that the Government 
meant business. Dr. Garfield. was recalled, and left his 
duties af Williams College to return to his old post 
at Washington. Dr. Garfield has always had the 
respect of the coal industry, and his return to Washing- 
ton was looked upon with favor. Within a short time 
however, the coal industry, knew that something was 
up at Washington. It appeared that Secretary of Labor 
Wilson had made an attempt, which luckily proved futile, 
to settle the strike on a basis satisfactory to the labor 
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element only. It is said that Secretary Wilson was 
deeply disappointed over the failure of his plans, as 
some think he had political ideas in mind, whereby the 
labor vote would have come in very handy. However, 
this is mere heresay. Later on, Mr. William McAdoo 
succeeded in getting some free publicity by injecting 
himself into the situation. Ina modest and retiring man- 
ner, Mr. McAdoo, although a private citizen, presumed 
upon his relationship and old official position, by intrud- 
ing on the various agencies at Washington at work on 
a settlement of the strike. Mr. McAdoo claimed, it is 
said, that a 2,000 per cent profit was made by some 
operators. While his contention was misleading, it 
did a great deal of harm, as it stirred up the United 
Mine Workers, and made them more set than ever in 
their demands on the operators. 

Dr. Garfield, in the meantime, had decided that the 
mine workers were entitled to a 14 per cent increase, 
which the miners refused. Toward the middle of 
December, Messrs. Palmer and Tumulty, acting in the 
President’s name, we understand, made a temporary 
peace with the miners. This arrangement was con- 
trary to the plans laid out by Dr. Garfield, so that gen- 
tleman resigned, and returned to Williamstown, leav- 
ing the final settlement of -the strike in the hands of 
certain astute politicians at our capitol. 

When the men went back to work, toward the middle 
of December, it was discovered that nearly all of the 
producers and jobbers in the Middle West had enough 
orders on file to operate their mines for some time. 


-_ 
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Naturally, those coming into the market to buy had 
trouble in placing their orders. It is no exaggeration 
to say that it is almost impossible to buy, at this time, 
coal from any of our better known mines either in IIli- 
nois or Indiana. However, as time goes on, this condition 
will change, as certain mines will run out of orders on 
certain sizes, and will have to take on additional busi- 
ness. It is believed that operators and jobbers will be ina 
position to take on more business at least by the middle 
or latter part of January. Coal producers are looking 
forward to a busy season from now until late in the 
spring. Labor is still unsettled, and many large coal 
consumers are endeavoring to accumulate a surplus. In 
addition the mines will have to work full time for a long 
while to make up for the tonnage lost during the strike, 

Predictions for 1920 are uniformly optimistic. Prac- 
tically every operator and distributor in the Middle 
West has the greatest confidence in the future. It is 
generally said that the labor question, so far as the 
miners are concerned, will have to be settled on some 
sort of a permanent basis, but it is believed that this can 
be done, and will be done soon. On account of the tre- 
mendous activities in all sorts of manufacturing, and 
the increasing demand for American coal for export, 
it is predicted that there will be business enough to 
keep the mines of the country mining pretty steadily. 
The year 1920 looms up bright, and unless some of the . 
best brains of the country are mistaken, it will prove 
one of the best years the coal industry has ever experi- 
enced. 





Connellsville and the Byproduct Coke 
Industries in 1919 


By B. E. V. Luty. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oars. There was little done in 1919 by way of the 

new construction of ovens, beyond the completion 
of various plants, the erection of which had been started 
during the war, and scarcely any new plants were pro- 
jected. The reason for the halt is simply that labor is 
very scarce and the cost of building is extremely high. 
In one quarter the estimate is made that byproduct 
plants in batteries of 50 to 100 ovens would now cost 
about $45,000 per oven. Even at that they would prob- 
ably pay for themselves, but prospective builders prob- 
ably figure also that waiting may pay just as well or bet- 
ter, by saving part of the cost. 

The byproduct coke industry has fully justified itself. 
Ovens are operated more economically than a few years 
ago, producing much more gas per ton of coal carbonized 
and somewhat more of the various byproducts, while 
year by year there is a greater latitude in the choice of 
coal. Byproduct coke, particularly of late, has made 
excellent records in the blast furnace, which, as a rule, 
produces more pig iron per day, and with less coke per 
ton. This is due not so much to the coke being better, 
piece by piece than beehive. coke, than to its being more 
regular. 

According to the Geological Survey reports it was in 
the week ended Oct. 19, 1918, that the production of 


[Te BYPRODUCT coke industry now rests on its 


byproduct coke for the first time exceeded the con- 
temporaneous production of beehive coke in the United 
States, but that was rather an empty honor, since the 
circumstance was due to a decline in the beehive output. 
Unfortunately it became necessary for the Geological 
Survey to discontinue its weekly reports of byproduct 
coke production before the end of January, 1919, 
through some of the byproduct coke producers refusing 
longer to co-operate, but the weekly report of beehive 
coke production was still continued. When the final 
figures of the coke production in 1919 are issued they 
will doubtless show heavier production of byproduct 
than of beehive coke, but 1919 does not furnish the test 
of a calendar year of full demand for coke. Under the 
stimulus of a full demand the beehive ovens might come 
close to their record, which was the 35,464,224 net tons 
produced in 1916, while it is very doubtful whether the 
existing byproduct ovens can produce as much as 
8,000,000 tons a month. Their output in 1919 was prob- 
ably about 2,500,000 tons a month in the good months, 
and much less in the poorer months, particularly April, 
May and June, when blast furnace and steel plant 
operations were light from lack of orders, and October 
and November, when the iron and steel strike was a 


limiting factor. 
In 1919 the Connellsville region again found that 
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the byproduct coking industry was not marked to 
deprive it of all profitable business. It is true the pro- 
duction of Connellsville coke was much less than in 1918, 
not much over 10,000,000 tons, and thus not much 
above the average of 20 years ago, but the coal business 
of the Connelsville region was very satisfactory. The 
region profits not only by the quality of its coal for 
coking purposes, a quality that is recognized by byprod- 
uct coke producers, but also by the thickness of the 
vein and the relative ease with which the coal is mined. 

The wage scale from Nov. 10, 1917, to Dec. 1, 1919, 
was based on $2.29 per 100 bu. for pick mining and 
loading room and rib coal. As a bushel is 76 lbs., mak- 
ing about 26 1-3 bu. to the short ton, the rate was only 
a trifle over 60c. per ton. The new scale, $2.66, is equal 
to 70c. Rates under the two scales for loading machine 
coal, $1.65 and $1.88, are equal respectively to 484c 


and 493c. 
OPERATORS INCREASE THEIR LOADING FACILITIES 


Year by year Connellsville coke operators increase 
their facilities for loading coal, until at the end of 
1919 there were relatively few operations of any size, 
or with any amount of coal still in the ground, that were 
not fairly well equipped to load coal for rail shipment. 
In 1919 the prices obtained for coal were moderately 
satisfactory to Connellsville operators, and distinctly 
more so to Pittsburgh district operators. 

The largest byproduct coke plant in the world, the 
Clairton plant, near Pittsburgh, of the United States 
Steel Corporation, depends practically altogether upon 
Connellsville coal, the operation contemplating, in the 
long run, water shipment exclusively. On account of 
the many operations in the Gonnellsville region con- 
trolled by the Steel Corporation it was feasible to select 
operations to supply Clairton, that could ship by water. 
Late in 1919, 128 additional byproduct ovens were com- 


' pleted at Clairton, making a total of 768 in the plant, 


arranged in 12 batteries of 64 ovens each. The next 
plant in size is the 700-oven p!ant at Gary, Ind. The 
total number of byproduct ovens in the United States is 
between 10,000 and 11,000, the actual capacity per oven 
varying considerably. 

The year 1919 opened with Connellsville coke at 
Government limits, $6 for furnace and $7 for selected 
72 hour’ foundry, per ton at ovens. Just after the 
middle of the month annnouncement was made that 
Government price control would be relinquished at the 
end of the month, and prices began to drop within 
a few days. Most of the consumptive requirements 
were under contract. The contracts having been made 
during the war. The majority of the contracts pro- 
vided that in the event of there being no Government 
price there should be a monthly adjustment of price 
between buyer and seller, these adjustments being 
made month by month, much in accordance with the spot 
market as developed from time to time by open trading. 
A few contracts were made at “last Government price” 


.. which proved disadvantageous to the buyers. In some 


cases the operators having such contracts made what 
were technically voluntary price concessions, but were 
in substance caused by knowledge that if the concessions 
were not made the furnaces would not operate and thus 
would ‘not be obligated to take coke at all. 

The spot furnace coke market declined steadily after 
the middle of January until April, when $3.50 was 
reached in some cases. Then the market stiffened 
slowly and somewhat irregularly until by July 1 it stood 
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at about $4. Thereafter it advanced slowly for four 
months and then rapidiy in November and the fore 
part of December, until just before the reinstatement 
of Government prices on Dec. 8 when some coke sold at 
$10 to $12 a ton. 

The major portion of the contract furnace coke ton- 
nage ran out June 30, and fresh contracts were made 
for the second half of the year on various terms, The 
flat price contracts were generally at $4.25 to $4.50, 
while sliding scale contracts were largely at 62 to 1, 
against basic pig iron at valley furnaces. With the 
$25.75 price that ruled throughout the first four months 
of the half-year this made a settlement price of $4.12 
for the coke. For November and December settlements 
were much higher as pig iron was advancing. 

In November there was much contracting for the 
first half or all of 1919, and some ratio contracts, similar 
in form to those just mentioned, were made at 53 to 1, 
while a few were made at 5 to 1. Flat price sales were 
made at $5, $5.50 and $6, the average of these contracts 
being much nearer $6 than $5. The advance in spot 
coke occasioned by the coal strike curtailing supplies to 
byproduct ovens discouraged further contracting, and 
the imposition of Government price limits put a com- 
plete stop to negotiations, leaving a considerable volume 
of consumption for 1920 uncovered. 





Railroads’ Largest Customer 


The Director of the U. & Geological Survey, George 
Otis Smith, says: “As the railroads’ largest customer, 
the coal mining industry is largely concerned in the 
solution of the transportation problem now so prom- 
inently before the American public. It is plain that 
adequate service and low rates mean much to the health 
if not to the very life of our industry, yet even as 
large buyers of transportation we should not seek pref- 
erential rates at the expense of the rest of the public, 
any more than as sellers of fuel we should be willing 
to let the Railroad Administration procure its supplies 
from our mines at prices so related to bare cost that 
the public must make up the difference. You coal 
operators know too well how that style of shoe pinches 
to wish the same kind of narrow policy on the re- 
organized railroad system. We must allow freight rates 
to be determined by facts of transportation cost, rather 
than by what we claim to be the exigencies of our 
own business. 

“Even a legislature cannot impose rates, however 
they may seem calculated to serve public interest; that 
would deny to the railroad the reasonable reward nec- 
essary for its financial and physical upkeep. The Su- 
preme Court has ruled that a State law can not force 
a railroad to haul coal at a loss on the supposition 
that the profits in the wheat traffic will recoup the 
carrier. So it is that in a spirit of fairness the mining 
industry ought to help in the adjustment of rates 
on a basis adequate to revive healthy conditions on our 
railroads. 

“In its relation to the mining industry the Gov- 
ernment needs to be fair, whether the relation is that 
of mineral landlord or of business investigator or of 
tax collector or of purchaser of fuel. Disregard of 
established equities, ill-advised charges of bad faith, 
threats of commandeering, or offers of confiscatory 
terms are no longer warranted in these days when the 
Government’s necessities are no greater than those of 
other consumers.” 


~ 
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Pittsburgh Coal Trade in 1919 


By B. E. V. LutTy 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and closed the year 1919 with Government price 

limits in force, while from Feb. 1 to Oct. 31 there 
was a free market. During that period there were inter- 
esting developments. . 

After the signing of the armistice the tenseness of 
the market wore off, and by the beginning of 1919 prices 
were not uniformly at the limits allowed by the Govern- 
ment control. The demand was very limited, as con- 
sumption decreased after the cessation of hostilities and 
there was much less disposition on the part of consumers 
to carry stocks. The situation was helped somewhat by 
light production during the holidays, the men celebrat- 
ing freely, while many mines were closed for the period. 

During the first two or three weeks of January off- 
grades of coal were being sold in the market at less 
than Government limits, which for the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict were $2.10 for slack, $2.35 for mine-run and $2.60 
for screened, with a 15c. brokerage allowance in some 
cases, while many sales of good coal were. being made 
with a brokerage allowance, the dealer selling to the 
consumer at the regular price, not charging him any 
brokerage. Many wagon mines were closed while of 
those operating few were able to secure the extra prices 
allowed. Gas coal, however, was in relatively scant sup- 
ply and commanded the limit prices. 


[= PITTSBURGH district coal market entered 


GOVERNMENT PRICE CONTROL DISCONTINUED 


About Jan. 15 the Fuel Administration announced 
that price control of coal, as well as the zoning system, 
would be discontinued at the end of the month. When 
the time arrived an incident occurred which was for- 
gotten in most quarters in a week or two, some operators 
announcing the following schedule of prices: Slack, 
$2.35; mine-run, $2.50; #-in., $2.60; 14-in., $2.75, per 
net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. The actual market 
developed was on the basis of an asking price of $2.35 
for mine-run, with concessions according to the quality 
of the coal and the urgency of the seller’s position. Odd 
lots of coal loaded went as at low as $2. On the other 
hand consumers of gas coal who had had extremely try- 
ing experiences during the war were disposed to pay 
prices asked and get under cover, so that a fair tonnage 
of 3-in. gas coal was contracted for at $2.60 for the coal 
year, to April 1, 1920. 

During February, March and April the coal market 
dragged and the market had a basis of strength but the 
basis was not visible. Consumers of coal were imbued 
with the idea that was very general throughout the 
country as to commodity prices as a whole, that since 
the war was over all prices would decline, and decline 
sharply. Apart from the mental attitude of buyers 
there was the physical fact that there were large stocks 
of coal in consumers’ hands and the further fact that 
consumption was decreasing, domestic consumption fall- 
ing with the progress of the season, while the steel mills, 
the most important group of customers of the Pitts- 
burgh coal disrict, were operating at lower and lower 
rates. The steel mills were operating at between 85 and 
90 per cent of capacity at the beginning of the year, but 
by the middle of May they were down to approximately 
a 50~-per cent rate. 

During this period of extreme apathy on the part of 


buyers the Pittsburgh district coal operators were 
sustained in their price views by knowledge of their 
production costs, which were much higher than gen- 
erally believed by consumers, and by the belief that: 
under the Government control of prices they had not 
been given as large a margin as several other dis- 
tricts, hence if other districts sold coal at much below 
the former Government limits that did not necessarily 
constitute a reason for the Pittsburgh district doing so. 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R. CLOSES LARGE CONTRACT 


About May 1 an event occurred that put a new aspect: 
on the situation and strengthened the operators’ hand. 
It was announced that the Pennsylvania R.R. had 
closed a contract with the Pittsburgh Coal Co. for 
1,200 tons of coal a day to April 1, 1920, at $2.35 for 
mine-run. The Industrial Board of the Department of 
Commerce had been endeavoring to bring the Railroad 
Administration to the point of contracting for railroad 
fuel at stabilized prices, but having failed to accom- 
plish anything in its first effort, than to secure an 
acceptance of its steel prices, the attempt was. 
abandoned. The individual roads bought at various 
prices and for various periods, the shorter periods. 
involving the lower prices, and some Pan Handle coal 
went to railroads for short periods at less than $2. 

By reason of railroad buying, and other important. 
causes, the coal market situation improved in May, 
definitely rounding the turn. Lake shipments began, 
though definite prices were not set. 
try began to revive and of course took more coal when 
it was looking. forward to heavier operations than 
when its operations were decreasing. Buyers gener- 
ally began to observe that after all prices of com- 
modities on the whole were no longer declining and. 
hence they looked with more favor upon coal. 


6 
OPERATORS EXPECTATIONS NoT REALIZED 


The coal operators were convinced that trying times 
were likely in the winter, and they did not believe the 
railroads would be able to handle abnormal quantities 
of coal, as there had been few additions to their rolling 
stock, which had suffered during the war. They con- 
sidered it extremely probable that the miners would 
demand large wage advances when the agreement ran 
out, as it would upon the declaration of peace. They 
did not expect what eventually did occur, a demand for 
wage advances and changed working conditions when 
the agreement which was to run to the declaration of 
peace, or to April 1, 1920, was still in force, but neither 
did they expect the declaration of peace to be postponed 
so long by the failure of the Senate to act on the Peace 
Treaty. 

The operators were therefore very conservative in 


‘the making of contracts for execution during the 


remainder of the coal year, a common policy being to 
sell on contract about half the normal output. By the 
end of June most of the operators had withdrawn 
from the contract market, and several prominent inter- 
ests then advanced their circular prices from $2.35 
to $2.50, mine-run basis. 

Early in the year productions in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict had been at only about 30 per cent, but with the 


- 


The steel indus- 
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beginning of lake shipments operations increased and 
by mid year the district was operating at 60 to 65 per 
cent of capacity. At this time consumers, particularly 
the steel industry, began to heed the repeated warn- 
ings of the coal producers, and started accumulating 
stocks, though on quite a moderate scale. When :the 
stee] strike started. Sept. 22 some of the mills were 
forced to stop receiving coal, but those able to unload 
continued to take coal just the same, and thus the 
steel industry was moderately well stocked when the 
mining suspension began on Nov. 1. 

From midyear to the reimposition of Government 
price limits the coal market increased in strength. The 
change was particularly marked in slack, which in the 
first couple months of lake shipments, with the attend- 
ant increase in output, the sales were made at even less 
than $1.50. 

The coal mining settlement, by the acceptance on 
Dec. 10 of President Wilson’s proposals by the miners’ 
representatives at Indianapolis, was followed by a 
quick return to work of the miners in the Pittsburgh 
district, but within a few days car shortages developed. 
The advent of real winter weather was practically co-in- 
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cident with the mining settlement, thus: slowing down 
railroad operations somewhat, while many cars belong- 
ing to the service of the Pittsburgh district had gone 
far afield, To the extent of about 21,000 cars, accord- 
ing to investigations made by Pittsburgh district oper- 
ators, loaded with coal in western. Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia districts had gone to Chicago and 
points beyond, some as far as Salt Lake City. The 
railroads were prompt and efficient in moving the 
loaded cars to destination as soon as the husbanding 
of coal supplies became unnecessary, but even at the 
end of the year the Pittsburgh district was still short 
of the number of coal cars usually in the service. 

The situation left for the new year was that no 
consumers had any stocks of coal, when normally they 
still have some winter stocks left, and a great many 
were definitely short of coal and unable to operate as. 
fully as conditions in other respects would warrant. 
With the steel industry oversold and with practically 
all coal consuming industries desirous of operating to 
their fullest extent, the outlook for a heavy coal 
demand was never better. Nineteen twenty is being 
looked forward to with great interest. 





Detroit Coal Market in 1919 


By STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


tracted interval of stagnation, only to be brought 

again under governmental regulation after a few 
weeks of improving activity, the coal business in 
Detroit, in the year just passed, has been full of disap- 
pointments and discouragements for wholesalers and 
jobbers and conducive to anxiety and apprehension 
on the part of consumers. 


Pisses G from war-time restrictions into a pro- 


BUSINESS PooR IN EARLIER MONTHS 


Through the earlier months the wholesalers and 
jobbers paid office rent, and filled the role of observ- 
ers rather than of active participants in the business 
from which they derive this rent money. Under the 
active functioning of fuel administrators, federal, 
state and municipal, and their antipathy to coal 
brokers, little remained for the wholesalers and job- 
bers but to sit helplessly, though interestedly, and 
observe the progress made by the various authorities 
in handling business not as the jobbers were 
accustomed to. 

Under the operation of the federal zoning system, 
they saw the local market being overwhelmed with a 
flood of low grade coal from districts that ordinarily 
are called on to contribute little to its supply. They 
saw the high grade stock that had constituted the 
market’s chief reliance diverted to eastern centers and 
the export trade. They saw their customers in the 
retail trade and among the consumers of steam coal, 
responding patriotically to the urging of the Fuel 
Administration, and buying heavily of the inferior 
stock in the effort to make certain that they would not 
be left. wholly unsupplied. 

When the Fuel Administrators ceased functioning, 
the jobbers devolved the task of restoring the market; 
but progress was slow. For weeks following the 
lifting of the zoning regulations and removal of fed- 
eral price restrictions, the market remained in a state 

4 


of languor. The storage yards of retail dealers were 
crowded with an unsaleable miscellany, in which coal 
of inferior grade and in sizes better adapted to steam 
plant use than for consumption in household heating 
equipment, predominated. Steam plants were over- 
stocked with low grade coal and received without 
enthusiasm the information that it was again possible 
to bring into Detroit the high grade stock from West 
Virginia and other mines that had long been withheld. 

The retailers started the new coal year with capital 
tied up in coal, their customers having protested against 
receiving it because of the little yard space for its 
accommodation. The domestic buyers, deprived of 
anthracite, which in the case of many was the only 
fuel with which they were familiar, were supercritical 
as to substitutes. Many of the consumers of steam 
coal overstocked with the inferior coal were unwilling 
to place orders for the higher quality coal until they 
could clear their yards of stocks which presented the 
menace of internal combustion and produced unsatis- 
factory results in boiler rooms. 


GOVERNMENT SETTLEMENTS COMPLICATE SITUATION 


With this basis for stagnation in the retail and 
steam coal trade, the situation was complicated by the 
dilatory policy of the federal government in nego- 
tiating settlements of cancelled war contracts and in 
making payments for government equipment and 
supplies. For some weeks large industrial plants 
were hindered in efforts to revert to peacetime pro- 
duction by the loss of working capital tied up in gov- 
ernment machinery, material and manufactured goods, 
and by the delay of the government in removing 
mechanical equipment which filled the space required 
for the machinery of peace production. The unsettled 
industrial condition was reflected in curtailed opera- 
tion or suspension of factory production with conse- 
quent reduction in coal consumption. This cut down 
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buying requirements of steam-coal users purchasing 
in the open market and protracted the interval nec- 
essary for other steam plants to work out the low- 
grade coal in their reserves. 

Meantime prices held at approximately the maxi- 
mum fixed under the Fuel Administration, with small 
consignments coming chiefly to the retail dealers from 
the mining districts that supplied the city before the 
war. The market dullness continued through the 
spring and early summer. Retail dealers endeavored 
without success to effect some arrangement under 
which the municipal government would take over their 


unsatisfactory stocks. 
ACTIVE BUYING IN LATE SUMMER 


In the late summer and early fall a more active buy- 
ing movement set in. The buying, however, was irreg- 
ular and reflected the general theory among consumers 
that lower prices would be obtainable later in the 
season. The tendency to hold back orders received 
encouragement from time to time from statements 
issued from semi-authentic sources in Washington. 
The belief among steam-coal users that the price of 
coal would revert to prewar prices, which was sup- 
. ported also by the refusal of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to close contracts at the current prices, was 
an influence tending to encourage disregard of the 
reiterated warnings of the imminence of labor diffi- 
culties in the bituminous mining regions. The threats 
of strike action apparently were regarded as part of 
a well prepared plot between operators and mine 
workers to maintain war-time prices. 


CoAL CONTINUED TO COME AFTER STRIKE BEGAN 


There was a certain amount of buying in progress, 
however, and when the strike actually materialized on 
Nov. 1, the preparations of jobbers and wholesalers 
had been so well worked out that coal continued com- 
ing into Detroit in quantity sufficient for steam and 
domestic requirements for two or three weeks. 

Following the reinstatement of Fuel Administration 
prices, the Railroad Administration representing the 
Fuel Administration, seized all coal on cars, the Reg- 
ional Committee finding the Detroit supply so satis- 
factory that a liberal policy of distribution to original 
eonsignees was adopted. Detroit consumers ulti- 
mately were made to feel the pinch of supply in other 
western markets by diversion of an increasing propor- 
tion of the coal sent to Detroit to provide for the 
needs of the railroads or of consumers in other cities. 
With the city confronting an actual shortage because 
its coal was being sent elsewhere, very drastic restric- 
tive regulations were put in operation to conserve 
light, power and coal supply. 


Poor CAR DISTRIBUTION DECREASES SUPPLY 


Termination of the strike came before any actual 
serious hardship had been experienced, beyond that 
attending the suspension of operation by numerous 
industrial plants and the reduced production of others. 
It brought a slight improvement in volume of ship- 
ments into Detroit. The movement has not yet 
regained the level that was maintained previous to the 
strike, though jobbers and wholesalers look for a more 
liberal supply soon. In resuming shipments, however, 
operators are giving first attention to the fulfillment 
of contract obligations, with the result that free coal 
is not plentiful in the Detroit market. 
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Prices on the contract coal in most cases are said 
to show an increase of 25 or 30c. over the maximum 
set by the government, this advance being an absorp- 
tion of the increase in wages granted to the mine 
workers. The change in contract price is permissible 
under terms of most of the contracts which provide 
for adjustment of selling price to meet changes in 


mine-wage scales. 
CONTRACT CONSUMERS ARE NOT SUPPLIED 


Owing to the present condition of supply the con- 
sumers who are not protected by contract find it nec- 
essary to do considerable searching to provide for 
their requirements, though the prices at which they 
are privileged to buy do not embody the increase 
applying to contracts. 

Throughout the year the anthracite situation has 
been unsatisfactory, and the supply irregular. During 
the earlier months of the coal year the prediction fre- 
quently was made that a freer movement would follow 
the closing of the lake navigation. This so far has 
failed to materialize. Supplies in retailers’ yards have 
not been large and would not last long should 
extremely low temperatures for several days stimu- 
late a strong buying demand. While it is believed 
that a large distribution to consumers was effected 
during the summer, despite the slow shipments, a con- 
siderable volume of renewal orders may reasonably 
be expected in the near future. 





Reinforced Concrete Headframe To Be 
Erected at a Scotch Colliery 


The first ferro-concrete headframe in Scotland is now 
in course of erection at the Lochore Colliery of the Fife 
Coal Co., Limited. As the shaft is being sunk on the 
lower portion of the property, the superstructure had to 
be carried to a considerable height so as to bring the 
landing into line with the general level of the colliery. 
The shaft will be sunk 20 ft. in diameter in the clear. 
The foundation for the shaft headframe is in the form 
of a reinforced concrete raft 41 ft. sq. x 4 ft. thick, and 
carried out from the back of this for a distance of 70 ft. 
are two underground beams 5 ft. x 3 ft., which term: 
inate and are connected with a solid concrete foundation 
slab, from which the batter posts spring and run right 
up to the top platform at sheave level. On the top c 
the concrete raft referred to there is a super-founda- 
tion 30 ft. sq. x 7 ft. deep. The ground will eventually 
be filled up to approximately this level, the shaft being 
of course, carried through this super-foundation, upon 
which the four main columns surrounding the shaft are 
set, being monolithically connected to the foundation. 
These columns, tied at intervals with cross beams 
and angle braces, are carried right up to the sheave 
platform. 

The decking level is 26 ft. above the present ground 
level, and is roofed over at a height of 14 ft. The 
structure will be walled for the first half of its height 
with steel mesh, cement-covered inside and outside to 
form a wall 2 in. thick, and the upper half will be glazed. 

The headframe is 90 ft. 3 in. high from the ground 
level to the center of the sheaves, whilst the overall 
height from the foundation level to the top of the 
standard is 126 ft. 3 in. The top is surrounded by a 
concrete platform 30 ft. x 16 ft., thus providing ample 
space for carrying out any work at the gears, etc.—The 
Iron and Coal Trades Review. 
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Cleveland Coal Trade in 1919 


By EDWIN C. BOEHRINGER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


year may be written in terms of stockpiles—the 
extent of them at the beginning and the lack of 
them at the end of the year. Probably no twelve months 
in the industry’s local history have been so packed with 
precedents overturned, demand reaching such extreme 
ranges, and trade conditions generally upset. The year 
in Cleveland ended as turbulent as it was placid in 
beginning. By 
January’s coming found demand for steam and 
domestic sizes of bituminous coal at the low ebb that 
followed the signing of the armistice. 


Cr history in the Cleveland district for the past 


Railroad Administration on mine-run. Good-sized sales 
of slack, too, were made at about this level in the 
Cleveland district. 

May saw steam-coal consumers in Cleveland besieged 
by operators to buy. Warning after warning that 
prices would increase and supplies be restricted later 
in the summer were heaped upon users, but with little 
effect other than to halt the downward trend of prices.’ 
From the middle of April to about July 1 prices re- 
mained stationary, and indications that a revival in 
buying was imminent caused them to multiply. Opera- 





Ohio mine-run and slack were quoted 
at $2.35, f.o.b. mine, and prepared 
sizes at $2.60, but practically none 
was moving. By far the greater 
portion of industry in Cleveland is 
allied with iron and steel, and 
huge stockpiles laid down in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1918 remained as 
mute witnesses to the record- 
breaking consumption expected dur- 
ing the winter. 

. Steam coal users, face to face with 
decreased operations and abnormal 
stocks, withdrew completely from 








COAL STOCKPILE OF THE LAKE-FRONT IRON & STEEL PLANTS AT 
CLEVELAND ; 


the market. Domestic consumption was cut probably 
60 per cent by the mild weather. Consequently, the 
termination of government control on Feb. 1 had only 
the effect of precipitating a slump in prices. Steam coal 
sales in the five months from January to May were the 


‘lowest. on record and: prices acted accordingly. From 


February tothe middle of April prices gravitated cellar- 
ward, and as low as $1.88 finally was done by the federal 
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PART OF 5,000-TON COAL RESERVE OF 
CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINAT- 
ING CO. AT ITS EAST 72D. ST. PLANT 


tors also took heed as July 1 neared, 
and were much less anxious to tie 
up their output on long-time con- 
tracts. The recovery at this time 
was more pronounced in mine-run 
than in slack. 

The beginning of the last half of 
the year was plainly marked. Trade ~ 
conditions took a decided turn for 
the better and order books grew 
fatter. Practically no coal buying 
} having been done in the preceding 
aes! §=6six months, the bottoms of stock- 
piles began to be visible. Recogni- 
tion of the fact that coal prices were 
mounting slowly, but surely, and that delay could bring 
only decreased supplies appears to have been almost 
simultaneous. The result was that early in July several 
of the largest steam-coal users in the Cleveland district 
contracted. When the smaller users learned of this they 
too began contracting, but as usual they were just too 


late. They paid from 10:to 25c. a-ton more for: their 


delay. cline 
From July to the beginning of the strike, on,Noy: 1, 
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the trend of prices and demand for; steam coal was 
consistently upward. From January, when No. 8 mine- 
run was quoted at $2.35, at the mine, to steam-coal 
consumers in Cleveland, the quotation fell as low as 
$1.90, or thereabouts, in mid-April, had risen to about 
$2.15 by late July, and in September and October, when 
the strike loomed up a certainty, reached the high mark 
of $2.75@$2.85 for the year. Buying of steam coal 
became feverish in September and continued so as long 
as any was to be had. But so low had most stockpiles 
been allowed to become that steam-coal users in Cleve- 
land, on an average, entered the strike with no more 
than a month’s supply on the ground. 

No real effects from the strike were felt in Cleve- 
land until late November. Restoration of the govern- 
ment maximums of $2.35 for mine-run and slack, and 
$2.60 for prepared sizes, meant little or nothing, in view 
of the almost complete disappearance of receipts. In 
normal times Cleveland proper receives about 2000 cars 

of bituminous a day—barring that consigned to the 

: e trade; about Dec. 1 receipts dropped to 50 cars 
a day, and sometimes fewer. Dec. 18 saw the arrival 
of five cars from the Ohio No. 8 field—the first coal 
to be received in Cleveland that was mined following 
the ending of the strike. On Dec. 22 the local fuel 
‘committee relinquished its hold on all receipts and 
except for price and trade, conditions became normal. 
Restrictions as to heating and lighting were in effect 
less than ten days in Cleveland. 

Domestic demand for bituminous coal was practically 
nil as 1919 dawned. Cellars were well-stocked in the 
fall of 1918, and the extremely mild winter enabled them 
to survive into the spring with supplies not more than 
half consumed, in many instances. In the spring, an- 
thracite and Pocahontas again became available, and 
domestic demand for these two grades became the 
greatest in the history of the local retail trade. Retail 
dealers, as a result, did a winter business all summer 
long in these sizes, and domestic consumers of coal 
entered the strike period prepared for a siege of several 
months, using only smokeless grades. 


DECEMBER PRICES HIGHER THAN IN JANUARY 


Anthracite wound up the year priced little higher 
than at the start. In February egg was bringing 
$11.25, delivered in Cleveland; in July it could be had 
for $10.85; in September for $11.65, and in December 
for $11.75. Chestnut, which ended the year with a 
local spread of $12@$12.20, could be had for $12 in 
September; $11.65 in July; $11.15 in May, and $11.55 
in February. Forked Pocahontas was quoted at the 
close of the year at $10@$10.50, where in July it 
could be had for $9.50, and in May for $9. No. 8 slack 
was quoted at $4.95, delivered Cleveland, in March; 
$4.75 in April; $4.70 in May, June and July; $4.90 in 
August; $5.10 in October and later $5.10@$5.50 when 

_ government prices were restored. On No. 8 mine-run, 
delivered Cleveland, the retail price was $4.95 in March; 
$4.85 in April; $4.70 in May; $4.80 in June; $4.90 in 
July; $5.10 in August; $5.20 in September, and $5.75 
@$5.90 when the strike broke in November. 

Opening of navigation on the Great Lakes in March 
saw dock piles of coal at upper lake ports almost the 
largest, if not the largest, in the history of the lake 
trade. This coal was a mixture of Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania coal, partially afire. Forced by, 
the zoning system to forego their supplies from Ohio, 

- Pennsylvania and West Virginia in the 1918 season, the 
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upper lake coal trade came back stronger than ever fop 
fuel from. these states. The lake trade thus boomej 
from the day the first lake freighter was able to ge 
through the ice. In the week of June 7, the Lake Erie 
docks set a new high record for loading when they 
dumped 1,122,322 net tons of cargo bituminous cog] 
and 46,007 tons of vessel fuel, a grand total of 1,168,399 
tons. By July 1 the 1919 season was a good 1,500,009 
tons ahead of the 1918 season to that date. 














RECEIPTS OF COAL AT THE HEAD OF THE GREAT LAKES 
1918 











Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminoy 
Northwestern Fuel Co... 443,100 1,352,800 447,400 829,400 
WOR WAN PORE OO. 60.5 5 os oto ns ok... I es ES 557,400 
Pittsburgh Coal Co...... 338,900 1,320,500 254,100 1,217,100 
Superior Coal & Dock... . 20,500 HUGO. cc cuvuca . + an 
PEDOUME CORI TIODK, «53. 0. sv cccsincs | tiesto aes 24,900 3,500 
Boston Coal & Dock.... 31,000 224,700 49,900 175,700 
Carnegie Dock & Fuel... 110,300 1,127,100 158,300 747,500 
Hanna Coal Co......... 127,500 497,500 138,300 292,100 
Island-Creek Coal Co.... ........ 328,800 8,100 153,100 
Clarkson Coal Co....... 12,000 318,800 44,500 56,400 
Northern Coal& DockCo. 48,100 478,200 87,400 280,800 
Zenith Furnace Co....... ........ re 414,600 
Philadelphia & Reading... 147,500 195,800 183,900 170,500 
MCSE COTDONBUIDD :6, 0065s. cc ess. 1306500 © ..%....05 39,500 
Reiss CoalCo........... 140,400 601,500 109,200 317,000 
Pittsburgh & Ashland.... 6,600 HOGG i Sc agutetes 101,300 
Lehigh Valley........... J ee 120,200, it. 
Great LekesComio..... :....... 280,000 6,200 310,000 
RON SSB IES oS 1,609,600 9,590,900 1,632,400 6,855,900 








Shipments to the head of the Great Lakes in July 
and August continued at a record pace. The middle 
of September, however, saw the 1919 season practically 
ended three months in advance of normal seasons, 
Early in September handlers at the upper lake coal 
docks struck, and were out more than a month. In the 
meantime, sailors on the lake fleets became restless and 
there was considerable talk of a sympathetic strike to 
tie up downbound iron ore cargoes and aid the striking 
iron and steel workers. By the time these troubles 
were ameliorated, and vessels that had been temporarily 
tied up were put back in the lake ore and coal trade, 
the coal strike broke. Where on July 1 lake shipments 
of bituminous were ahead of 1918 shipments by 1,500, 
000 tons, the end of navigation—the middle of Decem- 
ber—found the 1919 season about 6,000,000 tons behind 
1918. The loss from July 1 to Dec. 15 in the 1919 
season was some 7,500,000 tons as compared with 1918, 

The total movement of bituminous coal on the Great 
Lakes in the season of 1919 was 22,743,000 net tons. 
In 1918 the movement was 28,153,317 tons. The average 
for the ten years ending with 1919 was 23,500,000 tons, 
thus relegating 1919 to slightly below the average. In 
net tons including the Great Lakes trade in bituminous 
(cargo coal) has been as follows: 























Year Tons Year Tons 

1919 21,713,341 1914 22,995,000 
1918 28,153,317 1913 28,32 3 
1917 26,828,759 1912 23,335,000 
1916 , 24,869,000 1911 21,782,685 
1915 22,420,000 1910 22,838,700 


One feature of the 1919 season on the Great Lakes was 
the demand for slack. More slack was handled by car 
dumpers at the Lake Erie ports than for many a season. 
Another feature was the reduction of lake freight rates, 
making the 1919 ones about on the same level with 1917. 
The 1918 rate of 48c. a net ton on bituminous from 
Lake Erie to Duluth was reduced to 424c.; the rate from 
Lake Erie to Lake Michigan ports was cut from 55c. 
to 474c. In December the rate both.to the west bank 
of Lake Michigan and to Duluth-Superior soared to 
$1.25 a net ton. 

Casting aside the differences between the operators 
and the mine workers—problems which are national and 
not local—the outlook for 1920 is most bright. 
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Columbus Coal Trade in 1919 


By J. W. LEHMAN ' a 


Columbus, Ohio 


trade in the Buckeye State. Early in the year 
there was government regulation of prices and 
distribution and the same thing occurred toward the 
closing days. But during the nine months ending Nov. 
1 there was unrestricted operation and distribution, 
which allowed the market to take the course which was 
the natural result of the law of demand and supply. 
On the whole the year was not as prosperous for 


Te YEAR 1919 was a peculiar one in the coal 


Production figures for some previous years in con- 
trast with those of 1919 show that 1912, 1913, 1916, 
1917 and 1918 exceeded the year just closed in produc- 
tion. 

In 1912 there was a total of 34,444,291 tons pro- 
duced; in 1918, 36,285,468 tons; in 1914, 18,736,407 
tons; in 1915, 22,627,046 tons; in 1916, 34,526,552 tons; 
in 1917, 41,677,986 tons, and in 1918, 47,849,236 tons. 

In arriving at the estimate for the 1919 production 








either the operator or the jobber as it might have been, 
although some showed fair profits, especially where they 
operated low-cost mines. Jobbers generally were not as 
prosperous because of the reduced volume of business. 
On the other hand the retailer was generally prosperous 
because of the better margins now obtainable since cost 
has been ascertained and dealers are inclined to do busi- 
ness with a proper margin. 


33,687,000 TONS PRODUCED IN OHIO 
One of the chief features of the year was a reduction 


‘in the output in Ohio as compared with previous years. 


Stimulated by war activities production in Ohio during 
the years 1916, 1917 and 1918 ranged higher than at 
any previous times and the closest estimates made for 
the year 1919 show a marked falling off from the high 
figures of 1917 and 1918. A careful estimate of the 
production in 1919 made by W. D. McKinney, secretary 
of the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, shows that about 
33,687,000 tons were produced in the State. As com- 
pared with 1918, when a total of 47,894,236 tons were 


‘produced, there is a falling off of approximately 


14,000,000 tons. 


TIPPLE OF THE POMEROY .PLANT OF THE ESSEX COAL CO., OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange gives the following 
figures: Total production for commereial purposes from 
the first of the year to Nov. 1, 14,389,504 tons; produc- 
tion for railroad fuel during the same period, 4,359,787 
tons and lake coal produced during the same period, 
6,188,612 tons. This makes a total of 24,937,903 tons, 
which does not include non-revenue producing railroad 
fuel, which means coal used by railroads on which the 
mines are located. Last year there was approximately 
9,000,000 tons of this class of coal and an estimate of 
the tonnage required for 1919 is 7,500,000 tons, making 
a total of 32,379,903 tons. To this tonnage must be 
added the number of tons produced since the settlement 
of the strike, about Dec. 14, which is estimated at 
1,250,000 tons, making a grand total of about 33,687,903 
tons. When the figures are finally tabulated this will 
not be very far from the real total. 

Production figures in the southern Ohio field by 
months will show in a general way the trend of produc- 
tion during the year. With a capacity of approximately 
2,000,000 tons monthly in the district the following pro- 
duction figures are given: January, 1,685,608 tons; 
February, 1,282,412; March, 1,434,107 tons; April, 
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1,602,850 tons; May, 2,602,920 tons; June, 2,917,316 
tons; July, 3,039,094 tons; August, 3,085/136 tons; 
September 3,310,718 tdéns; October, 3, ‘977, 742 tons; 
November, nothing; December, 1,250,000 tons (esti- 
mated). These figures do not include non-revenue pro- 
ducing railroad fuel. 

A study of the production in the southern Ohio field, 
which is a fair index of production in other parts of 
the state, shows that the smallest output was in Febru- 
ary and March. This was slightly increased in April 
but did not show up with large gains until in May, when 
the railroad fuel contracts which had been hanging fire 
for some time were closed, and the operators started to 
extend their operations. In June and July there was a 
steady increase with the peak coming in October just 
prior to the suspension. 


CAR AND LABOR SHORTAGE AFFECTS PRODUCTION 


Car shortage and labor shortage had their effects on 
production during the year. The factor “no market” 
was also the principal cause for the heavy reduction in 
production. Looking over -the chart of the fall in out- 
put due to the lack of market we find that the output 
started to decrease almost immediately after the sign- 
ing of the armistice in November, 1918, and went up 
rapidly until the a was reached on Jan. 25, 1919, 
when’ there was a ction of 275,000 tons a week, due 
to lack of demand. Then the line started to drop slowly, 
with several reactions until April 26 when a heavier 
demand appeared and it reached normal lines toward the 
latter part of the year. In other words, during the 
latter part of September and the whole of October the 
market readily absorbed all the coal that could be pro- 
duced in Ohio mines. 

The car shortage made its first appearance July 19, 
and on Aug. 30 reached a point where the output in the 
southern Ohio field was reduced by 110,000 tons weekly. 
During the months of September and October the car 
shortage was not pronounced, as the railroad authorities 
made especial efforts to handle the larger production of 
coal. 

Price fluctuations during the year are very interest- 
ing when studied in connection with production, car 
shortage and the approach of the time for the strike of 
the United Mine Workers. In January the federal 
prices prevailed in all districts and as a result there were 
no price fluctuations other than some selling under the 
government prices because of lack of demand. This was 
not genera] however, and, generally speaking, govern- 
ment prices ruled during the month. 


MONTHLY PrIcEs COMPARED 


In February, when the government regulation of the 
industry was removed, the first prices to be governed 
by the law of supply and demand since the time the 
Fuel Administration took charge in the latter part of 
1917 prevailed. The average price paid in the Hocking 
Valley field, in which is included Jackson, Pomeroy and 
Crooksville, was $2.85 for prepared sizes; $2.53 for 
mine-run and $1.98 for screenings. About the same 
levels prevailed during March, when lump averaged 
$2.83, mine-run $2.56 and screenings $1.87. In April 
there was a rather marked reduction, due to lack of 
demand when prepared sizes sold at $2.72; mine-run at 
$2.27, and screenings at $1.62. The month of May saw 


practically no improvement and in fact a still further. 


decline in some gradés. Prepared sizes sold at $2.70; 
mine-run at $2. 20 and screenings at $1.30. In June 
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prices on some grades were still further reduced to $2.57 
for prepared sizes; $2.11 for mine-run and $1.37 for 
screenings. 

In July the average prices were: Prepared sizes, 
$2.75; mine-run, $2.10 and screenings, $1.59. August 
showed some recovery when the average quotations 
were $2.80 for prepared sizes; $2.07 for mine-run 
and $1.58 for screenings. In September prices still fur- 
ther recovered to $3.20 for prepared sizes; $2.40 for 
mine-run and $1.65 for screenings. One of the features 
at this time was the weakness in screenings which was 
due to a heavy production of prepared sizes and lack of 
demand from steam plants for storage screenings. In 
October prices showed a boost to $3.30 for prepared 
sizes; $2.50 for mine-run and $2 for screenings. During 
the last days of October, when it was seen that a suspen- 
sion was inevitable, prices took a boost until $4.50 was 
paid for lump, $3.75 for mine-run and $3.50 for screen- 
ings. In a few instances even higher prices were paid. 

When the strike was in force the Fuel Administra- 
tion was again established and federal regulated prices 
were enforced. These in every instance were the same 
as prevailed during the first month of the year. 


CoAL CARS SCATTERED IN OCTOBER 


With the coming of the federal regulations on the 
distribution of coal at the end of October, coal cars were 
scattered from one end of the country to the other and 
the result was an acute car shortage at the close of the 
year. This condition is expected to maintain for some 
time and will hamper production during the early part 
of the New Year. 

Outside of the big strike of Nov. 1, there was not a 
great deal of loss in production caused by small strikes, 
although there was about the usual quota of such shut- 
downs. Many causes entered into these shut-downs, 
among which were some local grievances, funerals of 
employes or in their families or disputes over scales. 

Stripping operations showed up remarkably well dur- 
ing the year. Early in the strike arrangements were 
made with the employees of many of the stripping oper- 
ations to continue at work, and thus some production 
was possible. Several additional large stripping opera- 
tions were put into commission during the year and 
more will be developed at a later date. 

General development of mines during the year was not 
as active as in some previous years, due largely to lack 
of demand. Some large deals in coal lands were reported 
and in some.casese these deals will mean future develop- 
ment in drift and shaft mines. But on the whole develop- 
ment was not on as large a scale as during the war 
years. 


PRINCIPAL CHANGE IN NORTHERN OHIO 


One of the principal changes in the coal demand in 
central and northern Ohio territory which took place 
recently is the partial failure of the natural gas supply 
which has placed a heavier burden on coal. The cold 
winter has showed up the lessening gas supply and many 
householders have changed from natural gas to coal as 
a fuel. .This means a still further demand for coal for 
domestic purposes. 

As soon as the commission which is now in session 
decides to order an increase in prices, and settles the 
labor question, the operators, having the co-operation of 
the miners, will endeavor to make. 1920 a banner year. 
Operators in this region are of the opinion that the 
work of the commission will be of no avail. 
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St. Louis Coal Trade in 1919 


By E. J. WALLACE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


a week after that eventful Nov. 11 when warfare 

ended for America, mines in the Illinois fields 
began to shut down and those mines were the forerun- 
nets of many others that “blew over” for many months 
of idleness. While peace brought joy to millions, it 
prought poverty to thousands of homes in the Midwest 
fields and a breaking up of perfect conditions from an 
operating viewpoint. 

In the St. Louis territory, with its vast recent under- 
takings in munition and other government supply plants, 
the sudden let-up hit the steam trade hard. As 1919 
came in inventories unearthed huge storage supplies 
that in some cases carried the fuel supplies for those 
plants up into the following May. Contracts made for 
government work were cancelled and all over the Middle 
West the steam market was at low ebb, : 

With the information that the Fuel Administration 
would soon lift its rulings, came a demand from dealers 
and operators alike that the zone restrictions be main- 
tained in the West until spring, on account of the huge 
storage supplies, and certain other trade relations that 
had been formed. In St. Louis alone it was estimated 
that the retail dealers had upwards of 80,000 tons of 


A S 1918 came to an end, as a matter of fact within 
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AUTOMATIC. CONVEYOR LOADERS ARE USED LOCALLY 


coal in storage and then there was close to 150,000 tons 
ef steam coal in storage piles, many of which were 
on fire. ‘ 

Weather records showed the mildest winter on record, 
the winter of 1877-1878 was a mild one, but nothing 
compared to 1918-1919. Each week end brought hopes 
of a colder week to come—a prayer always for season- 
able weather from retailer and operator alike, but the 
weeks slid into months and soon April came in with 
springtime. This brought no retail demand, and work- 
ing hand in hand with no steam call, dismay was ram- 
pant from the miner down to the coal wagon driver. 


Much discontent was evident in the Standard field. 


and a little later on it spread to the Mt. Olive field. This 
smoldering fire was the flame that was to break out in 
the Illinois fields five or six months later, and not 
entirely without cause, through Governmental] failure to 
see far enough into the future of the operating prob- 
lems and causes therefrom, With. plenty. of Carterville 


coal available, as well as some from Mt. Olive, there was 
no work in the greater part of the Standard field. Prices 
were cut, but coal would not move. And cars were plen- 
tiful except in the Carterville field. 

Either government control of railroads or deliberate 
incompetency in those operating them for the govern- 
ment was one of the primary causes for the unfavorable 
coal conditions in the West. Railroad storage supplies 











STEAM SHOVELS AT WORK OUTSIDE ST. LOUIS 


were used; contract mines were idle for months, and 
following this, in the later spring and summer months 
no storage coal was put away. Rank ignorance or 
maliciousness seemed to dominate the railroad fuel prob- 
lems and the Government pretended to help the operator 
by advising the public to store coal when the railroads 
under government control would not store any unless 
they could get a little now and then for less than cost 
of production. 

As January ended, demand eased up on Carterville 
and Mt. Olive. Here and there was a slight cut to move 
no-bills. The Baltimore & Ohio, Louisville & Nashville 
and Missouri Pacific R.R. began to get back to normal, 
with no cars and poor service on such coal as the oper- 
ators could find a market for. Then the terminal at St. 
Louis began to fall down and February saw conditions 
most depressing. 

An effort was made at this time to create selling 
agencies for all of the mines on each road so as to divide 
up the tonnage saleable among all of the mines. This 


- fizzled out for many reasons, but chiefly through lack of 


confidence in the sponsors and in each other. 

Anthracite egg began to move in, which brought grief 
to the dealer who had Arkansas and coke in storage. 
Every dealer now began to work off his storage supplies 
and the public generally called for new coal, to add to 
the trouble. Retail prices: began slipping on Standard 
and Mt. Olive coal at this time and the retailer threw 
away the profit that. the Government said he should have. 

Approaching April 1 a surplus of coal began piling 
up in Franklin County, but the prices held from Will- 
iamson County worked better and sold cheaper, and the. 
Mt. Olive and Standard coals were absolutely a drug. : 
The mines had a hard time getting over two days a 
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week, with over one-half of them idle all of the time or 
next to it: 


REACTION OF STEAM SIZES OCCURED IN JULY 


As June came in there developed a reaction on the 
Carterville steam sizes from Franklin County and many 
mines had thousands of tons stored nearby. There was a 
general picking up of domestic sizes from this field in 
June, all moving to the Northwest. Car supply gener- 
ally was good and at the end of the first half of the year 
found the railroad situation in fairly good shape, except 
that little railroad coal was going into storage. 

-The industrial situation at this time was very bad in 
the Mississippi Valley and steam coal unbilled was the 
cause of many mines remaiging idle. At this time the 
shortage of domestic sizes caused a slight flurry in the 
price, but not for long, in the Standard field. The high- 
grade demand, however, was different. It assumed such 
headway that many operators on July 1 could not prom- 
ise definitely a shipping date on domestic sizes, although 
they Were in some instances idle on account of no-billed 
steam coal. 

Prices prevailing at time of shipment of orders were 
not filled unless they netted the shipper a minimum of 
$3.25 and as high as $3.60. The buyer predicated his 
purchase on the price at time of sale, but he was a party 
to a contract order with equity only on the side of the 
Franklin County shipper, and this coal. will suffer in the 
future as a result of the unfair attitude of a group of 
operators in that field. 

Railroad tonnage for northern and western roads 
showed some improvement in July and toward the end 
of the month the car shortage increased. Mines in the 
Carterville field that were idle since the Armistice were 
reopened, but there was a shortage of men. This soon 
became prevalent throughout Illinois as other mines long 
since idle tried to resume. 

It developed at this time that on account of the uncer- 
tainty of work and the unsatisfactory wage scale, thou- 
sands of foreign miners were going back to Europe. 
Native miners were leaving for the harvest fields and 
seeking employment elsewhere. Several went East to 
nonunion fields. There was an outburst of dissatisfac- 
tion over the fact that the operator was charging more 
every month for his coal but the miner was not getting 
any part of this increase. 

Mines that produced 3,000 tons per day in the Car- 
terville field were down to 1,500 tons, and this falling 
tonnage soon became serious for St. Louis, and the 
southern territory could get but little Carterville coal. 
No orders for the future were taken, and dealers were 
trying to swing the trade to Mt. Olive or Standard coal. 
Anthracite was unobtainable and there was no smoke- 
less coal in sight. This caused good working time in 
the Mt. Olive district for domestic coal, a big tonnage 
of which began to move West. 

The Standard field began to come into its own, so that 
on Aug. the general situation had almost reversed 
itself in a month’s time, except on steam sizes, which 
were the cause of much worry in order to get them out 
of the way for domestic business. ‘ 

The country call for domestic came in now and wa 
never filled as far as high grade coal was concerned. It 
took several months—up to Oct. 30—to take care of the 
Mt. Olive and Standard business that piled up in August 
and some of it remained unfilled to the end of the year. 

On Aug. 1 the retail price of soft coal advanced 
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LOCAL TRUCKS LOADING AT HUGE COKE PILE 


25c. because of the 10c. per month increase in Carter- 
ville, and the bettering of conditions in the other fields. 
The pot of discontent among the miners began to boil 
over in the Standard field. Miners around Belleville 
who had worked one or two days a week for many 
months, because of no business, and others who were 
idle for the same reason for many months, found places 
in the mines but car supply now gave them not over two 
days a week, with no better prospects in sight. This 
income did not cover the cost of the barest necessities 
of life and it did not take long for this propaganda to 
spread. The real primary cause of the trouble was that 
on July 5 many miners laid off as a protest in the 
Mooney case. When they were fined a day’s pay this 
was the straw, figuratively speaking, that broke the 
camel’s back. By Aug. 10 nearly every mine in the 
Standard field was idle except those on the Mobile & 
Ohio R.R. and those at the south of Coulterville. It 
spread to the Mt. Olive field and mines would work for 
a day or two. These miners openly defied their state 
officers and asked them to resign. 

With al! these troubles there was plenty of coal in 
St. Louis. Business in other lines was bad; there was 
no steam demand and the public lagged along in the 
domestic sizes. When Sept. arrived many of the miners 
returned to work for a day or two, and went out again 
when the strike leaders lost their places in the mine. 
Threats were made against those who worked and this 
finally ended in the authorities taking a vigorous stand 
for law and order. 

Miners reported for work at many places on days 
when there were no cars. When there was equipment 
the whole outfit would forget to report and thus there 
was a systematic method of striking apparently within 
their own law. Railroads were desperately in need of 
fuel and they were taking everything in sight, and with 
cars scarce, there was almost no commercial coal to offer. 
Toward the end of the month the striking miners had 
all returned to the same old two and three days a week 
and oftentimes not that. There were no eastern coals 
coming West. And anthracite was uncommon after 
June and July. 


St. Louis CoKE PILES SAVED MIDDLE WEST 


The coke piles at St. Louis saved the Middle West 
during the strike period. The byproduct tonnage was 
close to 75,000 tons, and there were about 35,000 to 
40,000 tons of gashouse coke, which kept the steam plants 
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of St. Louis and east St. Louis going, as well as many 
outside places. The product was shipped out by day and 
night crews, and at the time the strike was settled in 
December there was no gashouse coke left. Orders on 
hand for byproduct covered the available tonnage 
remaining. Fortunately the 1,700 tons of gas coal 
required for the gas plants kept coming in daily from 
the East. 

The fuel conservation rules were lax and brought no 
public relief. They did, however, cause much open rebel- 
lion and public condemnation. With the aid of a few 
practical coal men the Regional Committee began to get 
results and West Virginia smokeless coal came in at the 
proper time and was distributed where it would accom- 
plish most. 

Coming from the railroads, no one knew what kind 
of coal they were going to get, nor the cost of it. At the 
end of the year they had no idea what they were to pay 
for coal received in November and which they sold, in 
many cases, at low prices. The railroads played safe 
by laying it on as heavy as they could. Many small 
places got no coal because a car would cost more deliv- 
ered than the local coal man was worth. Way-bill infor- 
mation was as “Greek to a Mexican” when sought for 
from the railroad. This one glaring instance of govern- 
mental supervision incompetency was manifested here, 
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and as a result many dealers were obliged to charge 
exceedingly high prices. 

Nearly all the eastern coal coming West was the high- 
priced contract quality. Up to the end little, if any, gov- 
ernment priced coal moved West which made the price 
so high that poor people could not buy it. The weather 
continued mild throughout all of this period up to about 
Dec. 15, and even after that there was no real cold 
weather; just cold enough to keep business going. 


SITUATION BECAME ACUTE IN DECEMBER 


Toward the middle of December the local coke sup- 
ply began to get short and the situation became acute. 
Many plants put in oil, and lucky it was for the future 
of the coal man, for these oil burners were all pulled out 
before the first of the year, and coal went in again. 
The cost of oil was about two or three times as great as 
coal in most cases. ~ 

Work was resumed when the strike was called off, but 
the tonnage was small, growing steadily until it became 
close. to normal at the end of the month in all fields., 
Many miners had drifted away, disgusted with their 
calling. For the first time anthracite steam sizes were 
eoming into St. Louis for factories, but other sizes were 
scarce. In the Standard and Mt. Olive fields the Fuel 
Administration prices of last winter were in effect. 





Louisville Coal Trade in 1919 


By A. W. WILLIAMS 
Louisville, Ky. 


finds the industry in what is said to be the most 

disordered condition of the war period. Condi- 
tions throughout the year have been far from satis- 
factory as a whole, and the outlook for 1920 is much of 
a gamble at the present time. Many operators are of 
the opinion that 1920 and 1921 represent the real 
reconstruction period even more than that of 1919. 

In the early part of 1919 
many industrial concerns 
were winding up the war 
orders. Others secured 
considerable domestic busi- 
ness that had fallen be- 
hind during the war period. 
With domestic demands 
upon various’ industries 
slackening in 1920 there 
may be a reduced demand 
for coal. One leading 
operator calls attention to 
the fact that there has 
been an abnormal domestic 
demand since the early part 
of the war, and an increased 
export demand due to con- 
ditions in Europe. However Europe will shor 
start producing much more coal, which will relieve 
export demand somewhat, while shipping is depending 
more and more on fuel oil, with the result that some 
operators feel that the coal industry may become an 
even greater domestic proposition than it was before 
the war. There are some operators who feel that there 
will be an overproduction of coal if conditions return 
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to normal. It is pointed out that if prices at the 
mines are regulated by federal control, along with 
wage control, overproduction will be impossible for a 
long time to come, as many of the small operators and 
wagon mines will be unable to operate profitably. 
Some of the smaller mining companies are now in 
the hands of receivers, and comparatively few com- 
panies had a really good year in 1919. The big com- 
panies with adequate ma- 
chinery and equipment for 
fast mining of better seams 
of coal will be able to oper- 
ate profitably probably even 
under existing conditions. 
Before the war coal sales- 
men were numerous, while 
for the past three years 
they have been scarce. It 
is believed that with good 
labor and car supplies it 
will require six to eight 
months to. place normal 
stocks of coal throughout 
the country, and make up 
for the time lost during the 
strike. After that there is 
a possibility of mines being short of business, which 
will probably result in overproduction and price cutting. 
Louisville retailers as a whole report that their 
records for the year show that they did not make as 
much money as they did under federal control in 1918. 
This was due largely to an effort made to stock the 
domestic consumer in the summer months. Unlike 
conditions in 1918 coal was plentiful, and all retailers 
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were able to secure supplies. Between competition for 
stocking business and price cutting on, coal brought 
in by river, prices remained low during the stocking 
season. Then the mines began advancing prices sharply, 
and retailers did not keep up with the advances, due to 
the fact that a few had good stocks of river coal, or 
cheaply purchased coal, and held prices down. This 
resulted in much domestic stocking at very nearly cost, 
and a big reduction in profits for the retail trade as a 
whole. 

The jobbers did not have an especially good year 
either for when coal was plentiful they had plenty 
offered, but could not sell it. In the spring they were 

















ONE OF THREE LARGE STOKERS AT PLANT OF STANDARD 
OIL CO. AT LOUISVILLE 


offered block coal, and later in the year when block 
was in demand they could only secure the steam sizes. 
In the late fall when the strike became apparent the 
demand became heavy, and they were unable to secure 
any coal, as the operators could sell their production 
direct, and this condition has continued. 

Western Kentucky operators came closer to observing 
federal prices during the year than operators in other 
sections. For several months their prices remained at 
their schedules, even after regulations were lifted on 
Feb. 1. However, eastern Kentucky, Tennessee and 
West Virginia as well as Indiana cut prices to such an 
extent that western Kentucky had to finally meet the 
reductions, and at one time fine screenings were selling 
down around 60c. a ton in spot shipments. When 
block prices advanced western .Kentucky did not go so 
very much over the war time price. Eastern Kentucky 
advanced block prices to a $4 per ton maximum in some 
sections of the Harlan field, while in other sections 
operators asked and got $5.00 to $5.50 per ton. 

With the return of railroads to private control on 
March 1, it is believed that traffic conditions will prob- 
ably be a little worse for a time, but gradually show 
improvement. Large car building companies claim that 
there will be one of the biggest car building movements 
in many years when railroads do finally return to 
private control, as the railroads realize that they are 
shy on equipment, and must have it. 

Prospects for 1920 are very uncertain. If the balance 
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of the winter is as mild as the first part domestic stocks’ 
will carry through nicely, and at most there can not be 
more than sixty days of bad weather in the year. This 
will result in very little early spring demand. In- 
dustrial demand should continue good for some months, 
especially in view of the fact that many industrial 
buyers fear further strike troubles and are anxious to 
secure adequate supplies. 

River shipping didn’t turn out as well during the 
year as had been expected. The West Kentucky Coal 
Co., had some trouble over low stages in the Ohio 
River, and shipments. by water from Sturgis were not 
as heavy as had been expected.: The Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., shipped rather steadily to Cincinnati and Louisville 
during the year, but tonnage was off, as there were 
no available supplies, and there was a lack of demand 
as long as coal could be moved by rail. Cincinnati with 
better combined rail and water rates into Indiana and 
Illinois will probably handle more river tonnage next 
year. A deal is pending whereby the Island Coal people 
may take over a large portion of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company’s river operations, and develop them again 
to something like the former size, The River and Rail 
Coal Co., Louisville, is planning to develop a big barg- 
ing business on Hazard coal to Madison, Ind., and Ohio 
river points if it can secure freight rates from the 
Hazard field to Beattyville, Ky., where coal would be 
chuted to barges, and be towed via the Kentucky and 
Ohio Rivers. The amount of coal in tons moved by 
river to Cincinnati and Louisville during the year was 
as follows: 





—-Cincinnati—. — Louisville — 

1919 1918 919 1918 

ES CEE Oe 11,613 none 1,080 none 
SS Se oe ee NTRS oe 41,775 6,164 430 none 
MN acne Za es no hs weenreniee 50,868 15,709 9,462 2,800 
(ye aes Cant Baa ate aE ST 59,821 31,336 1,600 7,594 
Ns 5 Fie cea ais bs pal bd Bes baa’ 27,502 116,851 1,260 12,855 
Ra Sr ee BAO eran neta 39,906 190,647 17,046 5,251 
1 Be aa eee Sa papers eae ay Cer gre 66,110 791,532 3,210 40,357 
SE a ee to eee 42,387 64,707 4,586 975 
NIN cook < rece ceases 197,565 69,463 1,839 5,231 
SE Peo cere tre No report 65,590 4,823 4,530 
RMI oo vs So So eis nic cee aeane's No report 42,098 4,112 569 
SO EBL SA ig SEN vt 1,439,497 49,448 80,162 


Western Kentucky during the year managed to secure 
much more favorable coal traffic rates into various sec- 
tions, and has been fought “tooth and toenail” by mines 
on other sections, as reduced rates enabled the west 
Kentucky operators to go into districts with low-priced 
coal, in which they had been unable to operate. Eastern 
Kentucky operators have received better rates to south- 
eastern and the gulf shipping points, which have aided 
in securing export and bunker business. 





THIRTY STOKERS IN A ROW, ‘STANDARD: OIL ‘PLANT © 
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The Hazard field which has been one of the youngest 
and fastest growing in the state is handicapped by a 
shortage of railroad facilities. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R. into that section, known as the Eastern 











CARS OF COAL SHIPPED FROM MINES ON 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE. R.R. 


IN POG Siiie ata ha daic oe ek vasa ae ag 35,864 36,632 38,326 
REED i. hyi<'b oa Ryaateie ox" Cleres taba Bae 29,705 37,254 34,950 
EE soe iacce avs arcie wv exe enjsgie at stares 32,069 37,750 38,908 
NM A 28k LAMA i dood hclae std bnale 30,619 39,345 33,520 

AAS RPE Sr rice rch oF 33,930 42,288 36,867 
Te cist E65 ole are. eco es STE eo ROM obs 34,288 40,775 36,765 
RR es eee ele Pre 211 43,706 36,283 
ERNE east ease Canals Sea se vette ame paige 32,232 +42,230 30,885 
MRE NIOD Gs iin.ass'.\3 a wal g's 48% sol reece aces 39,494 +41,992 26,653 
NE gk 3. oon wisi atv veo ye Crh hime Re $45,348 38,737 38,448 
EEE eon re IR ne 720,715 137,017 40,291 


+ ‘'50-ton car” basis. 


Kentucky division has only one outlet, that being west- 
bound and can only handle about 450 cars of coal a day, 
whereas the capacity of the mines is around 765 cars, 
leaving the railroad capacity the controlling factor. In 
1913 Perry County was producing but 25,000 tons 
annually, while that county alone had produced 2,120,- 
000 tons in 1918. The Louisville & Nashville R.R. has 
not developed the division to meet requirements, not 
having sufficient sidings, or trackage heavy enough for 
the larger trains and locomotives. 
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Large consumers of coal are much interested in 
development’ of better methods for reduction of con- 
sumption, and the various trades associations today are 
employing experts to aid in improvement of plants. 
The accompanying photos show: two interesting types 
of such installations. 

In an illustration in the far column of the oppo- 
site page is shown one of three 500-hp. automatic 
stoker boilers, equipped with [Illinois stokers, at 
the power plant of the Standard Oil Refinery at Louis- 
ville. Coal for these boilers is loaded to overhead 
magazines with an electrically operated shovel supplied 
by the Alfred Box Co., of Philadelphia. Ashes are 
automatically dropped from ash pits to empty gondola 
cars by air valves to sliding doors in the bottom of 
the ash hoppers, the cars coming in under the plant. 
The boiler room in this plant is on the second floor, 
some thirty feet above the ground level, which makes 
it more convenient to remove the residue of ashes 
automatically. 

The other illustration shows 30 stokers in a row, also 
in the Standard Oil Refinery,.at the same place. Some 
are, however, extremely indistinct, as the battery is so 
longythat they fade away in the distance. 


ym. 





Byproduct Coke Ovens in 1919 


By C. J. RAMSBURG 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


in operation Jan. 1, 1919. This makes a total of 
10,519, or an increase of approximately 11 per 
‘cent, and since the new type of oven has a greater Ccar- 


Tn were 2 total of 1,138 ovens added to those 


‘ bonizing capacity per unit than the general average, the 


increase in coking capacity amounts to practically 14 
per cent. It will thus be seen that the past year has 
been a good one from the standpoint of conservation 
in coke making and the increased production of byprod- 
ucts. A list of ovens now in operation is as follows: 


KOPPERS OVENS 


Owner or Operator : No. 

Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Sydney, N.S.......... ccc ccccccceceeceees 120 
UV ANNOG TIER ©0,, PYOWMIOMON, Mio Mees «0.6. oo 0 0004s der'els ob Sacuetlem woes 40 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa..................0008- RE: 240 
Rainey-Wood Coke Co., Swedeland, Pa... ......cccccccdeccccccccseves 110 
Sraeen tite CO., Claiston, Oe ..o 5 i as ive vin bvcicvde wv cde ene notckouee® 128 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., Birmingham, Ala...............000005 72 
Rais c Shp ch 6 dislae Ped oF bh ON ACE Cae Lee wee SeeeRdeer eee 710 

SEMET-SOLVAY OVENS 
Reed Mater: Co., Detroit; MiGR: . ios. ce conc oshe SDs wales oP ustew eee 120 
Mark Manufacturing Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind.............6.0.0.e0eeee 120 
Reeenweons Bteek Ca., Buffalo; N.Y. oo je cc cdc cc chet te bucnghicgebae 60 
MI a 62 SG: ace'civ 6d gkchielo.cerded w. ra ance pn Lk iobd as olan hits eae ae 300 
OTHER TYPES OF OVENS 

Wisconsin Steel-Co.,: South Chicago, Ti. « .. sé. <i 6.0 0b viel oSeccectecdes Gewe 88 
Citisens Gas Co., Indianapolis, Ind 1... ii. ice ce ce cect levees ceetes 40 
TUS ES 2s oGashis sib a palcd de eke nye Awa ate ee OG baie kee COE eee 128 


The following plants are in course of construction and 
should go into operation during 1920: 


KOPPERS OVENS 


Owner or Operator No. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa...............e eee eee e eee 60 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md.............ceecceeceeeeeecne 180 
Donner Union Coke Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y.............65..60.5%. 150 
Birmingham Coke & By-Products Co., Birmingham, Ala................ 50 
Domestic Coke Corporation, Fairmont, W. Va..........--. eee eee e eens 60 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Midland, Pa.............00 0000 eects 100 
SAMIR < bso’ !o ale baie 6 rc MMMM oe chtvcd ie pb cd’aitals! Sh sleet wn belwdie Lae 600 


SEMET-SOLVAY OVENS 
loss-Sheffield Steel & Iron'Co., Birmingham, Ala.... . TEE er ee ae 120 


It is evident that the coming year will see a falling off 
in ovens going into operation.. This doubtless arises 
from the high cost of construction. It is, however, be- 
coming evident and undeniable that the cost of construc- 
tion has come to stay for a long period. The saving 
to be effected has adjusted itself to the times, so that 
the return on the investment is as sure in 1920 as it was 
in 1913. The past year has seen one encouraging devel- 
opment, in that, the use of straight high volatile coals 
in coke making has been proved a success and that a de- 
creased cost of coke per ton of iron produced, is to be a 
consequent fact. 

The high prices for food products, particularly those . 
whose production is greatly enhanced by the use of fixed 
nitrogen, makes the demand for sulphate of ammonia 
an active one, and insures a good price for this product. 

The increased use of creosote oil for the preservation 
of high priced timber, the demand for pitch in building 
construction and the increasing use of tar felt, have 
made a marked increase in the demand for tar and tar 
products. In addition to these demands, the use of tar 
products in road construction is assuming enormous 
proportions. Practically every state in the Union is en- 
gaged in a good roads campaign and the excellent binder 
from coke oven tars will be used on a large number of 
the contemplated highways. Coupled with the demand 
there is a relatively decreased supply of tar because the 
steel industry has come to realize that one of the best 
fuels available for use in the open-hearth process is coke- 
oven tar and little of this material made available by 
recent coke-oven construction is coming onto the market 
at this time. : 

Benzol, toluol, and solvent naptha are being sought in 
larger quantities daily by the dye manufacturer, the 
pharmaceutical product producer and by those indus- 
tries requiring the.use of high: grade solvents; for 
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example, rubber, paint and varnish makers. At the close 
of the wartit was expected that motor fuel would be the 
ultimate destination of the major portion of the benzol- 
plant products, but there is reason to believe that while 
benzol mixtures with gasoline produce a fuel much 
superior in generally satisfactory motor operation than 
straight-gasoline products, the immediate future will see 
decreasing proportions going into this fuel and greater 
proportions. into chemical trade channels. 

The following products can be secured in daily oper- 


ation in the modern byproduct coke plant producing: 


1000 tons of coke per day, or a two-blast furnace coke 
supply plant. 


RE BL EG. Vonks co sees 5 oo bi ween ccs 3,000 gal 
ES DGS EE re ae ees eee 750 gal 
pon young oh Se aa een 550 gal 
MMS RE SOE ORG Sh ace Cinratorn e's, 5 «). wchcbwle 16,000 gal 
Sulphate I Ea 0 5 o'o-y fsa 0 oo be’ b 18t 


ons 
Surplus gas for sale or use.................... 9,000,000 cu.ft. 
The value of these products to-day on conservative 
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contract basis amounts to over $3.50 per ton of coke, 
and since each. modern oven produces at least 4,000 tons 
of coke per annum, this means a return per oven in 
byproducts, of $14,000 yearly. Of course, this is not a 
net return, since plant investment and operating ex- 
penses must be deducted therefrom. It may be safely 
said, however, that never in the history of byproduct 
coke production has the outlook for favorable return 
even at the high construction costs at present obtaining, 
been better than on this the opening of the third 
decade of the twentieth century, and never has con- 
servation been more important than in the closing days 
of 1919. 

The need for conservation is becoming more gen- 
erally recognized and the losses resulting from turning 
coal into coke without saving byproducts are beginning 
to be fully recognized, and this is increasing the interest 
in the byproduct oven. 





Geological Survey Production Estimates 





strike was approaching 


HE accompanying 
graph shows how 
1919 output failed 

at all times to reach the 
level of the output of 
1918 except during a week 
or two when the produc- 
tion was increased in 
1919 by the prospect of a 
strike and decreased in 
1918 by the probability 
of peace. Overlooking 
the strike period, the low 
point in 1919 was in the 
week ending April 5, the 
bathodic period of the 
year being between Feb. 
8 and April 26. The 
biggest tonnage was 
recorded for the week 
ending Oct. 25, when the 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1913-1919 


(Net tons) 
Pennsylvania 
Year Anthracite Bituminous Total 
_ of 5S SAR BH Feitae oe cas 91,525,000 478,435,000 569,960,000 
Ee IIR i CRSA ge SB 90,821,000 422,704,000 513,525,000 
ME ios sake reltl Se Attia x ote eve 88,995,000 422,624,000 531,619,000 
SECO ei ie petiees pre 87,578,000 502,520,000 590,098,000 
Me Ss WEN on Pilali seis ts 99,612,000 551,790,000 651, 402, 000 
EEL ARE RR a gt ty 000 579,386,000 678, 212,000 
Miia ee ea od Siac ces ,000 458,063,000 544, 263,000 
*Estimated. 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL, 1918-1919 
(Net tons) 


Month 1918 1919 
MINEN SES bb CiSSAy aii bietos Oe EMER EEN oia'es 42,227,000 41,487,000 
iol oa ra 675 5.550, orb. 6 gtuc Ah oforeay oiete For os 43,777,000 31,566,000 
MEETS HRPM gee cities ann. SAN ce oe Oeaasate 48,113,000 33,719,000 
RNS als aE Bi ai .niy'Elong, covein's Ady 20 tis 46,041,000 32,164,000 
ne SSA ace ie a aie oc ag rare ae 50,443,000 37,547,000 
RE 5S 5ite viele tick Fo bins cine Kols's Ob pisis 0's ha 51,138,000 37,054,000 
(+ Sho Ae Oh ha a ier etme SAE rie 54,971,000 42,698,000 
SR ee cr ee Det cee Seen 55,114,000 42,883,000 
IS oS ec Ks Sid wd’are + an" reigunnine's « 51,183,000 47, 402, 000 
NREL IGN ( calet a. bon vet Na ss oes 52,300,000 36, 243,000 
II 15 rdie Bie toads 3s, Oka Shape man's Geis 43,895,000 18,688,000 
DT oC eite Ser Lh wtih tes sae ye.3 ¥ 40, 184,000 36, 612, 000 

RD xia 25 Lite prtigrenk 8 tcig so ss¥ dso bse pa aa See 579,386,000 458,063,000 





and every mine worker 
was hustling to lay by 
for the long layoff. 

The largest output per 
week in 1919 came within 
a few thousands of tons 
of the maximum in 1918. 
But there were no such 
periods of sustained out- 
put as in that earlier year 
when patriotism and a de- 
sire to win the war made 
the work of mining not so 
much a labor as an act of 
devotion. The peaks of 
production in coal mining 
should certainly be ironed 
out if a way can be found. 
of accomplishing this most 
desirable of results. 
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Reports on Activities 
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in Coal- Mining F ields 


Made Mostly by Mine Inspectors 


This, like all the issues 


the coal-mining public. The 
chart herewith shows what 



































































































































of Coal Age, derives itS 600,000,000 RS SSL ISLAAAMAAAVAD 
importance = = = ; | J a en occurred were 
erous assistance coa usiness in \ 
coal industry. The editors After some years of steady 
desire to express to the — soo9000 progress from 1914 to the 
— ig of = / - of en — 
collaborators eir keen suddenly ecreased. 
sense of the courtesies | / \V is probable that 1920 will 
extended ae} - ponies iciiteti | lf be as active as - in = 
thus incurr e wor on A past, as stocks are low an 
was often performed under 2 \ t | business unusually active. 
great difficulties, not the 0 RY i To phrase the matter in 
least being the closing of Banc MA other words, the year 1918 
the affairs of the year just  , 500000000 / has combined with the year 
past. Some articles by men 3 7 1920, just enterend, to steal 
of leadership and and | ee a eh cet Any 
ity in the various fields ailure in 1919 wi as- 
have been crowded out by = 20000000 va a of mee Ps a 
lack of space and will year that follows. True i 
appear in a later issue. | YY was warm in the winter of 
Notable among these is one we N Vad the early part of 1919 and 
on the Alabama industry wooo | that affected the result, but 
by Erskine Ramsay, and ey | ANTHRACITE | | J. | Lon Lepansenr [IN 1920’s opening shows low 
one by A. C. Watts on IL nee Airy the temperatures and high con- 
the Utah industry. To ah ai ee: saepeeeee sumption with their usual 
all the leaders of national HEV ARS Beas eae promise to the coal industry. 
ta | | ee ae Ll} | e e e 
0 The variation in the coal 





thought and action whose 
work has found place in 
our columns in the past year let us give our most 
hearty thanks. It is their duty, as it is their pleasure, 
to make use of this medium for the enlightenment of 


GRAPH SHOWING COAL PRODUCTION SINCE 1890 


production seems to be 
growing more marked than in early years. Can it 
be. it possible that this is the result largely of extended 
and wide-spread strikes in the coal and other industries? 





Summary of Production 


The production of coal by states in short tons as 
reported to Coal Age by mine inspectors and others is 
shown in the following table: 


FOTO Na ana Se RGR oe PR Sy DIP: Fels Nail 5 15,750,000 © 
OO APES ie fears Oe) ng Gin he gs: Sere 70, 000 
Ree he nas er 10, 307, ais 
GAR RS RS total 38 Ay Ce Te SERS 5,0 
ET ON Per Sie. pee semi ah 45, 693, 093 
1 Nee eared paratt  P Sy ch Po Nes 25,053,064 
MMS oc ANS hres sina taS RCBGR + ohio 7,000,000 
bE he RTL LAV 5 ONE BAe paitag oe 6,000,000 
I CE gis) 1655s Suis Satorce goatee wend ae 30,000,000 
INE obec vac, 65. eth eed Pe raed ,000,0 
MIN c. eee ote ebro Weel ET aCe ee 1,000,000 
Me =o ragid Acs, wale reltiaca ae peo 4,381,840 
SRC EL PPERT Te PRO Fe 783,694 
MMIII 46. «5 5.0 cee mwlnn ba ciale oe lax 3, 272, 129 
ie ee MRI SY os Seeder Ate cee re 35, 000, 000 
SS Eee ee ane eis Pele pence: 3,94 1 39 1 
Pennsylvania (anthracite).................4 85,570,469 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)...............+6. 141,596,625 
REINDERS c/o. 0-< or odio cic oc oa. olv'iw oes Seale 10,000 
I oh oi-6. 0 Shs ett gaialel 6 PRET ET NCEA 5,000,000 
Me oy tS cseiacicna t evanidewuhinisoen 1,653,000 
RC socks cc tecesicrens cle auhe mumeeebee 4,568,128 
ME 2S co. 4s aids eowlore o Seteulam nctatele cue 7,500,000 
NMR, WEPIALUG ib ciesincin.c. os deta ecu 803.9 
MUNIN ohn s. 5 ds wegen dS AE Odeo eee 7,882,682 
RUNS share ss:c o oie b Zete herd wnetehs Seal eatanate watery ae 532,138,529 


The estimates, as is natural, do not precisely total 
with those of the U. S. Geological Survey but they give 
an indication of the relative importance of the states 
as productive units. The loss of tonnage has been much 
greater in some than in others. The mines producing 
higher-class coals being relatively more active than 
the others. 


Alabama 
By H. B. McLAURINE 


Birmingham, Ala. 


HE coal production of Alabama for the year 1919, 

from present estimates, will total about 16,000,000 

tons. This is a decrease of approximately 3,500.- 
000 short tons as compared with 1918. The decrease is 
attributed to a number of causes, viz: Shortage of 
labor early in the year due to men being still in the 
army; lack of cars; strike and the failure of miners 
to promptly return to work after the strike was 
called off. 

Many improvements have been made during the year 
at different plants, notwithstanding the increased cost 
of material and labor. . 

The fatalities are on about the same basis as 1918, 
and taking into account the loss of 22 lives by the 
explosion of gas at the Majestic Mine, April 29, the 
showing made is considered very good. 

The development of the Warrior River proposition 
has recently assumed definite shape. The Port of Birm- 
ingham Company has been organized on a basis of 
$200,000 capital stock, paid in, and adequate facilities 
are being completed at Birmingport (Short Creek) and 
Mobile, Ala. It is the purpose of this company to issue 
warehouse receipts on coal in carload and barge lots, as 
well as other classes of merchandise, which receipts can 
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be used as collateral at banks and provide means for 
the operation expenses should there be any lack of 
market. Of course the larger mines on the Warrior 
will build their own tipples on the river and load at 
the mine. 

Now that the wage dispute with the miners is in 
process of settlement it is expected that the production 
for 1920 will show a substantial increase as compared 
with 1917 and 1918, which were our banner years. 





Alaska 


By SUMNER S. SMITH 
Alaskan Engineering Commission, Seattle, Wash. 


T= output of coal in Alaska probably approxi- 
mated 70,000 short tons for the year 1919. This is 
divided about as follows: Matanuska field 44,000; 
Cook inlet, 3,500; Nenana, 20,000 and scattered 2,500 
tons. In the Matanuska field 38,000 tons were produced 
from the Eska mine, 4,000 from the Chickaloon mine and 
2,000 from several scattered prospects in the lower end 
of the field. The Eska and Chickaloon mines both 
produced bituminous coals, the latter being of a con- 
siderably higher grade than the former. The balance 
was lignite. 

The Bering River Coal Co. and the Alaska Petroleum 
& Coal Co., both situated in the Bering River coal 
field continued development work on their properties 
in the Bering River field. 





Colorado 


By A. R. TIBBITS 

Office of the State Mine Inspector, Denver, Colo. 
Te coal production of Colorado in 1919 was 10,- 

307,214 tons, showing a decrease of 2,350,841 

tons as compared with that of 1918. Immediately 
after the armistice was signed, the tonnage dropped to 
what would have been considered normal before the war. 
The year began with the production steadily falling off 
until June when the monthly output was as low as 785,- 
000 tons. From then on it began to rise again until 
in October it exceeded a million tons. 

The slump in the market closed most of the numer- 
ous small mines, which the press for greater produc- 
tion in order to win the war, had opened in the south- 
ern field, and which were able to help materially in sup- 
plying the local trade. These did not resume operations 
in 1919. Nearly all these mines were wagon develop- 
ments and none of them new openings. 
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In the summer months it became evident that little 
coal was being bought for storage for the winter. The 
public was duly warned to lay in winter supplies, but 
little heed was given thereto, the consumer, no doubt, 
hoping that the selling price of coal would go down. 
The fail trade soon made it clear that a coal shortage 
prevailed, the dealers were swamped with orders for 
fuel they could deliver at best only in part. When the 
strike went into effect, it was further discovered that 
the coal reserves in Colorado were small, even the rail- 
road having stored only sufficient coal to meet the needs 
of the railroad service for not to exceed six weeks. Nor 
had the surrounding states, depending chiefly on Color- 
ado for their fuel shown any greater foresight. To 
add to the distress of the situation, an unusually early 
and severe winter set in, causing much suffening in the 
adjoining territory as also at points in Colorado. 

Colorado has been the locus of many labor troubles 
in the past, and the advent of the recent coal strike was 
viewed with much apprehension. A complete tie-up was 
feared. However, the edict of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America ordering the closing of all coal mines in 
all other states exempted from the general walkout 
those mines operating under contract with this organi- 
zation in Colorado. Therefore, from the start of the 
strike, a daily output of 11,000 tons was assured for 
distribution. 

The Victor-American Fuel Co., operating mines in 
Fremont, Huerfano, Las Animas and Routt counties, 
maintained a daily production of 5,000 tons; the Color- 
ado & Utah Coal Co., operating in Routt County, got 
out 1,800 tons daily. The production of the mines of 
these companies together with that of a number of 
small operations, brought up the daily average output 
to 11,000 tons in November, working an average of 22 
days under contract. ’ 

The total production of the state for November was. 
622,894 tons, hence it will be seen that about 60 per 
cent of the production was obtained. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. operates 23 mines, 
several of which have been closed part of the year. 
Five of the large producers supplying the Minnequa 
Steel Plant with about 5,000 tons daily, were closed in 
September when the steel strike shut that plant down. 
The product of these mines is a coking coal reserved 
solely for the Minnequa ovens. Fifteen mines of this. 
company were working when the strike went into effect; 
they are located mostly in the southern field, and work 
under the Rockefeller Industrial Plan. When the strike 
was called, the men in most of the camps of the Colorado 
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Fuel and Iron Co. voted by large majorities to remain 
at work. Many of those who did quit, soon returned 
+o the mines when they saw that there would be no hos- 
tilities and that sufficient protection was assured in 
case of an outbreak, of which there was at no time 
serious danger. Consequently by the middle of Novem- 
ber the production of the mines of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co. had climbed from 5,000 tons a day to 
15,000 tons, or to about 80 per cent of normal. 

To the 60 per cent output of coal mined during the 
strike, the Utah Fuel Co., operating the Somerset mine 
in Gunnison County, contributed a daily average of 
1,000 tons and worked 25 days. This company is so 
fortunate as to be able to record that it did not lose a 
single man or working day by the strike. The camp of 
this company is laid out on a picturesque mountain site, 








PRODUCTION OF COLORADO BY COUNTIES FOR 1919 
(Showing increase or decrease, 1918-1919) 
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-close to some hot springs, the water of which is con- 
-ducted to a swimming pool and bath-houses for the use 
-of the employees. The company has done everything 
-available to make the standard of living at this camp 


conform to the best American ideal, supplying the camp 
with a good school, playgrounds, church, club house, 
well built tenant houses furnished with water for both 
domestic and irrigation purposes. In addition, the 
mine itself is one of the best equipped and most up to 
date in the state. 

At the mines of Boulder and Weld counties in the 
northern field, where only lignite is produced, the strike 


“was more effective. While few of the mines in this 
- district are working under contract, at least none of the 


large mines of which the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. op- 
erates ten, and the National Fuel Co. two, the organiza- 


tion has here a stronger following than anywhere else - 


in the state. Despite this fact, however, Boulder was 
able to produce 42 per cent of its normal output and 


“Weld County 31 per cent. In Routt County, all the 


mines with the exception of those of one large company, 
operate under contract. In November this county pro- 


-duced 88,628 tons against 117,602 tons in October. 


In summing up the effects the strike had on the coal 
production in Colorado, it can be safely said that it 


cost the industry about 42 per cent of what would have 


been the normal output had there been no strike. An- 
other factor hampering the tonnage was a car shortage, 


-ears being moved very slowly, thus congesting traffic 
-and causing many mines to lie idle waiting for empties. 
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While Colorado produced almost enough coal for home 
consumption, the urgent needs of other parts.of the 
country necessitated shipping it out: of: the state, and 
in common with other regions, Colorado suffered the 
riged curtailment of fuel and light enforced elsewhere. 

The strike has also shown that the labor situation in 
Colorado is better than in former years. Labor has less 
of a grievance. There is no doubt, that the Rockefeller 
Industrial Plan has been the means of materially im- 
proving the situation. All the coal camps of the Color- 
ado Fuel and Iron Co. working under this plan, show 
a decided uplift in the standard of living and a better 
understanding has been created between the employees 
and the mine officials. The fact that so many of the 
employees working under this plan refused to go out 
on strike, shows that it has vital merit.. The conclusion 
is that better living conditions and a sincere effort 
towards fair and just treatment of the workmen have 
done much towards conciliation. 





Idaho 
By R. N. BELL 


State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho 

HE coal resources of Idaho are more conspicuous 

for their absence than for their presence. The 

rugged mountain topography. which prevails over 
a large portion of this state is largely accompanied by 
crystalline metal-bearing formations and lava flows, and 
while our mine production ranks second among the 
states of the Union in its yield of lead and a close second 
in its yield of silver values, the bulk of our quite 
important coal requirements, running into several mil- 
lions of tons a year, have previously all been imported 
from the adjoining states of Wyoming and Utah and 
our total coal production of 5,000 tons for 1919 is the 
record output so far. 

Near the eastern border of Idaho a small area of the 
cretaceous coal-bearing formations of Wyoming extend 
over the Idaho state line. Within this area some prom- 
ising coal prospects have been discovered recently. Only 
one of these, however—the property of the Idaho Coal 
Mines Co.—has so far been developed to a commercial 
stage. 


War HELD UP PROGRESS OF IDAHO COAL MINE 


This enterprise has been held up throughout the 
greater part of the year because of financial diffi- 
culties brought about by the termination of the war. 
Recently, however, these financial troubles have been 
adjusted but the enterprise was further interrupted by 
the jockeying tactics of the railway administration 
and the local railway authorities, in their tardiness in 
completing a railway spur to these interesting coal 
deposits which are situated 10 miles west of Driggs, 
the county seat of Teton County, 

A railway spur had been under construction to the 
mines with the track laid for 7 mi., the grade finished 
to the mine and material on hand for the completion 
of the track. Because of the disastrous coal famine 
pressure was brought to bear by the Governor and 
other state authorities, and the work of laying the 
remaining three miles of steel has recently been under- 
taken and should be completed to the mine shortly. | 

These deposits are situated in a foothill country at 
an elevation of 7,000 ft. above sea level and consist of 
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a series of steeply pitching parallel beds of high grade 
bituminous coal carrying the following general aver- 
age analysis, according to numerous tests by state and 
Federal authorities. 


Per Cent 
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There are nine parallel beds in the series with inter- 
vening spaces taken up with hard sandstone and shale 
formations varying from 100 to 500 ft. thick. These 
beds themselves vary in thickness from 30 in. to 12 ft. 
of clean coal. They have been proven by careful survey 
and surface cross course prospecting to be persistent 
for two miles. The principal development has been 
performed on one 5-ft. and one 10-ft. bed. The 5-ft. 
bed has been opened by a crosscut tunnel at the 100 ft. 
level and entries driven along its course for 3,000 ft. 


IDAHO HAS A GOOD MINE IN OPERATION 


From this shallow development 30,000 tons of coal has 
been produced and sold to local wagon-haul market. An 
incline shaft 500 ft. deep has been extended down on 
the bed in the center of this shallow development and 
a new entry with systematic accompanying air courses 
opened for 1,000 ft. in length, driven at that level, from 
which 10,000 tons of coal has been broken down and is 
now ready ‘to be drawn through the chutes and hoisted 
to the surface as soon as the railroad track is completed 
and shipping facilities thus afforded. 

This development is well equipped with hoisting 
apparatus, Sirocco fan air compressor and punching 
machines, and good tipple facilities. It is situated half 
a mile from the end of the railroad track to which 
point the coal will have to be delivered témporarily 
in sleds. 

On the 10-ft. bed, which is cut by a narrow gulch, 
adit entries have been driven 500 ft. in each direc- 
tion to a face depth of 200 ft., and a considerable supply 
of coal has been extracted for shipment. At the rail- 
way terminal a drainage and ventilation tunnel 7 x 8 
ft. has been started and is already in 600 ft. This 
long crosscut will be driven 6,000 ft. and is designed 
to cut the whole series of coal beds at depths on their 
dip varying from 500 to 900 ft. This should greatly 
facilitate their exploitation and subsequent operation. 
A complete plant of machinery is already on the ground 
for driving this tunnel and for the railway bunkers and 
tipple equipment that will be quickly put in shape for 
a daily capacity of 1,000 tons. 

The engineering estimates of the resources of this 
property down to this tunnel level are conservatively 
placed at ten million tons. The steep pitch of these beds 
(about 50 deg.) has resulted in considerable slip move- 
ment on the coal and in mining considerable slack is 
produced. The coal, however, has exceptional steaming 
qualities and with good roof and careful mining a sub- 
stantial proportion of lump coal can be produced. 

This property is immediately adjacent to the most 
extensive agricultural region of Idaho and to the rapidly 
expanding sugar beet industry which is an extensive 
user of slack coal and since the other sources of supply 
are fully 250 miles distant, this property will enjoy 
an extensive home market and a decided railway freight 
advantage. Its fuller development should afford a 
profitable and desirable coal mining enterprise for 


Idaho. 
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Illinois 


By JOSEPH C. THOMPSON 
Director Department of Mines and Minerals, Springfield, Ill, 


During the calendar year 1919 several factors entered 
into and influenced the production of coal in Illinoig 
in an adverse manner. Among these was the coal 
strike in the bituminous field which practically shut 
down all shipping mines for a period of six weeks. 

It is estimated that the production from shipping 
mines would have been 57,993,293 tons with 1,300,000 
tons additional from local mines had there been no strike, 
The loss attributable to the strike amounted to 8} 
million tons during November and 5 million tons dur- 
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ing December. Thus the total loss in output as a 
result of the strike is estimated as being 134 million 
tons, while the actual output will be about 45,693,293 
tons. 

During the year Illinois was extremely fortunate in 
not having any serious accidents to reduce the output 
much below normal. Fortunately also the mines were 
started up after the strike, and in spite of the fact 
that this resumption took place at the most dangerous 
period of the year no accidents of a serious nature 
have occurred at any of the mines of the state. Fur- 
thermore it is not anticipated that any such will occur 
now because normal working conditions have been re- 
sumed and the roads are thoroughly sprinkled and kept 
moist in spite of cold weather. 





Indiana 


By Camry LITTLEJOHN 
State Mine Inspector, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HE coal mining industry of Indiana for the fiscal 

year ending Sept. 30, 1919, did not assume such 

proportions as in the preceding year owing, no 

doubt, to the unsettled condition of the country follow- 
ing the signing of the armistice. 

Consumers of coal thought, as they with reason had 

a right to think, that wartime prices'.for fuel would 
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recede from the high figures set by the fuel adminis- 
tration. Those engaged in the production of war 
material required some time to rearrange their plants 
for the production of peacetime commodities. The 
anticipated fall in prices did not materialize; but, on the 
contrary the prices of nearly everything necessary to 
the maintenance of a family took an upward swing and 
this fact created universal dissatisfaction among those 
whose wages had been fixed at a stipulated price by the 
government. 

This dissatisfaction manifested itself in numerous 
minor strikes, most of which were unauthorized by the 
officials of the labor organizations to which the men 
belonged. The mining industry was affected along with 
others. The dissatisfaction resulting from the continu- 
ation of what is called the Washington agreement 
between the operators and miners culminated in the 
nation-wide strike which became effective Nov. 1, 1919. 

As to the merits of either side of the controversies 
between the operators, the miners and the general pub- 
lic I have no desire to express an opinion. It is 
believed, however, that the general strike will have been 
of incalculable value to the general public if we profit by 
the experience gained during this controversy. It 
should awaken the people of the country as never before 
to the importance of the coal-mining industry, affecting 
as it does, every phase of our industrial life. From the 
experience just passed through there should come some 
fruitful and well-needed legislation governing industrial 
disputes. 

The total production of coal in Indiana during the 
year was: block coal 339,247 short tons; bituminous, 
24,713,817 short tons. The number of mines in opera- 
tion employing ten cr more men was 222. The number 


of men employed was: outside day and monthly men 


3,121, inside day and monthly men 7,824, machine run- 
ners and helpers 1,362, loaders 7,654, pick men 10,051. 
The distribution of coal was as follows: To Indiana 
13,305,940 tons, other states 8,319,806 tons. The total 
number of days worked was 33,593, total number of days 
idle 22,0404. The causes for the loss of time and the 
number of days lost were: On account of no orders 
15,193, no cars 2,952, strikes 639, funerals 87, other 
causes 3,1693. 

During the year there were 75 fatal accidents at the 
mines employing ten or more men and 4 fatalities at 
mines employing less than ten men. There were 344 
serious accidents, 1,316 minor accidents reported to the 
Inspection Department. 

The causes of the fatal accidents were divided as fol- 
lows: Falls of coal 2, falls of slate and rock 35, mine 
cars and motors 19, explosions, powder, windy shots and 
gas 12, miscellaneous 7. 





lowa 
By L. E. STAMM 


Secretary, Iowa Mine Inspectors, Des Moines, Iowa 


( Yas satisfacta in the Iowa coal industry were not 
as satisfactory in 1919 in many respects as in 
preceding years. The coal business of the State 

was rather unstable most of the time. Conditions 

generally in this State during the latter part of each 
year influence and affect the coal business for the first 
few months of the next year. This was notably so dur- 
ing the latter part of 1918. The stocking of domestic 
coal was urged early in that year, on account of the war 
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and other eonditions affecting the production and trans- 
portation of fuel. The result: was that in nearly every 
town and city of the State large stocks of coal were 
laid in early. 

Had the weather been normal perhaps the large stock- 
ing of fuel would not have affected the industry, but a 
warm period about the first of the year caused a falling 
off in the demand for coal, so that in January, 1919, 
just at the time when the mines should have been the 
busiest, they were only working part time. This caused 
a big decline in production for that month. February 
and March were much better but their production was 
not sufficient to offset the January loss. 

All during the summer of 1919 the mines doing a rail- 
road business, that is, selling their output for railroad 
use, were working but a few days each week as the 
roads had persistently refused to enter into contracts 
for railroad coal at the prices asked by the Iowa coal 
operators, and were only taking necessary fuel at the 
old contract price. 

August and September were usually good months for 
the Iowa coal mines since at this time the demand is 
largely for shipment for domestic use. Dealers in all 
the cities and towns at that time begin to order coal, 
and the mines are kept busy with no loss in time. Octo- 
ber proved a still better month so far as production was 
concerned as it was generally understood that in case 
the miners did not get an increased wage at the confer- 
ences being held between the miners and operators in 
the east, that the mines would close down on Nov. 1 until 
some adjustment in wages was made. 


STRIKE LAID MINES IDLE Six MONTHS 


The wage conference proved unproductive for the 
miners and all the mines in Iowa, with the exception of 
a few small local operations employing nonunion min- 
ers, were closed on the last day of October. The mines 
did not resume operations until Dec. 12 and then with 
only a part of their employees, so that it was not until 
Dec. 15 that full operations were, in swing. This 
suspension of the Iowa mines for a month and a half 
occurring at a time when these operations are busiest 
will materially affect the production for the year 1919. 

The last half of December saw every mine in Iowa 
running at full speed, but the output for the year will no 
doubt be materially lessened because of the month and 
a half lost while the miners strike was on. The mine 
inspectors’ office collects the returns for the year from 
the operators sending out the blanks for that purpose on 
Jan. 1 and it is usually about the last of the month 
before the full returns are in, so that any estimate made 
at this time covering the 1919 production all things 
considered would be hard to make accurately. I believe, 
however, that the production for the year will fall off a © 
million and perhaps a million and a half tons from that 
of previous years. This would make the 1919 produc- 
tion about 7,000,000 tons. 

Iowa produces annually around 8 million tons of coal. 
About 240 mines are in operation in the State and 
approximately 15,000 miners are given employment in 
and around the mines. Coal is now produced in 22 coun- 
ties in the State, but perhaps some four or five counties 
produce the greater part of the tonnage. Formerly as 
many as 18,000 men were employed annually in and 
around the mines, but in 1917 many of these men were 
called into service in the army.and navy, others went 
to other fields, and in 1919 after the armistice 
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was signed many foreigners working in the mines 
returned to Europe so that the number of men working 
in the mines has been reduced somewhat in recent years. 
The introduction of mining machines however, has kept 
the production at about the same number of tons 
annually. 

In 1918 the coal mines of Iowa produced 8,219,133 
tons of coal, and gave employment to 14,563 men. A 
number of new mines that will be large producers have 
recently been opened in different ccal producing coun- 
ties. In Marion County the Greater Mammoth Vein 
Coal Co. has opened a new mine near Pershing which 
bids fair to become the largest producer in the county. 
Other new developments have been made in this county 
and recently the production of the county has increased 
‘wonderfully. 

In Lucas County the Iowa-Nebraska Coal Co. has 
recently opened a large field and this with the extensions 
of the Iowa Central Coal Co., will largely increase the 
production of Lucas County for the coming year. In 
Dallas County the Norwood-White Coal Co. has opened 
a new field near Moran and will develop one of the 
largest mines in the state. Another big company is 
also considering the opening of a big mine in this 
county. In Polk County a number of new mines have 
been developed in the past year. These for the present 
are engaged in supplying the large local dmand for coal 
in Des Moines and vicinity. Monroe, the largest coal 
‘producing county in the state, will also see some new 
development this coming year. With all of this activity 
the year 1920 should be a good one in the Iowa coal 
industry, barring of course unforseen and uncertain 
‘difficulties such as labor troubles. 

Labor troubles scarcely deserve attention in Iowa, as 
they are few. Some difficulty arises occasionally as to 
the interpretation of the terms of the agreement 
‘between the miners and operators and mining operations 
at the mines where misunderstandings occur are sus- 
pended until the slight differences are adjusted, but 
these difficulties are so infrequent as to be hardly worth 
mentioning, and are scarcely to be classed as labor 
troubles. If no further labor troubles occur in the cen- 
tral competitive coal field we look for a good year in 
coal production in this state for 1920. 





Kansas 


By JAMES SHERWOOD 
State Mine Inspector, Pittsburg, Kan. 


Crawford and Cherokee Counties in the extreme 

southeastern portion of the state. Pittsburg is 
the center of this coal field. The population of Craw- 
ford County is about 62,000, while Cherokee County 
has a population of about 35,000. Nearly 10,000 
miners are employed in this field in Kansas. During 
the years of 1917 and 1918 about 7,250,000 tons of coal 
‘were produced each year. However, during the year 
1919 the production will be decreased materially by 
reason of. strikes. 

The mines of the Central Coal & Coke Co., as well 
as its lessees were idle about two weeks in the spring 
on account of a strike. They resumed operations for 
_.@ short time, the employees being again called out 

‘July 16, 1919, by the district officials of the United 
Mines Workers. They were only recently preparing to 
scart operations again and it is estimated that a total 


‘Te Kansas coal field is located principally in 
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output of over 500,000 tons was lost on account of this 
strike. 

The Domestic Fuel Co.’s employees have also been 
on strike since‘July 16, 1919, and it is estimated that 
approximately 40,000 tons were lost on account of this 
strike. It is calculated that the miners lost approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 in wages on account of these strikes 
and that their organization paid strike benefits in an 
aggregate of approximately $215,000. 

The mine workers paid no strike benefits for the 
two weeks shut down in the spring at the Central 
Mines nor did they pay benefits for the first 30 days of 
the strike called on July 16. The strike at these 
mines affected approximately 1,600 men. These 
strikes drifted along through the year until the gen- 
eral strike was called on Nov. 1, 1919. 

When the general strike was called, Governor Allen 
foresaw the suffering that would occur during the 
winter from a shortage of coal and immediately began 
a campaign to bring the miners and operators together 
by agreement. Failing in this, he threw the coal mines 
into the hands of receivers through proceedings in the 
state supreme court, and C. D. Sample, Mayor of Fort 
Scott, and Ben S. Gaitskill, an attorney of Girard, 
Kan., were appointed as receivers. 

Governor Allen then made a tour through the coal 
fields of southeastern Kansas, speaking directly to the 
miners in the camps and urging them to return to 
work, upon the basis obtaining Oct. 31, 1919, prior to 
the general strike, contingent upon a wage contract 
to be made by the receivers the same as would be 
agreed upon at the conference then being held in 
Washington, with the guarantee that if an agreement 
was not reached in Washington before Jan. 1, 1920, 
that he and the receivers would make a contract with 
the miners in this district based upon the investigation 
to be made by him and the receivers during the 











STRIPPING SHOVEL AT CHICOPEE, KAN. 


interim betwen then and Jan. 1, 1920, in any event 
the contract to be retro-active from the day they 
returned to work and guaranteeing an increase. 

The miners did not return to work at the time speci- 
fied by the Governor, and he accordingly issued a call 
for volunteers and ordered troops to the fields. Vol- 
unteers from all walks of life, including business and 
professoinal men, college students and ex-service men 
responded in large numbers. About 1,000 volunteers 
were shipped to the coal fields and placed at work in 


the large strip pit mines in this field, of which there 
~ are about 30. Here under the direction of the receiv- 


ers, they mined coal to alleviate the shortage. 
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The volunteers began work about the first of Dec- 
ember and produced approximately 6,500 tons of coal. 
The work of the receivers was greatly hampered by 
the run-down condition of the machinery at these 
strip-pit mines and the inclement weather during the 
time the volunteers were in the field. Extremely cold 
and stormy weather met them at every turn. 

On Dec. 15, the union miners in Kansas for the most 
part returned to work under the agreement recom- 
mended by President Wilson and concurred in by the 
mine workers. However, the mines of the Central Coal 
& Coke Co. and its lessees still remained idle as well 
as those of the Domestic Fuel Co., under the original 
order of the district officials of the United Mine Work- 
ers. As the records show, Mr. Howat was called be- 
fore Judge Anderson and agreed to start these mines 
to work at once, and the local officials of the Mine 
Workers have now agreed to and ordered the men back 
to work, and the mines were to start hoisting coal Dec. 
30, 1919. 

The maximum production was obtained during the 
years 1917 and 1918 in Kansas, but this will be reduced 
this year by over a million tons, mostly on account of 
the strikes. It is believed that the production will not 
exceed six million tons this year. 

Conditions are rapidly returning to normal, how- 
ever, and it is hoped that steady employment for the 
miners and a maximum production of coal will be the 
result of the combined efforts of the mine workers and 
operators in Kansas in 1920. 

Under the supervision of James Sherwood who was 
appointed State Mine Inspector June 1, 1919, to suc- 
ceed Fred Green, much has been done for the health 
and safety of the miners. Monthly bulletins have 
been issued relating to ‘the principal details ‘of the 
most serious accidents and offering a method for the 
prevention of similar mishaps. These bulletins are 
mailed to both the operators and miners. The organi- 
zation of safety committees at each mine ‘has been 
attempted and this work was fairly under way when 


the strike was called. This has practically “killed” 


this effort and it will have to be renewed. ee the 
beginning. 

First aid and mine rescue work has also hia 
strongly advocated and taught in Kansas, and the 
southern field is making fapid strides toward the front 
in these respects. A first aid team representing Kan- 
sas was sent to the national contest in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
last fall and made a creditable showing. The coal com- 
panies are also advancing rapidly along these lines, 
and the Western Coal & Mining Co. has established the 
first company-owned mine rescue station in Kansas. 
This is equipped with Gibbs mine rescue apparatus 
and the necessary supplies for such a station: 

Up to and including Dec. 29, 26 fatalities and two 
deaths from natural’ causes occurred in the Kansas 
mines. These were attributed to the following causes: 
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By months, the fatalities in the. mines were as 
follows: 
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Kentucky 


By C. J. NoRwoop 
State Mine Inspector, Lexington, Ky. 


UTPUT returns for the State of Kentucky for 
()e= year 1919 are at present so ragged and frag- 

nentary as to render any accurate estimate of 
tonnage produced out of the question. Indications, 
however, point to a material decrease in production 
as compared to that of 1918 which exceeded 314 million 
tons. 

The actual net decrease will quite possibly be less than 
some people have assumed, since the output of some new 
companies has in latge measure made up for the losses 
recorded by some older firms, while some of the estab- 
lished producers have practically maintained-their pre- 
viously established records. A rough guess would place 
the 1919 output, therefore, at approximately 30 million 
tons or thereabout. 

A slump occurred at a number of mines in the spring 
and was attributed to an unusually reduced or'depressed 
market. The general strike occurring on Nov. 1, involv- 
ing as it did 20,000 to 25,000 miners, adversely affected 
production even in some unorganized territory until 
early December, ‘while complaints of car shortage were 
numerous during ‘the’ latter month ‘as they ‘were in 
numerous other states. 

Despite unsettled conditions the developinent of new 
territory and the expansion of operations projected or 
begun in 1918 was pursued vigorously. during the gear 
just closed. This was especially the case in Harlan, 
Letcher, Perry and ‘Pike Counties. A. conspicuous 
example of this policy or practice is afforded by the 
mines of the U. S. Coal & Coke Co., at Lynch in Harlan 
County. This company increased its output over that of 
1918 by nearly 600, 000 tons in the eleven. months ending 
Dec. 1, 1919. 

The general outlook upon the future ‘taken in’ mining 
circles is cheerful, provided ho adverse state legislation 


‘is enacted. There are” disturbing rumors of a contem- 


plated hard drive’ to™ ‘unionize all ‘Eastern-field mines 
regardless of all wage or other considerations; thus 
disregarding even the wishés of the workmen involved 
in the territory to be unionized. — 

During the past year there have been no large mine 
accidents or disasters and“no serious mine’ fires have 
occurred. 





Michigan 


By M. D. KIRBY | 

Chief Clerk, Department. of. Labor, Lansing, Mich. 

ICHIGAN mines each year yield approximately 

1,500,000 tons of coal, practically all of which 

is mined in the Saginaw. Valley and its environs. 

A single mine. outside of this immediate district, oper- 

ated by the B. S. K. Coal Co. of Albion, mines about 100 
tons daily. 

The St..Charles mine: of ‘the Robert Gage Coal Co. 
is the largest producing mine in Michigan, turning out 
about 1,250 tons a day. 

The following mines have been abandoned during the 
past year: Robert Gage Coal Mine No. 6; Wolverine 
Coal Mine No. 3; both of Bay County ; the What Cheer 
Coal Co. No. 2, located in Genesee County ; the Robert 
Gage Coal Co. No. 2 and No. 9, and the Chappel & Ford- 
ney Mine No. 2 of Saginaw County and the Liberty Coal 
Corporation of Shiawassee County. | ‘ 
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CONSOLIDATED YEARLY REPORT OF THE COAL MINES OF MICHIGAN 
DEC. 1, 1918 TO NOV. 30, 1919 
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Missouri The following figures are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, for the coal mines in Montana: 
By GEO. HILL . ‘ 


Chief Mine Inspector, Bevier, Mo. 


There was never a time in the history of mining in 
Missouri when such unfavorable conditions prevailed 
as during the year 1919. It seems there was a general 
unrest among all concerned in the production of coal. 
The tonnage ‘has fallen short of past records during 
the year one-half million tons while I estimate that 
the total output will not exceed 5,000,000 tons. 

The Central Coal & Coke Co. mines have been on 
strike the latter part of the year.- These mines are 
the largest producers in the state, Mine No. 24 of this 
company being the heaviest single producer at the 
present time, the output being approximately 1,000 
tons per day. This company sunk Mine No. 68 this 
year about three miles southeast of Bevier, Mo., on 
1,000 acres of good coal, the thickness of the bed being 
about 5 ft. This mine which is being opened on the 
panel system eventually should be the largest producer 
in the state and hoist 2,000 tons per day. 

During the general strike which occurred on Nov. 
1, the state institutions were suffering for the want 
of coal, and it became necessary for the Governor of 
Missouri to take over the strip mines in Barton 
County and work them with volunteer labor and I 
expect that if the strike had not been settled one week 
after taking over the mines Missouri by this means 
would have been producing considerable coal. 

In the strip mines of Barton County the coal bed is 
overlaid with about 20 ft. of surface which is easily 
removed with large steam shovels. These mines pro- 
duce annually about half a million tons. With labor 
troubles and a shortage of railroad cars in the early 
part of the year the industry in Missouri has operated 
under conditions unfavorable to both miner and 
operator. 
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Montana 


By G. W. GRIFFIN 
Chief Coal Inspector, Helena, Mont, 

' AKING the year reported as a whole it shows 
that the coal business in Montana was poor. After 
the signing of the armistice the coal business 

suddenly dropped off, and some mines shut down alto- 
gether, while others worked from 3 to }'time. A few 
did somewhat better, but all mines were affected ad- 
versely by the halting of industrial activity. 
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alue...... Ree His th iets cl nih dicks bieadihcan ssp $9,179,301.51 
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The first half of the year, that is to say from June 
to the eleventh of November, 1918, when the armistice 
was signed, business was extremely good and all con- 
cerned were doing their best to increase production, 
The miners as a whole nobly responded to the call of 
President Wilson for more coal. 

During the past year we have had several visits of 
the United States First Aid car, and much good has 
resulted from these efforts. While this is true, yet I 
am sorry to say that interest in first aid work has been 
allpwed to wane in many coal camps. 

I think that this can be explained, in part at least 
by the fact that a tremendous effort was exerted to in- 
crease production in all the mines during the war, 
while war conditions in general so occupied the minds 
of the people engaged in mining that they thought of 
little else than their daily tasks. 

Now that the war is ended all are hoping that there 
will be a determined effort made on the part of both 
the mine owners and the miners to, push first aid 
work, for there can be no question but that much good 
has been accomplished by this means, and doubtiess 
many lives have been saved both directly, and indirectly, 
where this subject has been followed up with persistence 
and good judgment. 

In Montana, as in all other states, there are altogether 
too many accidents occurring from day to day and we 
have become so accustomed to them that there is great 
danger of our regarding them as a necessary part of the 
business. This ought not to be so, and it must not be 
so, for upon analyzing our mine accidents we are 
forced to the conclusion that many of them could have 
been prevented by the exercise of greater care on the 
part of the victims and the injured men, while in some 
cases greater care should have been exercised by mine 
officials in the performance of their important duties. 
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New Mexico 


By J. E. SHERIDAN 
State Inspector of Mines, Silver City, N. M. 


OMPARING the production of the coal mines dur- 
4 ing the past year, amounting to 3,272,129 tons,with 


the production of the preceding year or 4,037,726 
tons, there is shown a decrease of 765,597, or more 
than three-quarters of a million tons. Upon perusal of 
the statistics and comparison of production by counties 
in the report of this office for the preceding year, it 
will be seen that the decrease in production of the 
state is fully accounted for by the decreased production 
of Colfax County. The record here shows a production 
of 3,058,639 tons in 1918, as against 2,290,258 tons in 
the past year, or a decrease of 767,258 tons. 

Seeking now for cause of the decreased production 
in this county, we find that in the preceding year, 
1,126,935 tons were sent to the coke ovens, and in the 
year just past 555,218 tons went to the coke ovens. 
This is a decrease of 571,717 tons and largely accounts 
for the falling off in production of the state. 

It is thus evident, that the stagnation at the copper 
mines lessened the demand for coke, at the smelters 
both in Arizona and at El Paso, Texas. The balance of 
the decrease for Colfax County was the lack of orders 
for coal for railroad use during the months of March, 
April and May, when there was almost a cessation of 
freight traffic at times. Later on when demand for 
coal increased there was a scarcity of miners. 

The prospects for the coal-mining industry for coming 
years is bright, as there is certain to be increased 
demand for the fuel from local markets as the present 
sparsely-settled states of Arizona, Texas and New 
Mexico, become more densely populated. There will 
also be increased demand for coal at the metal mines 
and smelters of Mexico. 


CANNOT KEEP MINING COPPER WITHOUT MARKET 


But for the immediate future, the coming year espe- 
cially, there is room for much speculation as to the 
prosperity of the coal industry. At present the output 
of the copper mines of the country is accumulating in 
the hands of the copper-mining companies, there being 
no active market for the metal. How long this lack of 
demand will continue is problematical; but how long 
the copper companies can finance the mining, smelting, 
refining and storing of the metal is more readily opined. 
The consensus of opinion is that if some relief is not 
afforded, through the marketing of copper at least to 
keep pace with production, there will be a further 
decrease in production of copper, and a correspondingly 
lessened demand for coke. 

It is not at all probable that there will be lack of 
demand for coal, from the railroads, for engine fuel, 
unless disturbed industrial conditions among the em- 
ployes should hamper the operation of these carriers. 
The copper-mining industry and the railroads are the 
two principal consumers of coal-mine products, which 


-it is necessary to consider before production. 


Now must be considered the problem of production. 
The first and most serious consideration is the scarcity 
of miners to dig the coal. In the early part of the 
last decade the majority of coal miners in New Mexico 
were natives of the Slavish states of central and 
southern Europe with an admixture of Austrians, 
Italians and men from northern Russia. For various 
reasons many men of these nationalities have drifted 
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away from the coal mines, and have been replaced by 
Spanish-speaking natives of Old and New Mexico. 

While the average Mexican has not the robust 
physique of the European, yet he can be trained to be an 
efficient miner. And while these men will not produce 
as much coal from a given number of working places, 
yet the mines are now opened to such an extent that 
there are more working places than there are miners 
to work them. The Mexican is less turbulent by nature 
than the European, and unless outside influences domi- 
nate the coal camps, he will continue at work during 
periods of industrial unrest elsewhere and will not 
voluntarilye initiate a sympathetic strike. 

There are therefore the three factors named, exerting 
an influence on mining conditions—the market for the 
product, the miner to dig the coal, and his probable 
willingness to remain constantly at his work. These to- 
gether influence the coal industry for good or evil in New 
Mexico. The fundamental factors of prosperity for the 
future in the coal industry are present, viz.: the vast 
resources of fuel, and the constancy of the market for 
the coal produced, at all seasons. Any abnormal condi- 
tions as to industrial unrest or lack of demand for 
coal from the copper mines, or from the railroads, can 
be of only temporary duration. Eventual continuous 
prosperity for the coal industry in New Mexico is thus 
assured. 





North Dakota 


By JOHN HANWELL 
State Mine Inspector, Bismarck, N. D. 

Te production of coal in North Dakota for the 
year ending Oct. 31, 1919, was slightly larger 
than for the year 1918, the increase being ap- 

proximately 63,961 tons. In the 19 coal-producing 

counties of this state there were 783,694 tons of coal 
produced from 155 mines by an average of 1,391 men 
employed in and around them. There were three fatal 
and 19 non-fatal accidents during the year 1919. An 

average of 261,2314 tons per fatal accident and 41,246 

tons per non-fatal accident. 

The mining industry in this state is practically in 
its infancy and offers an immense field. Its progress 
in the past was stunted by lack of railroads and ex- 
cessive freight rates as well as other things that 
have been eliminated. Mining is a profitable business 
and offers excellent opportunity for investment. It is 
apparent that mining will be an important business 
in this state in the near future. It will also be a 
benefit to the people of this and neighboring com- 
monwealths through immense savings in the cost of 
fuel. It has been stated by the officials of some of 
the mines that they could ship their entire production 
to the Twin Cities and Minnesota but local demand 
prevents them from doing this. 

I am writing this because of my familiarity with 
the coal situation and I am interested in the develop- 
ment of good mines. We need them to supply the 
demand for fuel: to give employment to large numbers 
of men; to increase the wealth of our country; to do 
our duty as patriotic citizens and develop the natural 
resources of our state, and to develop a local industry 
and business, that will keep profits at home which 
are now to a large extent being sent» away. to distant 
regions and benefiting outside capital as well as the 
labor employed to produce the fuel consumed within 
the confines of North Dakota. 








. 
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Ohio 


By JEROME WATSON 
Chief Deputy. and Safety Commission of Mines, Columbus, Ohio 


HE maximum which was reached in the coal pro- 
| duction of Ohio for the year 1918, when the 
production amounted to 47,849,236 tons, was 
largely responsible for the great decline in the coal 
industry during the year just past. The beginning of 
1919 found the coal markets still over-crowded—a result 
of the greatly increased war production. This neces- 
sarily closed a large proportion of the small mines, some 
permanently, others only temporarily, while the large 
shipping mines worked intermittently during the early 
part of the year, except those in eastern Ohio. 

Eastern Ohio mines probably had something near a 
normal year as compared with 1918. Most of the Lake 
trade supply is shipped from this district—Lake ship- 
ments amounting to 6,188,612 tons during 1919. 

All indications point to a decrease in production for 
the year 1919 as compared with the previous year of, at 
least, 26 or 27 per cent, bringing the tonnage down 
around the 35,000,000 mark, or perhaps lower. This, 
however, should the tonnage reach such a figure, is a 
fair record for normal times, the greatest tonnage for 
any one year in Ohio, prior to the war period, being 
36,285,468 tons for the year 1913. 

In anticipation of the miners’ strike, last October, 
witnessed the greatest single month’s production in the 
history of Ohio. Six full weeks’ time was lost by the 
strike. Although the 14 per cent increase in wages 
became effective Dec. 1, there were but few men such 
as pumpers, engineers, etc., at work to profit thereby, 
until the strike order was rescinded Dec. 12. 

The car supply was almost entirely adequate until 


August, when a shortage became felt, the supply for 


August being probably not more than 50 per cent, and 
for September not more than 75 per cent. By that time 
the cars had become widely distributed and were not 
returned. Perhaps another factor in the car situation 
was the strike of the railroad shopmen early in August, 
which interfered with the repairing of cars. 

There was no noticeable labor shortage, and, in fact, 
with the exception of the six weeks’ strike, apparently no 
reason for idleness except the lack of market for coal. 
The exceptional effort to produce coal during October 
took its almost inevitable toll of fatalities. Forty-three 
lives were lost in the mines of Ohio during this one 
month, the majority of the accidents evidently being 
the result of too great hurry with its contingent care- 
lessness. 

Twenty of these 43 lives were lost in the greatest mine 
disaster Ohio has ever experienced. This was in the 
nature of a fire which occurred on Oct. 29 at the Amster- 
dam mine; located at Amsterdam, Jefferson county, and 
owned by the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. of Cleve- 
land. The fire is supposed to have been caused by an 
overheated bearing on an electric fan located inside 
the mine 800 ft. from bottom of the shaft. Twenty 
men trapped back of the fire were overcome by carbon 
monoxide and fumes before they could be rescued. 

The number of fatal accidents in proportion to the 
tonnage produced will run considerably higher than in 
1918, a contributing factor being the unusual number of 
accidents in which two or more persons were killed. 
In addition to the Amsterdam fire, there was a gas 
explosion in a Belmont county mine during February 
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which cost the lives of two men; during October a 
charge of dynamite was accidentally fired in a Jeffer. 
son county mine, killing two men. Also during October, 
three men met death in a Perry county mine as a reguyit 
of a fail of roof which struck a man-trip in which they 
were riding. 





Oklahoma 


-BY EDWARD BOYLE 
Chief Mine Inspector, McAlester, Okla. 


HE following is a report of the coal production 
for the State of Oklahoma for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1919. 

The tonnage produced for the past year by gradeg 
was as follows: 





MMM oy cn den.0.07F-0:4 over eeaccuslbntio saad ete bee 656,895 
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PNM 35S creak ae bee Uiccoe vende ieeae 3,941,391 
The total production in 1918 was................ 4,489,064 
The total production in 1919 was.........4,.++.- 3,941,391 
PUORRORNO TE PENS MOR. 5 occ tie vc cacucccccausces 547,673 


The following table shows the gain and loss in the 
different grades of coal as set forth: 


1918 1919 
BAN A i idan o's wid 0 hice herela bts 633,688 656,895 23,207 gain 
PRIEST cninty nie oe eae Ve eecie se 8d 180,035 131,713 48,322 loss 
PNG oan 1A Codb a's Ass Niche in'e i508 468,841 368,7 100,042 loss 
BUD-OMMING, 006 oo bcsrocescccscese 3,206,500 2,783,984 422,516 loss 
BURNET ROURE URORORRS O66 oie oes OOo dncs ws b'e ob. 600 e a0 088 547,673 tons 


The principal output was produced in the following 
counties: Coal, Latimer, LeFlore, Pittsburg and Ok- 
mulgee. However, a small portion was produced in 
Tulsa and Wagoner Counties. Pittsburg County alone 
produced a net tonnage of 1,370,610 tons, this being 
the largest coal field in the State of Oklahoma. 

To produce the foregoing tonnage required the equip- 
ment of 150 mines, employing a total of 7,946 men, 
inside and outside combined. With an average of 7,946 
men employed in the coal fields there were 43 fatal ac- 
cidents during the year, which was a slight increase 
over the fatalities for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918. 

An average of 170 days for the year was worked 
and this divided by the 52 weeks of the year shows that 
each man worked an average of only three and one- 
half (34) working days per week. 











CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYEES 
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The average number of working days was reduced in 
the past fiscal year to 170 against an average of 189 
for the previous fiscal year, making a loss of 19 days 
per man. 4 

The number of fatal accidents per ton produced was 
necessarily increased on account of the fatal explosion 
at Rock Island No. 5 Mine, Alderson, on June 30, 1919. 








TOTAL NUMBER AND CAUSES OF FATAL ACCIDENTS ~ 
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NUMBER OF TONS PRODUCED FOR EACH FATAL 


ACCIDENT 
AOI occ 5 ina e 3 0G e weil Od Box een ote 1,131,797 
RINNE 65: (ya 005-0 9a para vloterr asmenig ala ae 281,527 
Trip wrecks...,......... TE Ry, a me 1,970,695 
TORN 503% «since eter seat yhenetann ve 1,313,797 
PMI RITENN 5 5i6.0ipic aloicenc oyu slain dis orpieiive/ Ota 1,970,695 
EEMINOG 5505 oc bac s 8 bute nob. d-4 bitlee Oh ene 3,941,391 
MRTRIOE BODUD 6 5 oc occ cote c ce tyet eee reap ee 1,313,797 
MIO o'50'0.0'6 sie a'e'wis edie ne ef modgugeid ts ¥igné 262,759 
I ace 





In obtaining the number of tons of coal produced to 
each keg of black powder it is necessary to reduce the 
amount of other explosives and dynamite to equivalent 
kegs of 25 lb. each, one pound of other explosives being 
considered as equal to 2 Ib. of black powder, while one 
pound of dynamite was reckoned as equivalent to 23 
Ib. of black powder. Therefore, allowing 264 tons per 
keg would give the average tonnage per keg produced. 

This report shows 7,946 men working produced an 
average of 495 tons per man for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1919. Placing this tonnage at the average rate 
of $1.01 per ton would make the earning capacity of 
each miner for the year $499.95 and adding to this the 
average yardage at 78c together with other dead work 
would make an average earning capacity, or approxi- 
mate total earning of $883.05 per man. From this 
must be subtracted expenditures for explosives, etc. 

The grand total of all the explosives used during the 
year after reduction to black powder amounted to 
149,570 kegs. At an average cost of $2 per keg this 
would represent a total sum of $299,140, the average 
cost per man being approximately $37.68. Deducting 
this from his total earnings would leave a balance of 
$845.87 for the fiscal year. This reduced to a monthly 
average would be $70.44 per month. This approxima- 
tion of cost does not include the miners’ expenses for 
fuse, blacksmithing, oil, blasting paper, etc. 





Pennsylvania 


By FRANK HALL 
Department of Mines, Harrisburg, Pa. 


T= year just closed has been characterized by 
much uncertainty because of labor conditions. 
The strike in. the bituminous field was a-highly 
disastrous one, not only to the mine workers and oper- 
ators, but particularly to the public. The rather make- 
shift agreement finally entered into by the Federal 
Government and the coal interests will not be a preven- 
tive of further agitation tending in a similar direction. 

Some time, however, it is to be hoped that the Gov- 
ernment will be wise enough to appoint a proper com- 
mission to act with the operators and miners in keep- 
ing the great and essential coal industry reasonably ac- 
tive, so that the public may always have sufficient fuel, 
the miners fair wages and the operators reasonable 
profits. 

During the present winter months trade will no doubt 
be active and the industries of the country will be amply 
supplied with fuel. Nor need any discomfort be ap- 
prehended in the households from lack of coal. 

The present outstanding feature of the industry is 
the high wages paid generally to mine employees, and 
it is doubtful if any material reduction will be made in 
the future. The increased cost of production, together 


with the high cost of mining materials and equipment, 


means necessarily that the price of coal will never again 
reach the low levels of past years. 
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The production and accidents during 1918 and 1919 
by districts are shown in the accompanying tables: 











ANTHRACITE 
= Production : 
District Net Tons Fatal Accidents 
1918 1919 1918 1919 
1 3,424,691 2,440,729 16 21 
2 3,981,568 3,110,400 18 22 
3 3,704,654 3,808,000 17 15 
4 2,751,896. 1,974,989 20 14 
5 3,846,215 2,757,400 30 22 
6 4,134,103 3,958,532 20 20 
7 3,250,831 2,808,992 18 18 
8 5,051,086 4,495,550 27 21 
9 3,406,199 2,800,000- 29 13 
10 3,515,972 3,016,687 28 22 
11 4,101,674 3,535,878 12 116 
12 4,325,051 3,920,000 20 20 
13 4,853,811 4,368,000 35 28 
14 4,733,313 4,610,000 39 25 
15 5,265,483 5,040,000 21 16 
16 3,455,551 3,329,000 22 18 
17 5,256,002 4,249,000 25 26 
18 4,160,314 3,511,000 : 16 18 
19 2,928,966 2,330,000 17 16 
20 3,828,516 3,144,000 17 26 
21 4,880,897 3,374,000 24 27 
22 5,299,305 3,852,000 24 25 
23 3,121,895 2,600,000 26 ' 19 
24 3,336,113 3,016,312 15 23 
25 2,831,588 2,520,000 20 22 
Patel... kissed. 99,445,694 85,570,469 556 613 
BITUMINOUS 
- Production Fatal Accidents 
District 1918 919 1918 1919 
1 6,094,636 4,000,000 16 9 
2 6,484,742 6,000,000 14 14 
3 4,572,959 2,000,000 11 5 
4 4,401,857 4,100,000 12 2 
5 7,011,189 5,824,400 20 22 
6 5,352,158 4,200,000 17 10 
7 6,446,507 5,195,000 21 14 
8 5,156,832 3,500,000 7 3 
9 7,189,948 6,150,000 12 12 
10 4,224,584 3,500,000 9 1 
11 6,880,298 3,500,000 12 15 
12 5,414,803 3,700,000 23 7 
13 3,689,449 3,000,000 9 5 
14 4,877,480 4,000,000 16 8 
15 5,903,241 5,000,000 10 9 
16 8,867,477 8,500,000 36 39 
17 5,401,047 4,000,000 15 6 
18 5,541,004 4,000,000 18 a 
19 5,874,682 6,000,000 & 20 12 
20 5,029,477 4,400,000 16 22 
21 7,660,627 5,678,000 25 15 
22 4,474,126 4,250,000 9 6 
23 7,831,192 7,300,000 - 18 16 
24 6,078,487 5,325,425 17 19 
25 6,191,735 4,643,800 17 12 
26 5,627,701 5,000,000 24 10 
27 5,838,972 4,500,000 14 21 
28 - 5,273,526 3,450,000 10 10 
29 6,611,624 5,380,000 26 24 
30 7,205,534 5,500,000 20 24 
Toteles 2 fics 177,217,194 * 141,596,625 494 393 


In Pennsylvania during 1919 the estimated produc- 
tion of anthracite for the year was 85,570,469 net tons, 
and of bituminous 141,596,625 net tons, making a total 
of 227,167,094 net tons. The number of fatal accidents 
in the anthracite region was 613, and in the bituminous 
region 393, or a total for the entire state of 1006. 





South Dakota 


By O. ELLERMAN 
State Mine Inspector, Lead, S. D. 


“Tver coal mines of South Dakota continued a 
normal production during 1919 and approximately 
10,000 tons of lignite were mined. This has been 
the average output for the past several years and despite 
the demand for fuel, no increase was made during the 
past season. The mines situated some distance from 
railroad connections produced only such amounts as 
could be consumed locally. There will be no increased 
productions from these properties until railroads are 
built through the fields, making possible shipment to 
market. At present there are no indications -that, the 
transportation question will be settled by the extension 
of railroads into the coal areas and we cannot look for 
a marked increase within the next few years. 
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The Robbins and Lindt mines in Dewey County are 
within a few miles of the railroad and made normal. pro- 
ductions during the past year. The shortage of labor 
was directly responsible for the small yield, which did 
not meet the demand for this fuel. Both of the above 
mines were purchased by the South Dakota Fuel & 
Coal Products Co. of Watertown, but the mines were 
operated, under lease, by individuals. In addition to 
these properties the company also purchased adjoining 
coal lands and now owns 800 acres in the Isabel and 
Firesteel districts. 

It is probable that operations will be undertaken on 
a large scale during this coming year, with steam 
shovels utilized for stripping and mining. The over- 
burden has a depth of 20 ft. and the coal bed will 
average 7 ft., at the two main producing mines. The 
fuel is a good grade of lignite, containing from 6,000 
to 9,000 B.t.u. and an average of 20 per cent of mois- 
ture. The Robbins mine produced 1,500 tons, most of 
which was shipped to points along the railroad, while 
the production from the Lindt mine was less. The 
remainder of the annual state yield was taken from 
mines in Harding, Perkins and Corson counties and 
used locally as fuel for domestic purposes. 





Tennessee 


By A. W. EVANS 
Chief Mine Inspector, Nashville, Tenn. 
r \HE annual production of coal in Tennessee for the 
year 1919 will closely approximate 5,000,000 tons. 
The production of coal was materially reduced by 
the strike, in the bituminous coal field, covering a 
period of 46 days. 

The production of coal up to Dec. 1 was approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 tons. The loss in tonnage to the 
state due to the strike will closely approximate 700,000 
tons. On Dec. 15 the mines were running 100 per 
cent full; on that date, all of the miners returned 
to work. 

The largest producing mine’in the state is the opera- 
tion at Fonde, Ky., owned and operated by the Clear- 
field Coal and Coke Co. The camp and post office is 
situated in Kentucky, but the mine is in Tennessee, 
and comes under the supervision of the mining depart- 
ment of that state. The next largest operation is the 
mine at Whitwell, Tenn., owned and operated by the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and R. R. Co. The respective 
tonnage from these operations are 20,000 and 18,000 
monthly. 

During the year, several coal companies, commenced 
the development of new properties, and as these 
operations will be producing coal during the early 
part of 1920, it is safe too predict, that the annual pro- 
duction for the ensuing year will prove the largest 
in the history of the state. 

The Buffalo Coal Co. is developing a lease of 1,200 
acres on New River in Anderson County on the Ten- 
nessee R. R. This lease carries 500 acres of the Dean 
seam, averaging 6 ft. 9 in. in thickness, and this is 
the bed being exploited. The incline 2,800 ft. in 
length is graded, both lower and upper tipple are in 
course of erection, 9 four-room dwellings have been 
completed, and the steel rails for incline and spur 
tracks, as well as the drum, and rope are on the 
ground. This mine will have an ultimate output of 
1,000 tons, and will be one of the state’s large producers. 
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The Pruden Coal and Coke Co. of Pruden, Tenn., jg 
building a new plant, which will be known as the 
Valley Creek operation. This is situated in Clair. 
bourne County, on the Southern R. R., 2 mi. south of 
the old plant at Pruden. This operation is on the 
Mingo seam, and the company expects to mine an 
average of 1,000 tons daily. This plant will be 
modern in every respect. 





Texas 


By BRUCE GENTRY 
State Inspector of Mines, Rockdale, Tex. 


HE production of coal and lignite (brown coal) 
in Texas for the year 1919 Jan. 1 to Dec. 31) 
were approximately: 

Bituminous, 700,000; sub-bituminous, 31,000; cannel, 
62,000; and lignite, 860,000. The total was 1,653,000 
short tons. 

The total number of mines in operation during the 
year was 54 divided as follows: Bituminous, 13; sub- 
bituminous, 2; cannel, 2; and lignite, 37. 

The bituminous mines gave employment to about 
3,500 men while the lignite mines employed 2,500 men, 
The year 1919 saw the opening of new mines, and the 
abandoning of five. 

The deposits of bituminous coal are located in the 
northcentral part of the state, only one seam under- 
lying most of this region. This bed of coal ranges 
from 18 to 48 in. in thickness, the depth below the 
surface being from 100 to 600 ft. The mines oper- 
ated in this district are worked on the longwall plan, 
with the exception of two which are worked room-and- 
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pillar. These mines use electric haulage, overhead 
trolley and storage batteries. Little machine mining is 
done, most of the coal being undercut by hand, and 
small shots used to break it down. Practically the 
entire output of the bituminous mines is used by the 
railroads. These mines are all operated by organized 
miners, being located in District 21. 

The sub-bituminous mines are located in the south- 
western part of the state on the Rio Grande, and 
the field is small in extent. There is here only one 


bed which averages about 48 in. in thickness and 


carries a number of partings. In this field is operated 
the only washery in Texas. These mines are worked 
on the room-and-pillar plan. Mule haulage is em- 


ployed. This coal is used principally in electric lighting | 


plants and for domestic purposes. 
The cannel mines are also located in the southwest- 
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ern part of the state, lying about 100 miles to the 
south of the sub-bituminous field, being situated on 
the Rio Grande also. Here two seams are mined, each 
bed averaging about 18 in. in thickness. Bed 1 is 
about 100 ft. below the surface, while bed 2 lies 
100 ft. deeper. Gasoline motor haulage is used, and 
the mines are worked on room-and-pillar plan, electric 
machines being utilized to undercut the coal. The 
output of cannel coal is consumed by railroads, irriga- 
tion pumping plants, etc. 

The lignite mines extend from one corner of the 
state to the other, beginning in the northeastern part 
and stretching in a southwesterly direction across the 
state. In this field there are many many beds, those 
being worked running from 48 to 150 in. in thickness. 
All of these mines are worked room-and-pillar plan. 
Most of the coal is pick-mined. Gasoline, rope and 
mule haulage are used. These mines are operated 
open shop. The output of the lignite mines is consumed 
largely by the street-railways, electric power plants, 
cotton-oil-mills, gins, for domestic purposes, etc. Espe- 
cially has the lignite found favor as a domestic fuel 
this year because of the shortage of the other coals. 

Texas was affected by the recent coal strike, the 
bituminous output being entirely suspended for the 
duration of the strike. The lignite mines, however, 
continued their production and materially relieved the 
situation. Some of the mines were able to increase 
their output, thus furnishing additional fuel at a time 
when it was sorely needed. The train service (freight 
and passenger) suffered some, but not so severely as 
in some other states, because many of the roads of 
Texas operate oil-burning engines exclusively. The 
present outlook is that several roads formerly _ burn- 
ing coal will now change their fuel and burn oil in the 
future. During the period of the strike many of the 
miners left the mining centers, going to the farms, 
where they found work picking cotton and doing other 
farm labor. 

The mining industry is a safe one as is proven by 
the small number of accidents each year. None of 
the mines are deep and none are gaseous. During the 
year 1919 there were only one or two fatal accidents 
in all the mines. 

The outlook for the coming year seems to be that 
the mines will be quite busy, and it is doubtful whether 
there will be any slack work, the duration of the strike 
having been so long that it will tax the mines to pro- 
duce enough coal to make up the tonnage lost. 


Utah 


By C. A. ALLEN 
Chief Mine Inspector, Salt Lake City, Utah 


. FTER the signing of the armistice the production 





of coal in Utah showed a marked falling off. 

Throughout the remainder of the winter the pro- 
duction was not much greater than for the similar 
months of 1917, while in April and May the market was 
extremely sluggish, causing the production to fall below 
that of 1917. However, June and July, which are, 
ordinarily, slack months, commenced to show an im- 
provement. The fairly steady market in the summer 
and early fall months greatly helped the Utah mines, 
and the production was further increased in October 
and November. In November practically all the other 
coal-producing states were suffering from the general 
strike, whereas Utah was producing all she could with 
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the men available. The estimate for December is based 
on the production for the first half, which showed an 
increase over the same period of November. The mines 
were, however, suffering from a shortage of cars, 
which, taken with the fact that the Christmas holidays 
occur during this month, will probably make the produc- 
tion for December little larger than that for November. 

During the year just closed there was but one mine 
to start production—the Kinney Coal Co, at Scofield, 
Utah. Three other companies, however, started survey- 
ing for the opening of new properties. They were: The 
Utah Coal & Coke Co., which has already done some 
work toward opening a mine near Sunnyside; the 








UTAH COAL PRODUCTION IN 1919 


Production Production 

Month (Tons) Month ‘ons 
PROMOS sin 5b Fic ten 387,948 September ......... 407,152 
ROR 6 6. ke a tree 318,781 OCCCORER oa ct as 470,649 
MSGR 56. c's pekk cts 322,027 November ......... 467;473 
BNE as aes) ca ee 247,342 December .....+e. 472,000* 
WF S55 ap Chto ea 297,228 Misecilaneous small 
Bn ee ee ee meen 349,055 WEROR 6 cic veksee te 16,009* 
SUE Oeics ce clee hee 386,211 Pes: eee 

BROUE iios'ca eigen x ABE widecdeats 568, 
A t 426,262 Total 4,568,128 

*Estimated. 





Mutual Fuel Co., which is planning to open a mine 
near Rains, and another company which, under the 
management of Arthur Gibson, plans to open a block of 
coal land just south of Standardville. 

The outlook for 1920 is good, because of the fact that 
there is an increasing demand for Utah coal at Pacific 
Coast points. The production is also expected to be 
larger in 1920 because some of the mines that only did 
preliminary work during the past season are expected 
to be in the producing class before the end of the new 
year. 

It is also reported that the Milner interests, which 
own a large block of coking coal land, have secured 
capital for the establishment of steel works in Salt Lake 
Valley, the iron ore to be brought from southern Utah 
and the coal for the coke to be mined on their property 
in Carbon County. 

Everything considered, the coal industry of the state 
can anticipate an excellent year in 1920. 





Virginia 
By A. G. LUCAS AND F. E. MAXEY 
Mine Inspectors, Richmond, Va. 


HE output of the coal mines of Virginia for the 

| year 1919 will fall far below that of 1918 accord- 

ing to the best information obtainable. While 

no figures are at this writing available, yet it is 

believed that the shortage will not be less than 25 per 

cent and may be considerably more as compared with 

the output for 1918. This would make the 1919 output 

about 7,500,000 tons. This reduced production 
resulted principally from two causes. 

During the early part of the year there was a lack 
of orders which resulted in the operation of the mines 
for only from one to three days per week. This con- 
tinued during January, February, March and part of 
April. From April to the latter part of July and 
again from the latter part of October to about the 
end of November the operators report a shortage of 
cars. During the latter periods the mines were in 
operation from three to five days a week. 

Coal production in Virginia has steadily increased 
since the inception of the industry in this state. The 
output for 1880 was 38,463 long tons. The increase 
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since that date has been. fairly uniform, reaching its 
highest point in 1917 with a total of 10,396,625 tons; in 
that year Virginia’ ranked the ninth state in the pro- 
duction of coal. 

The four largest coal producing companies operat- 
ing in this state in the order of their output are the 
Stonega Coal & Coke Co., the Clinchfield Coal Corpor- 
ation, the Pocahontas: Fuel Co., and the Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co. The Stonega Coal: & Coke Co. is the 
largest producer of coal and. cokein: Virginia and its 
Roda Mine produces more coal than any other opera- 
tion in the state. 

The recent strike only affected the. mines in Lee 
County. About 1,000 men were out on strike for about 
six or seven weeks. About one-third of these men have 
left ‘the state, one-third moved to other camps within 
Ps state and the majority of the remainder have 

urned to work in the Lee County district. 

Phe’ strike’ was conducted in an orderly manner 
With absolutely no disturbance by the miners. Some 
shooting around the mines was reported several times 
but on investigation no evidence was found that the 
miners were in any way implicated in the rumored 
disturbance. The Baldwin guards were called out on 
ohne occasion to quell a riot and on investigation it 
was found that the alleged disturbance was caused by 
some boys shooting fire crackers. Only one death 
resulted as the outcome of the strike. This was that 
of a Baldwin-Felts guard accidentally shot. His gun 
fell to the ground and was thus discharged shooting 
him in the leg severing an artery. 

The prospects for the coming year appear at this 
time to be bright. There is every reason to believe 
that with more settled conditions and the impetus 
given industry, following the declaration of peace, 
that production in this state will go forward with 
greater rapidity than ever before. 





Washington 


By JAMES BAGLEY 
State Mine Inspector, Seattle, Wash. 


EPORTS for the first eleven months of 1919 indi- 
Re that the coal production for the State of 

Washington for the year 1919 will be about 
3,100,000 tons, showing a decrease of over 900,000 tons 
as compared with 1918. Part of this decrease was due 
to the strike which closed the Washington mines from 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 17. The miners were ordered to return 
to work on the latter date but only part of the mines 
then resumed operations as the miners in the Roslyn-Cle 
Elum field, which produces about half the tonnage of 
the state, refused to return to the mines until their 
district officials visited the field and urged them to do 
so. They resumed work on Dec. 22. 

Most of the Washington mines resumed work under 
protest as the operators claim they cannot absorb the 14 
per cent increase in wages without increasing the 
price of coal. They also contend that any increase in 
the price of coal will place them at a serious disad- 
vantage in competing for business with California 
fuel oil as well as fuel from Utah and British Colum- 
bia where coal can be mined at much less cost, because 
of the more favorable mining conditions’and the fact 
that the.miners. are not organized. 

Only one new mine of any importance, the Belling- 
ham Mine in Whatcom County, operated by the Bell- 
ingham Coal Mines Co., was opened during the past 
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year. This mine is shipping about 300 tons per day 
and will considerably increase its output during the 
year 1920. 

Eighteen fatal oelibeeln had occurred up to Deg, 
24 as against 32 for the previous year. 

A campaign of education will be started early j in 
the present year in an effort to reduce accidents in 
the coal mines of this state. A merit rating system 
has been adopted by the State Industrial Insurance 
Commission whereby the careful operator .will be 
given credit for his efforts in preventing accidents 
while the operator who does not take the same inter- 
est in safety will be penalized. Educational:standards 
have been adopted for coal mines that, if carried out 
in the right spirit, will get all employed: in mines 
interested in safety for in that way only can acci- 
dents be prevented. ; 





West Virginia 
By W. J. HEATHERMAN 
Chief of Department of Mines, Charleston, W. Va. 


HE period covered by the year just closed, has 
been the most unusual one in the history of the 
coal industry. of West Virginia. In the latter 
half of the calendar year of 1918 the signing of the 
armistice paralyzed the coal industry, which in turn 
was reflected in all other lines of industry and com- 
merce, and as the unemployment lengthened over into 
the year 1919, unmistakable signs of unrest began to 
appear; nor, did the return to normal production in 
the month of May, allay the signs of unrest. 
Local disagreements at many of the mines, brought 
on local strikes throughout the organized sections of the 
state, and caused a considerable curtailment of pro- 
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duction, for which there are no figures. Shortage of 
railroad equipment to the mines, has been the largest 
retarding factor in the production of coal, and will 
easily account for the 40 per cent loss of tonnage in the 
production. 

Rescue stations, have been established at Wheeling, 
Fairmont, Elkins, Welch, Logan, Mount Hope and 
Charleston, in charge of Robert Lilly, late mine-fore- 
man in charge of U. S. Mine-Rescue Car 8. Mr. Lilly, 
is training rescue teams at each of the stations, and 
great interest is being taken by the best young work- 
men at the respective vicinities where stations have 
been established. The operating companies are gen- 
erously assisting in this new feature of the depart- 
ment work in this state. 

During the year past, County Mining lnetitutes, have 
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been organized at the solicitation of the district in- 
spectors under the direction of the chief of the de- 
partment, for the purpose of educating foremen, fire- 
bosses and assistant foremen, and any mine employee 
in their respective duties, in order to obtain a better 
knowledge of the mine laws and the responsibilities 
and legal duties under the law. It is believed, that 
through the educational work of these institutes, better 
enforcement of the law can be had, and that it will lead 
to. a more definite fixing of responsibility upon the mind 
and person of each mine-employee. 

In this period of willful violation of law by irrespon- 
sible radicalism, and social and industrial revolutionary 
ferment, no better subject than respect for, and willing 
compliance with, the requirements of. the law, can 
engage the public mind at this time. Educational 
work will bring about the elimination of black 
powder, and relegate the squib and “short fuse” to 
oblivion, replacing them by permissible explosives with 
shot-firers, detonators and electric batteries; and 
will thereby eliminate a prolific source of serious and 
minor accidents. 

A legislative amendment to the mine law should be 
passed requiring superintendents to have certificates 
of competency, take oath to perform their duties accord- 
ing to law, and give bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of duty. 

The coal mines as now developed in the state 
are capable of producing 125,000,000 tons annually 
without any estimate for new development now actually 
begun, and in contemplation, pending completion of 
organization and assembling of machinery and materials. 
Statistics for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, 
and comparison with the preceding year follow. 


1918 1919 Increase Decrease 
Production coal (tons)........... 90,766,637 84,803,918 the 5,962,719 
Production coke (tons).......... 2,843,597 1,866,372 ars 977,225 
MR RINNIN Ss abcd 656.6 ohn ae yd aos 71,253 71,958 COP eh comis 
0 SS ES Pere tee meee 18,365 16,930 Joel 1,435 
AO WORKETS 5. ic 6 oo cciies asecs 2,514 2,142 ara 372 
Coal used in the production of ah 
MOM S025 os, van teller Aces 4,935,382 2,921,339 aoe 2,014,043 
Fatal accidentsinside........... 352 332 bes 20 
Fatal accidents outside. ......... 52 45 ent 7 
Tonnage, per fatal accident inside, 257,860 255,765 Sas 2,095 





Wyoming, District 1 


By ROBERT T. SNEDDON 
State Moal Mine Inspector, District No. 1, Diamondville, Wyo. 


HE coal production in District No. 1, State of 

| Wyoming, for the year ended Sept. 30, 1919, 

amounted to 5,232,682 tons, a decrease of over 
1,000,000 tons as compared with the production for 
the previous twelve months, 

The decrease in production is attributable to labor 
shortage during the busy season and a poor demand 
for coal during the spring and summer months. Slow 
time began to manifest itself in February and continued 
until the end of July. In some of our largest produc- 
ing mines during that period the average time worked 
was four days per week, while a number of the small 
producers were shut down entirely. A good feeling 
seems to exist between the operators and the men, as 
all grievances have been amicably settled without resort- 
ing to extreme measures’ during the period covered by 
this report. 

Twenty-six fatal and 144 non-fatal accidents have 
been recorded, compared with thirty fatal and 190 non- 
fatal accidents for the previous year. Fifty-eight per 
cent of the accidents were due to falls of roof. 
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Four thousand, six hundred and sixty*three men were 
employed in and around the mines, making the ratio 
“of fatal accidents per 1,000 men employed 5.57, and 
the ratio per 1,000 men employed for non-fatal acci- 
dents, 30.9. 

During the past year électricity was utilized to a 
large extent, displacing steam for hoisting, pumping 
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and haulage. The old frame buildings are being dis- 
carded and fireproof structures composed of cement, 
brick, etc., are being erected over fans, hoisting engines, 
power units and the like. The necessity of establishing 
bath houses at the mines has been taken up by some of 
the up-to-date coal companies and good, substantial bath 
houses have been installed, and it is only a question of 
time when others will follow their example. Good hous- 
ing accommodations for workmen is receiving close 
attention by the coal operators. The old shacks are 
being supplanted by modern dwelling houses; recreation 
and amusement halls are being built for the health and 
entertainment of the workmen. 





Wyoming, District 2 


By R. V. HOTCHKISS 

State Coal Mine Inspector, Sheridan, Wyo. 
Te production for District 2 will fall far short 
of that for 1918, because there was no market 
for coal during the first nine months, and the 
strike cut into the production during the last two 
months of the year. It would be safe to say therefore 
that the production will be half a million tons short 
of that of last year, making it about 2,650,000 tons. 
We will not know the exact amount until the opera- 
tors turn in their annual reports. The law was 
changed at the last session of the Legislature, and 
reports from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31 of each year are now 
required instead of closing Sept. 30. As the operators 
do not make: any monthly reports, it makes it difficult 
to give any accurate figures on production or. distribu- 
tion-at the present time. The railroads use a large 

percentage of the coal produced in District 2. 
The high cost of living has been a bone of conten- 


tion with thé laboring man, especiaily the coal miner. . 


He looked for an adjustment to take place, but as yet 
things are much unsettled from the miner’s point of 
view. Companies that had kept their organization 
intact for a period of years found themselves badly dis- 
organized after the strike and itis only within the last 
week that the production has got back to normal. 
With the present rate of production it makes one 
wonder why-there is ever a coal shortage. The nine 
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mines in Sheridan County recently produced 13,200 

tons, the largest day’s run, and the largest run on 

record. This does not include the wagon mines of 
which there are quite a few, some of them producing 
up to 100 tons a day. \ 

At the present time there is strong talk of the Pea- 
body Coal Co. taking over the Sheridan County mines 
and operating them as one company. One wonders 
what effect this consolidation would have as the 
miners only work from one to three days a week in the 
summer months. No doubt it would mean the closing 
down of some of the mines during the warm weather, 
allowing possibly half of the mines to work the year 
round, and the rest of them work during the winter 
months. Every one is hoping for the best, and if a 
consolidation of the companies will bring steadier 
work to the miners in Sheridan County no one will 
welcome it more than the men who have remained in 
the field and heard the whistle blow from one to three 
days a week, from six to eight months in the year. 





Saskatchewan 


By E. PIERCE 
* Mine Inspector, Roche Percee, Sask. 


T= output of the Saskatchewan mines in 1919 
surpassed that of last year, the shipping mines not 
being able to fill all the orders received during the 
months of October and November. This great demand 
arose from the practical exhaustion of all stocks held by 
local dealers at the commencement of the winter season, 
such stocks being small because of the Alberta coal 
strike last summer, and the winter setting in early and 
almost causing a famine. Production may be roughly 
estimated as somewhat exceeding 250,000 tons during 
the year just passed. 

“There were no labor troubles other than a scarcity of 
experienced miners to augment the difficulty of the 
operators in meeting the great demand for coal. Owing 
to the insistent demand and high prices offered a con- 
siderable number of cars were loaded at Estevan Sta- 
tion loading platform, most of the coal being hauled by 
sleigh and teams three and four miles, from the small 
mines in the valley south of the above town. 

No new operations were opened in 1919, and out of 
51 mines in this province only eight are shipping coal 
direct from the tipple in car lots, six mines are hauling 
by teams to the loading platforms at the railway .sta- 
tions, the other 47 being located a considerable dis- 
tance from the railways, and supplying the needs of 
the farmers in the southwest portion of the province. 

The most up-to-date mine is that of the Western 
Dominion Collieries, Ltd., at Taylorton, under the man- 
agement of Andrew A. Miller. This is a shaft mine with 
self-dumping cages, shaker screens, electric haulage 
motors underground, and electric coal-cutting machines; 
the metliod of working is entry and room and the seam 
is 9 ft. in thickness: The output is approximately 13,000 
tons per month. 

One fatal and four non-fatal accidents occurred dur- 
ing the year. 

The total coal] requirements for Saskatchewan in 1918 
were 1,510,000 tons. This does not include railways, 
nor large consumers, such as power plants in towns and 
cities. Taking into consideration the above demand the 
future of this lignite field is decidedly promising, chiefly 
on account of its location in proximity to the large cities 
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of Moose Jaw and Regina, as well as other large towns, 

In order to secure a more equitable distribution, dur- 
ing the entire year, of the lignite coal of Saskatchewan, 
and at the same time permit of the working of the 
mines during the summer months, an agreement was 
made between the Dominion Government and the gov- 
ernments of Saskatchewan and Manitoba; and a board 
called the Saskatchewan Lignite Utilization Board was 
appointed to determine the possibility of briquetting 
carbonized lignite. Indications point toward the estab- 
lishment of a commercial plant to demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of such a process. Should the result be satis- 
factory, it will not only provide a suitable fuel for the 
farmers, one that can be stored during the summer 
months (in place of imported coal), but will cause a 
great development of the coal-mining industry of Sas- 
katchewan, and set at rest all fears of a fuel shortage in 
this province. 

The plant for carbonizing lignite for the manufac- 
ture of briquets, is being erected by the board of Bien- 
fait, Saskatchewan, the expected output being 30,000 
tons per year. This will be distributed as widely as pos- 
sible, so that the briquets may be demonstrated through- 
out a wide area. 

The board has made much progress on both processes 
and plant and expects to be producing briquets com- 
mercially before the close of 1920. 





British Columbia 


By GEORGE WILKINSON 

Chief Inspector of Mines, Victoria, B. C. 
T IS estimated that the gross production of coal was 
I 2,504,423 long tons, or 2,804,953 short tons, of which 
147,205 long tons were made into coke, leaving the 
net production at 2,357,218 long tons. These figures 
show a decrease as compared with 1918, or 68,388 tons 
gross and an increase of 65,150 tons net. The quantity 
of coke made was about 98,598 tons, which is a decrease 
of about 92,060 tons, as compared with 1918. For pur- 

poses of comparison the following table is shown: 


Gross tons of 








2240 Lb. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Coal 2,504,423 2,572,811 2,398,715 2,485,580 1,972,580 2,166,428 
Less made 
into coke 147,205 280,743 248,740 401,487 361,551 355, 461 
Coal, net 2,357,218 2,292,068 2,149,975 2,084,093 1,611,129 1,810,967 
Coke made 98,598 190,656 159,905 267,725 245,871 234,577 


In these figures for 1919 the output for the month of 
December has had to be estimated, consequently the final 
figures may vary from the above slightly. 

Summarizing the Provincial production of coal, the 
following table shows the estimated output for 1919: 


Long tons 

et OTe ee ee rT ere are 1,690,724 
Nicola and Similkameen collieries...................ccceceeceeces 152,731 
COMMIMIORE CIGETEDE OOUIIOTEED. 060 Fi ok cece ccc cv ceed dees 659,408 
NN oh a cg os | wey gietia'e oa 1,560 
Total quantity coal mined..................... Scie tele «sis otin tee aes 2,504,423 
Se ED SEE INO cic so cls o's wise ce ee'ta we daches ceabe 147,205 
2,357,218 


In addition to the above net production of coal, there 
was manufactured the coke production shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Long tons 

Ae NI ORI 556.6 0.01055 10's Soin sg Nap censs Waeisiny as 43,517 
Nicola and Similkameen collieries..............¢cccccceccececcees 

55,081 
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As will be seen by the above figures, the net coal vro- 
duction this year is expected to be some 65,150 tons 
(2240 lb.) more than it was in 1918. The production of 

coke in 1919 was about 98,598 long tons, which is 
92,060 tons less than that of the preceding year, a 
decrease of about 48 per cent. 

The coal mines of the Province have had a fairly good 
year; interruptions to ‘production were as follows: 
A strike at Fernie closed the mines during June, July 
and August, but work was started again the beginning 
of September. During the months of May, June and 
July the mines on Vancouver Island worked on slack 
time, losing probably 160,000 tons. 

The Vancouver Island Collieries made a gross output 
of about 1,690,724 long tons of coal, or 24,142 tons 
more than in 1918. 

Western Fuel Co. mined this past year about 641,171 
tons of coal, a decrease from the previous year’s out- 
put of 90,751 tons. 


ACTIVITIES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA MINES 


The Nanaimo Colliery, in the City of Nanaimo, is 
entered by No. 1 or Esplanade shaft, which is con- 
nected by underground workings with a shaft on Pro- 
tection Island, and also on Newcastle Island. The work- 
ings are at a depth of from 600 to 1,200 ft. and are 
quite extensive, including a large submarine area. On 
the north side both the Douglas and Newcastle seams 
are operated; on the south side only the Douglas or 
Upper bed is worked. This property has been in oper- 
ation since 1881, and is still the largest producing coal 
mine in the Province. 

The Reserve Colliery is situated about five miles from 
Nanaimo; the Douglas seam is reached through two 
shafts 950 ft. in depth. This property became a pro- 

‘ducer in 1914; development has been retarded owing 
to faulted and much-disturbed condition of the coal 
bed. 

The Harewood Mine, which has been closed down for 
a number of years, was reopened during 1917, and at 
the present time is producing about 1,000 tons daily. 

The Wakesiah shafts, which were sunk during 1918 
on the Five-acre Lots, are now producing 200 tons daily. 

The Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd., operates 
two collieries—the Comox Colliery, situated at Cum- 
berland, 70 miles north of Nanaimo, and Wellington- 
Extension Colliery at Extension, 6 mi. southwest of 
Nanaimo, The mines of the Comox Colliery are situ- 
ated around Cumberland and are connected by a stand- 
ard-gage railway with the seaboard at Union Bay, 
where are situated the loading place, a coal washery 
and a battery of 200 coke-ovens. The mines operated 
during the year were Nos. 4 and 7 slopes and No. 5 
shaft. No. 6 shaft, however, has not been producing 
coal during the year. The estimated gross output of coal 
for this colliery during the year is 549,513 long tons, 
an increase of 11,151 tons over 1918. 

The mines of the Wellington-Extension Colliery are 
situated around Extension, and are connected by a 
standard-gage railway with tidewater, and the Exten- 
sion & Nanaimo Ry. at Ladysmith, where a coal-wash- 
ery, bunkers, and loading-piers are situated. Three 
mines were operated during the year. Nos. 1, 2 and 38, 
entered by a tunnel 5,000 ft. in length. The output for 
the year was about 224,498, or practically the same as 
that produced in 1918. 

The ncw slope known as No. 5 mine is being developed 
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at South Wellington, from which the output for the 
year was about 86,118 tons, an increase of 57,331 over 
1918. Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., operated the Mor- 
den mine throughout the year. This mine is situated 
about 6 mi. south of Nanaimo and produced about 
64,147 tons during 1918, this being a decrease of 18,482 
from the 1918 production. The Suquash Colliery, situ- 
ated on the northeastern coast of Vancouver Island and 
owned by this company, was not in operation during 
the year. British Columbia Coal Mining Co.’s output 
for the past year was about 36,739 tons, or an increase 
of 32,029 tons over 1918 production. 

The operation of the Nanoose Collieries, Ltd., is situ- 
ated at Nanoose Bay, about 10 mi. north of Nanaimo, 


the workings being in the Old Wellington Seam. The 


output for this colliery during the past year was 20,803 
tons, a decrease of 9,633 tons from that of the previous 
year. 

The new colliery, or No. 1 of the Granby Co. at ‘Cas- 
sidy Siding, produced about 67,735 tons of. coal during 





THREE COAL VEINS OF ANTHRACITE 
Beds located in British Columbia near Lake Kathlyn are 30 ft. thick 


the year. This was an increase of 50,110 tons over the 
1918 production. 

The Nicola-Similkameen coalfields produced in 1919 
about 152,731 tons, this being a decrease from the pre- 
vious year of 21,542 tons. In the Nicola District four 
companies produced coal during 1919, viz.: the Middles- 
boro Collieries, Ltd., the Fleming Coal Co., the Merritt 
Collieries and the Coalmont Collieries. The Middlesboro 
Colliery produced about 81,589 tons during the year, this 
being a decrease of 19,411 tons from the previous year. 
The mines in operation were Nos. 4, 4 East, 7 and 8. 

The Fleming Coal Co. operated the Coal Hill mine 
during the year. The production for this colliery was 
about 37,127 tons, an increase over the previous year 
of 6,127 tons. At Princeton, the Princeton Coal & Land 
Co. produced about 22,966 tons, showing a decrease of 
15,712 tons from the previous year. The Coalmont Col- 
lieries produced 10,012 tons, and the Merritt Collieries 
1,037 tons. 

There were only two companies producing in the East 
Kootenay Coalfield during 1918—the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Coal Co., and the Corbin Coal & Coke Co., with its 
colliery at Corbin. 


Late in the fall of 1919 production on a small scale 
was started by the Telkwa Collieries. The colliery is 
situated 44 miles from Telkwa, a town on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Ry. About 1,560 tons was mined and 
shipped to Prince Rupert, and a continued production 
is expected. This was an increase of 1,060 tons over 
the production of 1918. 
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Operators Demand Intent of 
Coal Commission 


“Before we enter into the arbitration we should 
know definitely what it is we are submitting. I 
believe, in accordance with the rule, that in submitting 
any questions to arbitration both parties should know 
definitely what it is they are submitting.” The fore- 
going sums up the position of the mine operators as 
expressed by Thomas T. Brewster, chairman of the 
Scale Committee of the bituminous operators of the 
Central Competitive Field at the initial hearing before 
the President’s Coal Commission. 

Henry M. Robinson, the chairman of the commission, 
put practically identical questions to Mr. Lewis and 
to Mr. Brewster. His question was as follows: “I 
would like to ask for the commission if you can speak 
for the United Mine Workers in this: Are they here 
to assist in this investigation and are they willing to 
submit to the award which the commission finally will 
make?” To this inquiry Mr. Lewis replied: “I am 
advised that the United Mine Workers are here to 
assist the Coal Commission in every proper and practi- 
cal way in order to arrive at their conclusions and to 
co-operate in every manner. We submit our interests 
to the commission without reservations and shall abide 
by the judgment of the commission.” 

When the same question was put to Mr. Brewster, 
he stated that before answering he was instructed to 
submit a statement in writing. The statement set 
forth that the operators had been unable to determine 
the exact scope and character of the contemplated 
arbitration, in respect to some matters of vital im- 
portance to the public. The statement brought out 
further that the operators are anxious to settle the 
present controversy, to prevent the recurrence of strikes 
and to prevent the suspension of the supply of necessary 
coal to meet the needs of the country. 

“We hope,” said the operators’ statement, “to be 
able to advise the commission promptly of our ability 
to co-operate with it in arriving at such a result. In 
order, however, that we may be in a position to comply 
intelligently with the request of the commission for a 
statement of the operators’ position, we respectfully 
ask that we be advised as to the following matters.” 
Then followed the list of questions which caused an 
extended colloquy between Mr. Brewster and Chair- 
man Robinson. The questions were worded as follows: 

First: As to the intention of the commission to investigate 
and act upon matters in the central competitive fields only. 


Second: Will the award of the commission be final and con- 
stitute a contract,;binding upon’ both parties? 

Third: Will the commission in its award provide a method by 
which the contract entered into may be enforced? 

Fourth: Will the commission investigate and act upon matters 
brought before it by either party, including the check-off system 
now in effect? 
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Fifth: Will the commission fix the basic principles upon which 
evidence is to be submitted, particularly with regard to wages? 

Sixth: Does the commission understand that it has the author- 
ity, should the facts warrant such findings, to adjust: wages, 
either by awards or between parties? 

Seventh: Does the commission consider practicable to make a 
retroactive award, either as to wages or selling price of coal? 

Eighth: Will the commission immediately determine the cost 
of coal during the year 1919, and the present cost based upon 
the 14 per cent advance granted the miners, to determine fair 
selling prices, to be effective at once, having-in mind the fair and 
reasonable profit provided by law? 

Ninth: Will the commission’s awards as to the selling price 
of their coal be made to expire simultaneously with the ex- 
piration of the Lever Law? 

Tenth: Will the commission provide in its award for the in- 
troduction of modern devices, which may serve to reduce the cost 
of coal, and consequently the cost to the public? 


Immediately upon hearing the questions Chairman 
Robinson asked if the answering of the questions is a 
condition as to whether or not they will submit to 
the final award of the commission. While Mr. Brewster 
did not make direct answer he practically answered 
in the affirmative when he said: “I think that'we would 
like to have as full answers as the commission can 
give consistently without embarrassment.” 

The secretarial organization of the commission is to 
be as follows: Herbert M. Shenton, Executive Secre- 
tary; Samuel A. Taylor, Technical Advisor; Mr. King, 
Counsel; Charles O’Neill, Percy Tetlow, and E. A. 
Goldenweiser, Secretaries; K. C. Adams, Director of 
Information, and Mrs. Mary Burke East, Official Sten- 
ographer. 





Elaborate Statistics Being Prepared By 
C. E. Lesher 


The most elaborate statistics ever collected by any 
industry with regard to the earnings of labor are being 
compiled by the National Coal Association. The earn- 
ings of 100,000 miners for the first ten months, in all 
the bituminous coal fields, are being tabulated in a man- 
ner so as to disclose many new facts with regard to 
amounts being paid by coal operators on wage account. 

C. E. Lesher, who recently took over the statistical 
activities of the National Coal Association, has perfected 
his organization and is preparing to gather such statis- 
tics as are not being collected by the government. While 
the genera] statistical program being planned by the 
National Coal Association will have to be deferred some- 
what due to the immediate necessity of getting up 
special information, it is the intention to work up fig- 
ures which will give clearer insight into the general 
working of the coal industry than ever before has been 
possible. In addition to compiling data showing what 
labor earns and how, figures also are being gathered at 
the present time on the subject of actual investment in 
the coal industry and the cost of production this year, 
which has been a lean one, as compared with the fat year 
of 1918. 
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Mr. Lesher’s chief assistant in the statistical depart- 
ment of the National Coal Association is Adreon* Fut- 


terer, who was connected with the statistical division of °’ 


the Fuel Administration during the two years of its 
existence. 





War Department Experiments with 
Colloidal Fuel 


The War Department makes the following announce- 
ment in connection with its experiments with colloidal 
fuel: 

The General Supplies Branch is conducting tests on 
colloidal fuel, which is a mixture of finely ground coal 
suspended in fuel oil. In the liquid form it can be 
used in any oil-burning furnace. This fuel is heavier 
than water and can thus be sealed against combustion 
and evaporation. As it will not mix with water, it can 
be stored in this manner for an indefinite period with- 
out deterioration. There is no danger of spontaneous 
combustion on exposure to air and sunlight. This fuel 
may be reduced to brick form for use in field kitchens 
and tent stoves. 





Hampton Roads Coal Rates Advance 


An advance of 75c. per ton in the coal rates from 
Hampton Roads and Baltimore to Boston and other New 
England ports became effective Jan. 10 in accordance 
with a ruling by the Shipping Board. The increase, 
Shipping Board officials declare, simply takes care of 
the increased cost of operation and will not permit any 

_ profit for the vessels in this trade. For some time it is 
explained that vessels in the New England coal trade 
have been operated at a loss. 





Commission’s Work Will Be of Little Value 


With the opening of the hearing before the Presi- 
dent’s Coal Commission operators very generally seem 
to be of the opinion that the chances greatly favor con- 
clusions which will be adverse to the operators and to 
the public. It is the belief of many that the Commis- 
sion’s ruling will settle nothing and be of no permanent 
value. 

The miners are going before the President’s Com- 
mission with their representatives entirely in agree- 
ment and with full knowledge to the smallest detail as 
to what they want. On the other hand the operators’ 
representatives are widely apart as to the stand that 
should be taken and it will be very difficult for their 
representatives to give even an approximation of what 
they want the decision to be. The operators’ position 
is being compared to that of the Allies before they uni- 
fied their command. Labor, on the contrary, has all the 
advantages of a unified command. 

An opinion not held alone by coal operators is that 
the President’s Commission is not of sufficient weight 
to impress the country. Nearly everyone who has given 
the matter any thought seems to be of the opinion that 
the only hope for anything permanent from the Com- 
mission’s work would be its enlargement. There is no 
particular demand for the additional members to be coal 
‘men but it is thought that they should be men nationally 
recognized. As a matter of fact the President’s Com- 
mission is attacking a problem of the same proportions 
as that which presented itself to the Industrial Con- 
ference. No three men it is held could begin to get 
anywhere with such a problem in the time limit specified. 
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It also is pointed out that there is no man on the 
commission who will be able to even approximate Judge 
Gary’s great’ classic which so impressed ‘the nation in 
summing up the conclusions of the Roosevelt Coal Com- 
mission. It is not believed that the report of the pres- 
ent commission will get a national hearing and that the 
results of its findings are bound to be a compromise 
rather than arbitration based on findings of fact. 

It is very evidently the policy of the miners to split the 
operators still further and operators themselves ack- 
nowledge that they have no chance of impressing the , 
commission unless they get together. 

On Jan. 13, the operators agreed to accept whatever 
construction might be put on the words empowering the 
commission to make an award which would “serve as:a 
basis upon which a new wage agreement can be made” 
and to waive the demand that answer be given to the 
ten questions sulmitted. 





Operators Ordered to Submit Monthly 
Reports 


Under the powers conferred upon it by law and in 
consideration of a special appropriation made by Con- 
gress to investigate the cost of living, and to inquire 
into costs in basic industries the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is advising coal operators that they are 
required to report monthly costs of production, and 
other information according to a prescribed form. 

These reports must be submitted for each month of 
1920 and must be mailed not later than the twentieth 
day of the month following the month for which the 
report is made. In addition a balance sheet as of the 
close of business Dec. 31, 1919, or as of the close of 
the coal companies last fiscal year, must be submitted. 
A separate cost report is required when mines operated 
by the same company are located in separate districts. 
A separate cost report may be filed for each mine as 
the operator chooses. 

Every effort has been made by the Federal Trade 
Commission to simplify the balance sheet and cost 
report. The cost report contains 135 entries as com- 
pared with 410 entries on the cost report prepared by 
the National Coal Association. Every effort has been 
made to make this cost report the last word in such 
accounting, and it is believed that some compensation 
will be had for the trouble of making it out in that 
the operator will be better off by keeping close track 
of each report in detail of his costs. 

The balance sheet, only one of which is to be sub- 
mitted during the year, contains fifty entries of which 
eight are totals. The instructions which are being 
sent out with the cost report blanks contain over 3,500 
words and are intended to be so clear that no difficul- 
ties will-be experienced in filling them out. 





Alaskan-Goal Lands Now-Available 


The Senate on Jan. 5 passed a bill permitting agricul- 
tural entries on coal lands in Alaska. All patents 
granted, however, must contain a reservation to the 
United States of all coal, oil or gas in the land so 
patented, together with the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove those articles. 

It also provides that any person qualified to acquire 
coal, oil or gas deposits, or the right to mine and remove 
the coal, or to drill for and remove the oil or gas, shall 
have the right at all times to enter upon the lands. 
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A Year of Experience 


HEN a year passes without much addition to 

national wealth and prosperity we can write into 
the balance sheet, when the auditors are not looking, 
the words “To Experience.” But who knows whether 
the experience is really worth all that is paid for it? 
If it were all made use of to its utmost farthing doubt- 
less it would be worth many times the value we would 
have to charge against it when it is all we have to 
square a bad balance. — 

Unfortunately experience does not seem to be bought 
in large quantity no matter how high the price paid; for 
the nations that have lived longer than we have, like 
India and China, Great Britain and France, not to men- 
tion others in between, and that have had the most ex- 
tensive experience, do not seem to have gained a large 
degree of wisdom by the passage of years or even of 
centuries. 

India has tied itself up in the red tape of caste, which 
is doubtless a scheme that was put into operation largely 
for the laudable purpose of providing enough trained 
workers in every class of operation. China has ham- 
pered itself by tongs, by a multiplicity of officials and 
by ancient practices for which there no longer exists any 
adequate excuse. Great Britain and France are suffer- 
ing from the restrictions put upon labor by unions and 
on the employing class by social practices. They all 
have their multicolored tape in which they wrap and 
swathe themselves, and every time they fall they tie a 
few more knots, instead of undoing what has been tied, 
while the new snarl cnly insures that they will fall again 
er at least find their progress thereafter appreciably 
hampered. 

We are doing the same thing. Every time the nation 
falters as it did during the war we put some new pieces 
of harness on it so that, if our judgment is correct, it 
will never falter again, but the new piece of equipment 
acts as a check rein and lessens the nation’s ability to 
haul its load. Most of these checks seem admirable 
enough in their way and well calculated to. relieve the 
difficulties existing. 

With a sigh of relief we gave up the inefficiencies and 
antagonisms of private railroad management. Many of 
us thought that the railroads would do better under 
Government management than they have done. They 
had everything their own way. There was no compe- 
tition. They could overload the coaches and herd people 
at their p’easure; they could lay off trains; they could 
reduce accommodation by dropping dining, club and 
observation cars and other accommodations. They could 
have regular shipping days for less-than-car-load-lot 
shippers. They could pool cars and put the traffic over 
direct and easy-grade lines. 

But nationalization has proved all to no purpose. Gov- 
ernment management: has only completed what Govern- 
ment regulation commenced. Expectation was that 
when the coal strike was ended the coal cars would be 
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mobilized in squadrons ready for a big coal output. The 
car shortage was, however, larger than ever. Appar- 
ently no good judgment was shown in the handling of 
transportation facilities, or else, to save expenditure for 
the moment, the necessary number of freight trains was 
not run. 

There is little or no complaint, however, not such a 
tempest as there would have been if the railroads had 
still been individually owned and hampered by Federal 
regulation and had failed in an equal degree. In fact 
the condition of being enamored of our chains seems 
as common here as in Europe and the Far East. We 
hanker over much for Federal regulation of industry 
though it has never helped any nation. It nearly ruined 
the Byzantine Empire. It, with a love of luxury, was 
the cause of the fall of Rome. It has crippled the 
railroad industry already. It may yet have the same 
effect on coal production if we will not learn from 
experience. 

Surely after several years of repression of transpor- 
tation, coal and sugar prices we are learning that such 
repression does not pay. The coal prices during the 
war were for most of the time not oppressively low, so 
production did not suffer for any length of time. But 
transportation and sugar production have been hope- 
lessly inadequate. One wonders what kind of help we 
could have been to our allies, what kind of fight we 
could have waged in France, if we had controlled our 
iron and steel interests as excessively as we have our 
railroads. 

Now we are to have a “standard return.” The pay 
for service is to be a percentage, not based on the value 
of the service rendered, or on the economy with which 
the service is performed, but solely on the capital 
invested and the cost of rendering the service. The 
cost-plus system under a new name is to be perpetuated. 
If the investment was illjudged, if the service is uneco- 
nomically rendered, it is to make no difference, the 
reward is to be the same in any case. 

The standard return looks much like the standard 
wage that the unions have somewhat generally forced 
on industry. “All the traffic will bear” was never with- 
out its merits. Sometimes the traffic would bear only a 
small burden that did not pay the interest on the invest- 
ment; sometimes it would carry readily a large service 
charge; but the charge in any event was made propor- 
tionate to the service whereas it has relation now only 
to the cost of the work performed. There is no incen- 
tive to use judgment or economy in rendering the ser- 
vice. The company that cuts the cost will be rewarded 
by having the rate cut also. 

In 1920 we can do no better work than to give the 
railroads a fair measure of freedom and the right to 
charge profitable rates. Why should the users of the 
railroads be allowed to profiteer at pleasure, while the 
railroad that hauls the material thus sold at profiteering 
prices is kept strictly to a cost-plus level? 

If the material carried is a luxury, then the carriage 
of it is an element of the luxury trade and by no means 
a necessity. If a sealskin coat or a billiard table is not 
a public utility surely the transportation of it is not a 
public service to be performed at or below cost. Every 
luxury industry is trying to claim that everything that 
is necessary to the luxury trades is a necessity. Noth- 
ing can be more fallacious. If the essential industries 
are to be serfs to the basal needs of the people, it does 
not follow that the luxury trades have a right also to 
hold them in villenage. 
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Meeting Industrial Limitations 


UCCESSFUL business men are well aware that it 

pays to find what any given market wants and then 
either to comply with its needs, change those needs or 
withdraw from the market. It is necessary therefore 
to know just what any particular market is trying to 
secure, whether it can be satisfactorily diverted to 
accepting something else, better or’ worse, and whether 
the necessary demands are likely to be so drastic as to 
make compliance too burdensome or actually impossible. 

Operators need therefore to know where and how 
their coal is used and why. They are apt to say that 
their problem is production, not consumption, but unless 
they understand the needs of the consumer they are apt 
to go far wrong. As a matter of fact the coal industry 
has not held conferences enough with manufacturers of 
fuel-using machinery and consumers of coal. If it had, 
doubtless there would be more slack burned and more 
coal replaced by electric energy generated at or near 
the mines. re 

The man who knows only his product and not its use 
is not a successful seller of his output. He must under- 
stand just what the purchaser really needs, and then 
between them they must decide how operation and con- 
sumption can best be dovetailed together. 

Many a small purchaser of coal does not have the 
knowledge of consumption or the time to acquire a 
knowledge. A suggestion from a man who has made a 
study of coal may enable him to rectify his methods so 
as to get results with the coal supplied him or to take a 
grade that is better suited to the mutual needs of the 
seller and buyer. The operator or his selling aides, 
having a large interest at stake, may well make such 
studies and thus increase their sales. 





Our Industrial Unrest 


HERE are two kinds of industrial uneasiness, one 

which results from distress and hunger and an- 
other which is the outcome of excessive prosperity and 
agitation. It is this latter form of industrial unrest 
with which we are confronted today. The cry that is 
raised is not one of despair but of desire. 
has been sought and obtained that there exists in the 
minds of those who do not save, a desire for still better 
ecnditions, to be derived not from their own efforts 
but from union activity or a reconstruction of society 
more or less drastic. 

That part of capital that is fixed in dollars has lost 
out in the increase in prices and it is only natural to 
supnose that labor and the stockholders have profited. 

condition will not continue. It is quite likely that 
the vondholder will demand and receive more considera- 
tion hereafter and his demands may be a cause of 
higher living costs. Just now he is getting a low per- 
centage of depreciated dollars for the full-value advances 
he made before the war. Soon he will come into the 
market with depreciated coin and demand a high per- 
centage on his money, for every evidence is in favor 
of the belief that the interest rate on bonds is rapidly 
rising. 

The advantage to labor that now exists will be wiped 
out when that time comes. But every evidence seems 
to show that prosperity is as dangerous as adversity 
and that safety lies rather between penury and riches; 
so perhaps the outcome will not be so unfortunate as 
might be feared. 
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New Capitalists 

ULLY determined to lower, if possible, the cost of 
kK living, the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 

Employees and Railway Shop Laborers has pur- 
chased a knitting and underwear plant, located at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., a glove factory, making canvas gloves, 
at Williamstown, Mich., and a tubing factory, operating 
at Watertown, N. Y. 


This is an excellent departure. Nothing is more 


‘promising than this commingling of labor unionism 


with capitalism. Several questions spring to mind. 
What will happen if the knitting and underwear makers, 
the canvas-glove workers and the “tubers”—pardon 
the word—demand higher wages from the brotherhood? 
Will the members of the employing union be satisfied 
when their employees conspire against them 4nd even 
strike to get more than the present scale of wages? 
And if the increase is granted will the loss be met by 
economies in operation or by an increase in price after 
the abhorred capitalistic manner? 

The brotherhood has now put itself in the other fel- 
low’s place. Will it see things as the employer sees them, 
and, so seeing, will its demands be tempered by good 
judgment? Let us hope its members will not demand 
as employees more than they are willing to grant in 
their corporate capacity as an employer of their fellow 
workmen. 

Perhaps fairness in the demands of the brotherhood 
will be the outcome of the experiment. And yet, there 
is no certainty that the result will be what we expect. 
Even capitalists fail to learn to do to others as they 
would be done by. For instance, many manufacturers 
of America have been leaders in the persecution of the 
railroads. Transportation companies would not be hav-* 
ing so hard a time today if capital, including that of the 
coal industry, had been ready to see the problem of 
cther as it views its own and arrive at its judgments 
accordingly. 

Then there are the electric-power companies, for ex- 
ample, seeking to throttle the coal business by question- 
ing the right of bituminous-coal operators to meet the 
increase in wages by a raise in price of 25c. a ton. Thus 
the public utilities fight among themselves and seek 
to be spared the natural rise in price that follows an 
advance in wages. 

It is not fair to assert that labor is alone in being 
unfair, suspicious and self-seeking, for capital has like 
faults. No one can therefore be surprised if the Broth- 
erhood mentioned should take an inconsistent attitude, 
holding down its employees while demanding freedom 
of action for itself. 

The new capitalism may, and probably will, be like 
the old, not overconscientious of the rights of others 
or overconscious of its own shortcomings, but yet quite 
ready to assert and compel what it regards as its own 
rights. The brotherhood firmly believes that it is being 
wronged by the present prices; it will try the effect of 
the ownership of all, or at least some, of the mills that 
are now supplying its members. If it finds that it has 
guessed wrong, then every card holder of the union will 
find his belief in the arguments he has advanced shaken 
to the foundation and thereafter the brotherhood may 
be more tolerant of capitalism and less confident of the 
union. It has been noted in the cotton-spinning counties — 
of Great Britain where co-operative stores are many 
that since their establishment there has been less dis- 
position to indulge in strikes. 
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What Happened in 1919 








January 


Jan. 1—The U. S. Fuel Administra- 
tion removes all limitations on the 
duration of contracts for coal and 
coke made under order of Dec. 25, 
1917, with amendment of July 26. 
1918—U. S. War Department com- 
mences to handle its own coal re- 
quirements without reference to Fuel 
Administration. 

Jan. 2—The U. S. Fuel Administration 
announces that it has induced the 
carbon-black manufacturers of 
Grantsville, W. Va., to cease using 
the natural gas of West Virginia for 
that purpose but to operate in 
Wyoming and Louisiana where gas 
cannot be otherwise utilized. This 
will save 15,000,000 cu ft. of gas and 
5,000 gal. of gasoline per day—John 
E. Williams, Federal fuel adminis- 
trator for the State of Illinois, dies 
at his home in Streator, IIl. 

Jan. 4—Gi'eneral March states that 
6,000 anthracite coal miners have 
been ordered released by the army 
[XV, 151]—Frank E. Harkness is 
made Solicitor of United States Fuel 
Administration, 

Jan. 5—George H. Cushing, since 1907 
editor. of the “Black Diamond,” hbe- 
comes managing director of the 
American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion — Practically ll _ restrictions 
upon the sale and shipment of bitu- 
minous coal for bunkering purposes 
at points north of Cape Hatteras re- 
moved by order of U. S. Fuel Admin- 
istration. 

Jan. 7—Director of Railroads makes 
report to President in which he de- 
clares that the zoning law greatly 
helped the railroads in meeting the 
demands of the nation for trans- 
portation [XV, 150]—-House of Rep- 
resentatives passes lignite bill, pro- 
viding funds to determine the com- 
mercial practicability of using 
lignite in producing fuel oil, gasoline 
substitutes, ammonia, tar, solid fuels 
and gas for power and other pur- 
poses [XV, 191]. 

Jan. 8—George R. Sheldon, treasurer 
Republican National Committee and 
director of the Union Colliery Co., 
is seriously injured at Dowell, Til. 
by being crushed between a trip and 
the coal rib. Dies Jan. 14. 

Jan. 9—Strike of 16,000 marine work- 
ers ties up more than 1,000 boats in 
New York Harbor, causing railroad 
embargo. 

Jan. 10—All fuel conservation provi- 
sions of Fuel Administration with- 
drawn, except those relating to 
waste of natural gas by free con- 
sumers or by inefficient avpliances 
or through carelessness [XV, 165.]— 
Restrictions on domestic and foreign 
apenas of egg and pea size of 
anthracite removed, though chestnut 
and stove continue to be restricted 
[XV, 1651. 

Jan. 14—The Cleveland & Western 
Coal Co. is fined $1.000, to be paid 
to the Red Cross, for disposing of 
coal shipped to the McKinney Steel 
Co. for byproduct coke oven use. 
When the steel company said it had 
no need for the coal, the coal com- 
pany sold to local consumers in vio- 
lation of the zoning order—Explo- 
sion of gas at No. mine of Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. seriously burns 
three men [XV, 209]. 

Jan. 15—Southport Miners’ Federation 
demands that British Government 
demobilize all miners in army and 
requires that corporations give them 
an increase in wage of 30 per cent 
[XV, 210]. 

Jan. 17—Fuel. Administration an- 
nounces that on Feb. 1 all district 
representatives would cease to func- 
tion except for the purpose of pre- 
The bracketed figures in the text 

refer to pages in the present volume 

and should the reader desire further 
information he can obtain it by refer- 

ence to the pages indicated.] 4 


paring records of the work done to 
Jan. 31 [XV, 191]—Orders of May 
16 and July 16, 1918, are suspended 
by Fuel Administration. These 
orders prohibited selling, shipping, 
delivering or distributing smokeless 
coal received at Lake Michigan or 
Lake Superior docks except for mak- 
ing illuminating gas, byproduct coke 
or coal briquets or other purposes 
designated by Fuel Administration 
—Coke and all coal, except Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite, is relieved of price 
restrictions and zoning rules. Filing 
of contracts with Fuel Administra- 
. tion is no longer required [XV, 191]. 


Jan. 20—Mine fire prevents six men 
from escaping from. Mt. Braddock 
mine of the W. J. Rainey Co., Mt. 
Braddock, Fayette County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Two men lose lives in rescue 
work. The six men are ultimately. 
rescued on Jan. 24 [XV, 252, 272]. 


Jan. 21—Harrold B. Harris oe 
Custodian of Recofds, Fuel Adminis- 
tration [XV, 237]—Cage in Ham- 
mond colliery shaft near Shenan- 
doah frees itself of the guides and 
tears timbers loose so that they fall 
to the.shaft bottom [XV, 252]—No. 
5 breaker, of Hudson Coal Co., de- 
stroyed by fire [XV, 252]. 


Jan. 22—Fuel Administration decrees 
that all orders for the requisition of 
coal and coke are cancelled and an- 
nulled from Jan, 31 onward [XV, 
236]—Fuel Administration announces 
that the Bureau. of Labor, which 
works under the Fuel Administra- 
tion, will continue its existence till 
the close of the war [XV, 238]— 
Employees of Yorkshire, England, 
mines, numbering some 150,000 men. 
go on strike for an extra 20-min. 
lunch time [XV, 239]. 


Jan. 23—Convention of miners ‘in 
Winding Gulf field meets at Beck- 
ley, W. Va., to discuss a new wage 
scale which, as decided on by the 
convention shall give 12c. per ton 
more to miners and $1.50 to $1.75 

‘ per day to day workers [XV, 239]. 


Jan, 24—George E. Howes is ap- 
Pointed historian of Fuel Adminis- 
tration. é 


Jan. 28—Shipping rates from_ the 
United States to the United King- 
dom, Havre, Bordeaux, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Marseilles, Cette, Genoa, 
Naples, Colombo, Calcutta, Ran- 
goon and Madras reduced by Brit- 
ish Ministry of Shipping roughly 
two-thirds—The ratification of the 
Prohibition Amendment to _ the 
United States Constitution is an- 
nounced by the Secretary of State. 


Jan. 29—War Trade Board announces 
that the government of Great 
Britain will on March 1 prohibit the 
importation of specified classes of 
manufactured goods fromthe United 
States—Mine workers open co-opera- 
tive store in Shenandoah [XV, 284] 
—tThree miners are killed by the ex- 
plosion of a pocket of gas at Good- 
year Mine, Smoky Run, in Clearfield 
County, Pennsylvania [XV, 295]. 


Jan. 31—Treasury Department and 
Department of Interior reassume 
control of the supply or their coal 
requirements without reference to 
Fuel Administration — Orders of 
requisition for coal and coke are an- 
nulled—Maximum prices for anthra- 
cite suspended, also all other coal 
330) coke regulations but three [XV, 


February 


Feb. 1—Mine Workers’ representatives 
meet presidents and. secretaries of 
New River Association and Winding 
Gulf Operators’ Association at 
Charleston, W. Va., who refuse to 
discuss a new scale, regarding de- 
mand as in violation. of contract 
[XV, 370]—Maximum prices on an- 
-thracite and.all the coal and coke 


regulations, except three, are sus- 
pended [XV, 282]—Allison O. Smith, 
special umpire of Fuel Administra- 

‘tion, makes several decisions for 
New River and Winding Gulf fields 
(XV, 411]. 

Feb. 3—Florence and Sydney mines of 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. closed 
down owing to alleged interference 
of Dominion Iron and Steel Co. with 
its workings [XV. 339, 456]. 

Feb. 7—White mines of H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. are abandoned [XV, 382] 
—River tipple and trestle of Hec'a 
Coal & Coke Co., Isabella, Fayette 
sap Pa., destroyed by fire [XV, 


Feb. 10—Store of Federal Coal, Co. at 


Cary, Ky., burned down [XV, 382] - 


Feb. 11—Alicia mine of W. H. Brown, 
, with 400 coke ovens, all located just 
above Brownsville, closed down in- 
definitely [XV, 382]—Coal price 
gona in Canada ends [XV, 


Feb. 14—Southern Appalachian Coal 
Operators’ Association meets at 
Louisville, Ky. [XV, 397, 398]— 
Mine workers of West Virginia’ 
parade at Charleston, in protest 
against ‘Red flag bill” [XV, 457]. 


Feb. 17—American Institute of Mining 
Engineers meets at New York City; 
adjourning Feb. 20 and changing 
its name to American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
[XV, 237, 448, 449]. 

Feb. 20—Mr. Deitrich, representative 
from Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania, introduces bill providing that 
where injury arises from failure of 
employer to obey safety require- 
ments no consideration shall be al- 
lowed to affect liability of employer 
[XV, 498]. 

Feb. 21—Frank Farrington advocates 
6-hour day, 5-day week, as cure for 
shortage of demand for coal [XV, 
499]—-Fire breaks out in the South 
Wilkes-Barre No. 5 colliery of Le- 
high and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., and 
is walled in on Feb. 23 [XV, 469]. 


Feb. 23—Sir Guy Spencer Calthrop, 
controller of British Coal mines, 
dies of influenza [XV, 471]. 

Feb. 24—The Amalgamated Mine 
Workers of Nova Scotia sign con- 
tract providing for 8-hour day with 
no suspension for meal [XV, 499]. 


Feb. 25—V. Everit Macy announces 


that the National War Labor Board 
awards the marine workers of New 
York an 8-hour day, 6-day week 
and a week’s holiday a year, the 
short day to be paid for at the same 
rate as the long day. No retro- 
active provisions or increase in 
wage incorporated in decision. 

Feb. 27—-Meeting of New York State 
Coal Merchants’ Association—Wood 
tipple at Kellar-Klondyke mine near 
Clinton, Ill., is blown down by ex- 
plosion [XV, 510]. 

Feb. 28—William C. Redfield an- 
nounces formation of Industrial 
Board of Department of Commerce 
to stabilize prices at a lower and 
“equitable” level. 


March 


March 3—Senator Vardaman declares ‘’’ 


that high prices of anthracite dur- 
ing the war were the outcome of 
monopoly, and that royalties in the 
anthracite region are too high [XV, 
451, 496, 497]—Governors of ‘states 
and mayors of cities meet in confer- 
ence at the White House, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with members of the 
Cabinet and others. They discuss 
means of reviving business. 


March 4—About 16,000 harbor work- 
ers in New York Harbor go on strike 


against Macy award of 12-hours’« 


pay for. 8 hours of labor and other 
concessions. They demand an in- 


crease of 30 per cent in the wage. 
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rate also—A. L. Dickenson, financial 
advisor to the Coal Controller of 
Great Britain, announces that for 
the first 8 months of 1918 the profit 
on mining in that country averaged 
86c. per ton on coal having an aver- 
age cost of $6.05, which is 14.2 per 
cent profit per ton. This is over 
three times average profit in five 
years ending 1913, when the profit 
was 24.3c. per ton and the price at 
the pithead $2.13. Some companies 
in 1918 were making $1.46 per ton— 
Ss. D. Warriner makes reply to the 
March 3 statements of Senator Var- 
daman [XV, 494]. 

March 5—Governors and Mayors’ con- 
ference adjourns sine die after 

recommending Government activity 


in railroad corfstruction, the ascerr 


tainment by Government of fai 


prices for staples, opposing price fix- 


ing, urging further reductions. in 
freight rates for building materials, 
opposing reductions in ‘wages till 
prices fall, recommending inquiries 
into wastes of natural resources, and 
recommending that the controllers of 
natural resources who withhold 
them for speculative profit or vision- 
ary future development be com- 
pelled to release them. 

March 11—Charles P. Neill gives de- 
cision in favor of the cranemen, 
“engineers and firemen engaged in 
steam-shovel work at the Jeddo 
stripping of G. B. Markle Co. [XV, 
541]. : 


March 13—Governor W. C. Sproul of 
Pennsylvania announces that he has 
asked Attorney-General W. I. Shaf- 
fer what powers are vested in the 
State Government to inquire into 
the rise in the cost of anthracite 
[XV, 553]. 

March 18—Policy Committee of United 
Mine Workers of America advocates 
6-hour day, 5-day week, substantial 
increase on tonnage, daywork, yard- 
age and deadwork prices with Gov- 
ernment ownership [XV, 541, 583]. 


March 19—Fuel Administration urges 
the buying and stocking of coal to 
avert coal famine next winter [XV, 
579]—Dr. H. A. Garfield desires the 
National Coal Association to submit 
in a referendum to all its members 
a plan of governmental co-operation 
‘XV. 580]—Thirteen United Mine 
Workers’ leaders are indicted for 
being parties to a shooting at the 
mines of the E. E. White Coal Co. 
in November, 1917, the Raleigh, W. 
Va.. grand jury returning a true bill 
[XV, 630]. 

March. 20—Sankey Commission makes 
interim report on the wage question 
in Great Britain advocating more 
wages, shorter time. regulated prices 
and Government to stand some of 
the losses in production [XV, 5851 

March 25—Conferences between Indus- 
trial Board of Department of Com- 
merce and the National Coal Asso- 
ciation for the stabilization of price 
open at Washington, D. C.—-Bill in- 
troduced into Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives providing for a 1 
per cent tax on all coal produced 
in the state [XV, 642]. 

March 26—Conference between Na- 
tional Coal Association and Indus- 
trial Board to  vrovide_ stabilized 
prices for coal [XV, 625] 

March 27—Conference for stabiliza- 
tion of coal prices ends, the National 
Coal Association declaring that the 
U. S. Railroad Administration is not 
willing to agree to buy coal at the 
price to be named but desires to get 
coal below cost at the expense of 
the smaller consumer. 

March 31—Explosion at the Aguilar 
mine of the Empire Coal Co., in Las 
Animas, Col Twelve men are en- 
tombed [XV, 686]. 


April 


April 1—Frank J. Hayes, president of 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, visits the White House and 
announces that his purpose is to 
call on President Wilson in Paris 
and urge his co-operation in the 
securing of increased sales of Ameri- 
can coal in Europe. 


April 2—Director General Hines of the 





Railroad Administration refuses to 
pay “stabilized” prices for rail— 
Southern pine lumber manufacturers 
refuse to ‘“stabilize”’ their prices. 


April 4—Governor Sproul of Pennsyl- 
vania declares increase in anthracite 
prices is justified, attacking, how- 
ever, railroad rate inequalities and 
retail delivery charges. He also 
urges public fuel markets. 


April 8—The air shaft at the Harry 
E. colliery of the Forty Fort Coal 
Co. is destroyed by fire, endangering 
the lives of 50 men underground— 
The washery of the Red Ash Coal 


Co."is burned. Its value was about 


$100,000 [XV, 774]. 


April 9—President John Brophy) of 


Central Pennsylvania District 2 of 
the, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, protests against the terms of the 
anti-sedition bill [XV, 836]. 

April 11-—J, L. Lewis, acting president 
of. the United Mine Workers, de- 
clares that the miners’ organization 
will take drastic action unless Di- 
rector-General Hines changes his 
policy in regard to making coal con- 
tracts [XV, 773] 

April 12—The National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association meets at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and resolves to seek representation 
in Government schemes of distribu- 
tion during reconstruction period and 
to encourage early buying of coal 
(XV, 773]. 

April 13—The workers of the Clinton, 
Ind., coal field show their approval 
of the attitude of tne executive 
board of District 11 which protested 
against a cut in the price of coal 
to W. D. Hines [XV, 762]—The 
Victory Loan drive begins at 12 
o’clock midnight. 

April 15—Director-General Walker D. 
Hines instructs the individual rail- 
roads that they must give all in- 
formation as to tonnage in coal con- 
tracts to the mine workers’ officials 
in Pittsburgh district. 

April 16—The Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain and Ireland meets in 
conference and approves by a large 
majority the report of the Sankey 
Commission [XV, 762]—AIl of the 
mines of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., at Pittsburg, Kan., are idle, the 
1,200 miners not reporting for work 
following the strike order of the dis- 
trict president [XV, 762 


April 17—Back wages under the San- 
key award, approximately $25,000,- 
000, are paid out by operators in 
Great Britain, by order of the Coal 
Controler, to virtually all of 900,000 
workers in the mines of the United 
Kingdom. The back wages repre- 
sents an advance of about 25c per 
shift worked for employees under 16 
and 50c. per shift for employees over 
16, applied from Jan. 9 to April 17. 

April 18—The strike of the coal 
workers in Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma’ fields is extended by 
Alexander Howat, president of Dis- 
trict 14, into Missouri. About 6,000 
men are now involved [XV, 823]. 


Apri\ 19—The New York Harbor strike, 
in its eighth week, is settled under 
an agreement reached at a meeting 
presided over by Mayor Hylan, by 
which the men return to work on a 
permanent 10- and 12-hr. day basis 
leaving the increase in wages to be 
settled by a committee of four 
representatives of the boat owners 
and four representatives of the 
strikers. - 

April 20—Dr. H. A. Garfield threatens 
to revoke provision of agreement of 
November, 1917, unless Howat 
orders striking miners of the Cen- 
tral Coal.& Coke Co. to return to 
work [XV, 762]. 

April 22—Representatives of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal producers 

‘of Pennsylvania enter protest against 
any increase in workingmen’s com- 
pensation at the second conference 
on the suggested amendments held 
at the state capitol. Representatives 
of the miners support the amend- 
ment [XV. 835]—The resignation of 
the members of the Industrial 
Board. George N. Peek. chairman, 
is acented This action followed the 
failure of the conference arranged 


by the board between the represent- 
atives of the steel industry and 

— of the Railroad Administra- - 
on. 


April 23—President Wheelwright, of 


the National Coal Association, ap- 
points a foreign trade committee of 
seven members to consider the for- 
mation of an export association 
under the Webb-Pomerene law for 
the coal industry. T. V. Farrell, of 
the Pocahontas Fuel Co., is chair- 
man ‘of the committee. 


April 25—The child-labor provisions 


of the new revenue bill become 
effective and will tend to stop the 
employment of boys under 16’ years | 
of age in or about, m id A 
capacity. Violatio ; | Fy rilb |) 
subject the em r’s business 
a tax of 10 per cent. 


April 26—The strike of the 6,000 mine 


workers of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co. is settled on the agreement that 
the mining machines and load 
start simultaneously [XV, 917]. 


April 29—A gas explosion in the Re- 


gal mine of the Majestic Coal Co., 
of Alabama, results in the death of 
21 employees [XV, 885]. . 


May 


May 2—The U. S. Circuit Court of 


Appeals hands down a conditional 
affirmation of the judgment rendered 
by the District Court in the case 
of the Coronado County Mining Co., 
of Sebastain County, Ark. vs. the 
United Mine Workers of America 
[XV, 873]—Charles D. Neill hands 
down a decision under which 200 
contract miners of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. will receive 
back pay for work done since 1917. 
The point at issue was payment for 
the removal of rock in the robbing 
of pillars [XV, 916]. 


May 3—A disastrous accident occurs 


at the mine of Old Ben Coal Corpo- 
ration, at Buckner, Ill. As several 
men are being hoisted out of the 
mine on a cage, one is killed and 
three others are injured [XV, 930] 
—The Western Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation of Canada meets and dis- 
cusses the position of the coal in- 
dustry in regard to the labor 
question [XV, 1093]. 


May 5—Charles P. Neill rules that 


contract miners who are taken off 
their regular work for an emergency 
job, shall be paid the rate called for 
in their scale if the pay for the 
other job is less [XV, 916]—A cage 
containing ten miners drops 1100 ft. 
at the Maple Hill shaft of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
resulting in the death of one miner 
and the serious injury of the nine 
other men, two of whom may die 
[XV, 885]. 


May 7—A new workmien’s compensa- 


top bill is introduced at the dy on 
vania legislature by Senator Smith 
[XV, 929]—The peace treaty and 
the constitution of the league of 
nations (one document), framed by 
the peace conference at Paris, is 
hese to the German plenipoten- 
aries. 


May 8—An open market for steel 


products is created, when represent- 
atives of the Railroad Administra- 
tion and members of the general 
committee of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute fail to agree on mini- 
mum stabilization prices—Charles 
P. Neill rules that mine workers 
cannot be expected to be reinstated 
in their jobs if the operators can 
show that they were discharged for 
incompetency, in dismissing the 
complaint of H. C. Singley against 
the Evans’ Colliery Co., of Beaver 
Meadow, Pa. 


May 9—The resignation of the In- 


dustrial Board, George N. Peek. 
chairman, is accepted by Secretary 
Redfield. Upon retiring the board 
releases all industries from its find- 
ings. 


May 10—Attorney General . Mitchell 


Palmer makes public an opinion to 
the effect that the Redfield plan for 
stabilizing prices in industry vio- 
lates the anti-trust laws; he de- 
clares price fixing illegal. Any 
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modification of statutes upholding 
a non-competitive policy must come 
from Congress. 

Ma 16—The Northeast Kentu 

al Association holds a _ special 

meeting at Ashland, Ky. Income 
tax statements and freight rates are 
discussed [XXV, 1018]. 

May 20—Congress opens at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and President Wileowts 
message is read to the two houses. 


May 22-24—-The National Coal Asso- 
ciation holds its annual peetag at 
Chicago in the Congress Hotel. he 
convention elects officers for the en- 
suing year [XV, 1,000]. 

May 26—The Caldwell Bill, proposing 
a loan of the Government’s surplus 
machine tools to various technical 
institutions in the U. S., is_intro- 
duced in the U, S. House of Repre- 
sentatives [XV, 1,090]. 

May, 27—The Ohio Valley Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association secures an order 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission directing the railroads to 
make marked reductions in rates on 
coal from western Kentucky [XV, 
1,063]—John P. Reese, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Chicago & Northwestern coal prop- 
erties, dies at his home in St. Louis, 

o. [XV, 1,065]. : 

May 28—A committee of senators of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature confer 
with anthracite coal operators in 
regard to the mine-cave question 
[XV, 1,063]. 

May 29—lIt is recorded that all mine 
workers are out in District 18 
(eastern British Columbia and Al- 
berta) as a result of a disagreement 
about wages [XV, 1,052]—The Ship- 
ping Board holds a meeting of 
representatives of producers, ex- 
porters ‘and brokers, at which _the 

Tee} situation is discussed [XV, 
0601]. 


May 29-30—The first meeting of the 
Coal Mining Electricians’ and Me- 
chanics’ Institute is held at Charles- 
town, W. Va. [XV, 1,076]. 


June 


June 2—The final report of the Can- 
adian Fuel Controller is presented 
to the Canadian House of Commons 
| hal 1,184]—Senator Davis intro- 

uces a bill in the Pennsylvania 
Senate relative to mine-cave condi- 
tions in the anthracite field [XV, 


June 8—The Second Pan-American 
Conference begins a 4-day session at 
Washington, D. C., with delegates 
from North and South America in 
attendance — The Pittsburgh Coal 
Producers’ Association holds an im- 
portant meeting at Pittsburgh dis- 
cussing the present and future coal 
situation [Xv, 1,102 

June 3 to 4—The West Virginia, Coal 
Mining Institute holds its twentieth 
semi-annual meeting in Huntington, 
W. Va., at Hotel Frederick. Papers 
are read and discussed [XV, 1,018]. 

June 4—The Pennsylvania Senate 

s the McConnell bill relating to 
nsurance [XV, 1,101]. 

June 4 to 5—The Western branch of 
the Canadian Mining Institute holds 
= sees at Nanaimo, B. C. [XVI, 


wder takes 


une 5—An ignition of 
~~ xo n the Balti- 


place on a man tri 
more tunnel of the Hudson Coal Co., 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 92 men lose 
their lives as a result [XV, 1,076]. 


June 10—The annual meeting of the 
West Virginia Coal Association is 
held at Huntington, W. Va., when 
oO are elected and the question 
of a continuation of Government 


supervision of the coal industry is 


discussed [XV, 1,183] 

June 11—The employees of Vesta No. 
5, of the Jones & Laughlin company, 
return to work after a strike of 

eight weeks [XV, 1,173]. 


June 15—A secret session of past and 
resent chiefs of the United Mine 
Workers of America is held at At- 
lantie City, N. J. (XV, 1,172]. 
June 16—After a strike of one week, 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. motive- 


power employees return to work 
(XV, 1,173]—A strike of the Feder- 
ation of Miners of France takes 
place, involving all the mine workers 
of that country, on a question of 
working time [XV, 1,132]. 

June 17—The Flynn anti-sedition bill 
is defeated in the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives [XV, 
1,183] 

June 18—The Coal-mine superinten- 
dents of Peoria, Fulton and Taze- 
well counties, Illinois, meet at Can- 
ton, perfect an organization and 
elect officers [XVI, 36]. 

June 28—The American Federation of 
Labor meeting at Atlantic City de- 
clares itself in favor of a universal 
44-hour week [XV, 1,172] 

June 23-24—A conference of prominent 
educators is held in Washington, D. 
C.; the economic and business train- 
ing of engineers being discussed 
(XVI, 65]. 

June 23-25—The coroner’s jury sits at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on the Baltimore 
aan disaster of the Hudson Coal 

0. 
the accident [XVI, 55-58]. 

June 25—Bills are introduced in each 
house of Congress proposing that 
the Federal Department of the In- 
terior become the Department of 
Public Works [XVI, 17]. 

June 26—Jerome Watson, Chief De- 
ay and Safety Commissioner of 

ines of the state of Ohio, sends 
a communication to the operators 
and miners of that commonwealth 
relative to the conveying of ex-* 
plosives into mines [XVI, 78]—A 
meeting of the executive board of 
the three anthracite districts of the 
United Mine Workers is held at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to decide on de- 
tails of the next tridistrict conven- 
tion [XVI, 25]. 

June 26-28—The U. M. W. conferences 
started at Atlantic City commence 
anew at Charleston, W. Va. [XVI, 


June 27—The sedition bill is finally 
put through the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature and signed by the governor. 
The bill amending the workmen’s 
compensation law ig also signed 
[XVI, 35]—Joint conferences of 
operators and mine workers are held 
in the Alabama district [XVI, 64]. 

June 28—The signing of the peace 
treaty takes place in Paris. 

June 30—The Fuel Administration 
passes out of existence [XVI, 21J]— 
An explosion occurs in the No. 15 
mine of the Rock Island Coal Min- 
ing Co., at Alderson, Okla., with dis- 
astrous consequences (XVI, 79]. 


July 
July 1—W. A. Hurst, of Williamson, 
W. Va., dies [XVI, 127]—W. G 


Sharp, president of U. S. Smelting, 
Refining and Mining Co., dies in 
Boston, Mass. [XVI, 232]—Amend- 
ments to the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, of Canada, come into effect. 
They have to do with the exami- 
nation of coal mine officials and 
miners [XVI, fi 

July 5—Employees (3,000) in the 
Belleville mining district of Illinois, 
near St. Louis, Mo., go on strike 
(XVI, 284]. 

July 7—Three men are killed and 
seven others seriously injured by fall 
of rock and earth at O’Neill mine of 
Pittsburgh Coal Co,, near Fayette 
City, Pa. [XVI, 125]. 

July 7—Rocky Mountain Institute 
meets at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Papers are read and discussed and 
mines visited [XVI, 196]. 


July 8—The surface plant of the Hafer 
Washed Coal Co., at Carterville, IIl., 
is destroyed by fire [XVI, 126]. 


July 9—The board of directors of the 
National Coal Association hold a 
meeting in Kansas City, at which 
important questions are discussed 
[ . 124]—Six men are killed and 
ten others are seriously iniured in 
explosion at colliery of Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co., Lansford, Pa. 
(XVI, 125] 

July 8-11—The tenth annual meeting of 


It refuses to fix 2 a for 


the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of 
America is held at Indianapolis, Ind. 
(XVI, 144]. 

July 14—The agreements entered into 
with the War Trade Board by 
parties in the United States in con- 
nection with sale or delivery of coal, 
$057 and oils, are cancelled [XVI, 


July 15—The Leggetts Creek colliery 
of the Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, 
Pa., is purchased by syndicate of 
Boston and Cleveland capitalists 
(XVI, 170]. 

July 17—Some 2,500 miners strike at 
the mines of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., in Missouri and Kansas 
«XVI, 200]. 

July 18—The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue announces that 
$1,500,000 will be returned to ex- 
porters of coal [XVI, 154]—An 
explosion of gas at the Carswell 
mine of the Houston Collieries Co., 
near Welch, . Va. causes the 
death of six men [XVI, 191]—An 
investigation to determine whether 
the steady advance in the price of 
coal since the signing of the armis- 
tice is due to economic causes or to 
profiteering, is proposed in a resolu- 
tion introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey. 

July 21—The increase of six shillings 
($1.50) per ton on price of coal in 
Great Britain comes into effect 
[XVI, 158]—Announcement is made 
of the retirement of F. J. Hayes 
from the presidency of the United 
Mine Workers [XVI, 243]. 

July 22—The operators and mine 
workers of the New River, W. Va., 
field hold a conference at Charleston 
[XVI, 200]—The Attorney General 
of Pennsylvania hands down an im- 
portant “boundary pillar’ decision 
[XVI, 209]. ; 

July 24—Governor Sproul, of Pennsyl- 
vania approves the amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
acts [XVI, 209]—Senator Lenroot 
introduces a bill in the U. S. Senate 
to provide for the leasing of coal 
deposits owned by this country out- 
side of Alaska [XVI, 240]—Senator 
Lenroot introduces a bill in the 
Senate at Washington to provide for 
the disposal of non-metalliferous 
mineral deposits owned by the 
United States separate from the sur- 
face of the lands wherein they lie, 
and for other purposes [XVI, 240]. 

July 25—The Oklahoma Coal Pro- 
ducers’. Association holds a special 
session at McAlester, Okla.. to dis- 
cuss fuel oil competition [XVI, 253] 
—The strike of the miners of Great 
Britain (with the exception of the 
Yorkshire men) ends fXVI, 1991— 
District 1, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, holds an im- 
portant meeting at Scranton, Pa. 
(XVI, 248]. 


August 


Aug. 1—A wage increase is announced 
in the Pocahontas field of West Vir- 
ginia [XVI, 284]—The 8-hour day 
goes into effect in the Pocahontas 
field [XVI, 284]—The operators of 
the Tug River field meet in Blue- 
field, W. Va., and adjust their scale 
of wages to that of Pocahontas field 
[XVI, 284]. 

Aug. 4—President Kenney finishes 
conference with operators at Buck- 
hannon and Adrian, W. Va... a new 
contract being signed by all but one 
company [XVI, 284]. 

Aug. 6—After this date production of 
coal is entirely suspended at mines 
on Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. pending 
settlement of shonmen strike on the 
railroad [XVI, 293]. 

Aug. 7—An explosion occurs at the 
Weirwood mine of the New River 
& Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., 
in Fayette County. W. Va., in which 
seven men are killed [XVI, 294]. 

Aug. 8—The policy committee of the 
United Mine Workers reports it has 
prepared recommendations to be 
presented to the convention of the 
union in Cleveland, Ohio, in Septem- 
ber [XVI, 283]. 

Aug. 12—The U. S. War Labor Bogrd 
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eets at New York City and formal- 
ly ends its existence—The Yorkshire 
Miners’ Council of England recom- 
mends a return to work, which is 
accepted by all but the men in the 
West Yorkshire section [XVI, 331] 
—Mine cave in West Scranton 
buries boy causing his death. Pub- 
lic action is taken in the matter 
[XVI, 340]. 

Aug. 183—Convention of United Mine 
Workers’ District 12, is held at 
Belleville, Ill. (XVI, 331]—The 
Yorkshire miners in England vote to 
return to work. These 200,000 
miners held out after the majority 
of the mine employees of Great 
Britain had returned to work on 
July 25 

Aug. 14-15—Shopmen of C. & O. re- 
turn to work making it possible for 
mines to resume operation [XVI, 
341]—-Walker D. Hines sends let- 
ter to ,Vice President Marshall 
touching on congressional inquiry 
into coal situation [XVI, 267]—The 
Williamson, or Thacker, W. Va., 
non-union field decides to advance 
wages and shorten hours to eight 
per day [XVI, 372]. 

Aug. 18—An explosion occurs in the 
Gakview mine of the Oakdale Coal 
Co., in Colorado, in which 18 men 
are killed [XVI, 385]—The C. & 
O. moves empties to mines in its 
territory following resumption of 
work by shopmen [XVI, 383]. 

Aug. 19—Districts 1, 7 and 9, United 
Mine Workers, meet at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. [XVI, 372]. 

Aug. 20—Committee of Guyan, W. Va., 
operators appeals to manager of 
Eastern Car Pool for better car 
supply [XVI, 383]. 

Aug. 21—Employees at Plymouth dis- 
trict of Hudson Coal Co., Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite field, go on strike 
[XVI, 414]—The operators’ associa- 
tion of the Williamson, W. Va., field 
meet to discuss wage situation 
[XVI, 455]... 

Aug. 22—The scale committee makes 
its report to the convention of 
United Mine Workers’ Districts_1. 7 
rity 9, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. [XVI, 
412]. 

Aug. 25—President Wilson issues 
statement referring to threatened 
strike of railway shopmen [XVI, 
431]. 

Aug. 26—Director General of Rail- 
roads Walker D. Hines issues state- 
ment (supplementing his statement 
of Aug. 14) concerning the coal-car 
supply [XVI, 443]—J. D. A. Mor- 
row gives important testimony be- 
fore Senate committee conducting 
inquiry into the coal situation _[XVI, 
366] Walter Nesbit, of Illinois 
United Mine workers, issues ultima- 
tum to striking locals to return to 
work or be expelled [XVI, 414]. 


Aug. 30—Fire destroys surface plant 
of Springside mine of Smith-Lohr 
Coal Mining Co., Pana, Ill. [XVI, 
468]. 


September 


Sept. 1—International mine-rescue and 
first-aid contest takes place at Nan- 
aimo, B. C., under the auspices of 
the Vancouver Island Mine Safety 
Association [XVI, 577]—Employees 
of Canadian Western Fuel Co. re- 
ceive an advance of 25c. a day 
(XVI, 467]. 

Sept. 3—H. Y. Saint, head of the ex- 
port coal department of the Ship- 

ing Board, appears before the 
enate Committee investigating the 
coal situation [XVI, 451]. 


Sept. 5—William C. Redfield, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, hands in his 
resignation to President Wilson. 
Follows failure of Industrial Board 
(organized by Redfield) to stabilize 
rices—Grievance Committee of 
owderly, No. 1, and Jermyn col- 
lieries, at Carbondale, Pa., meet 
with Hudson Coal Co. officials with- 
out securing concessions, and order 
general suspension at all mines of 
the company [XVI, 455]. 

Sept. 6—Miners at larger operations 
on Kanawha & Michigan R.R., on 
Kanawha River, W. Va., start an 
invasion of Guyan Valley. Miners 


from other nearby points start for 
points in Boone and Logan coun- 
ties. Action taken by Governor 
eo a of West Virginia [XVI, 


Sept. 8—Most of miners who marched 
to points in Gaye Valley, W. Va., 
back to work [XVI, 456]—Governor 
Cornwall issues a statement relative 
to further disorders of recent 


Guyan Valley raid order [XVI, 498] ~ 


—Some 20,000 men of 30 mining 
pane of Hudson Coal Co., in 

ckawanna and Pk Valley, 
Pa., go out on strike [XVI, 455]— 
An order is issued to start strike 
of mine workers of Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., 
Coal Department, to take effect o 
Sept. 9 [XVI, 498]. 


Sept. 9—Convention of United Mine 
Workers of America meets in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to formulate a wage 
scale [XVI, 454]—John Mitchell 
dies at the Post-Graduate Hospital 
in New York City [XVI, 491]—The 
Twenty-seventh Consecutive and 
Fourth Biennial Convention of 
United Mine Workers of America, 
ae in Cleveland, Ohio [XVI, 


Sept. 10—Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee considers export coal situa- 
tion [XVI, 492-3] 


Sept. 11—The locals of men employed 
by the Hudson Coal Co. vote to go 
try to work on Sept. 13 [XVI, 


Sept. 12—The committee on Railroad 
Relations of the National Coal As- 
sociation and representatives of the 
U. S. Raiiroad Administration held 
a session at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. [XVI, 552]. 


Sept. 15—The mine workers of the 


Hudson Coal Co. return to work 


[XVI, 539]. 


Sept. 17—The Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western mine workers return to 
work [XVI, 539]. 


Sept. 22—Investigation starts relative 
to conditions in Guyan field in W. 
Va.; also raid of Boone County by 
mine workers [XVI, 539]—The 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers meets at 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago, IIl. 
(XVI, 606]—Arthur H. Storrs dies 
at Pelham Manor, N. Y. His home 
was at Scranton, Pa. [XVI, 696]. 


Sept. 25—The Chicago meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineer concludes its 
sessions [XVI, 609]. 


Sept. 29—The Pittsburgh station build- 
ing of the Bureau of Mines is dedi- 
cated formally at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Many notables present—Anthracite 
operators grant the demands of their 
miners to pay war-scale wages until 
Mar. 31, 1920. This action elimi- 
nates the probability of a general 
strike in the anthracite fields on 
Nov. 1 [XVI, 611] 


Sept. 30—The preliminary mine-rescue 
contests of the national first-aid and 
mine-rescue meet is held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in conjunction with 
dedication of the Bureau of Mines 
building [XVI, 614]. 


October 


Oct. 1—The finals of mine-rescue com- 
petition of the national first-aid and 
mine-rescue meet is held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in conjunction with dedi- 
eation of the Bureau of Mines build- 
ings [XVI, 615]. 


Oct. 1 to 4—The Eighth Annual Safety 
Congress of the National Safety 
Council is held at Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio [XVI, 618 to 623]. 


Oct. 10—The operatives of the Cen- 
tral Competitive district meet (at 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) with the officials ap- 
pointed by the United Mine Workers 
of America, in a wage conference 
(XVI, 657]. 


Oct. 12—The wage conference of the 
Central Competitive district and of- 


ficials of the United Mine Workers 
of America, at Philadelphia, adjourn 
without having come to any agree- 
ment [XVI, 657]. 


Oct. 15—An order is issued to mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of 
America, in the bituminous regions 
of the United Staes, to cease work 
at midnight of Oct. 31, 1919 [XVI, 
657]—Secretary of Labor on 
Wilson summons John L. Lewis, act- 
ing president of U. M. W., and 
Thomas T. Brewster, spokesman of 
the bituminous coal operators, to 
meet him on Oct. 17 [XVI, 657]. 


Oct. 17—-A conference is held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., between W. B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor; John L.. Lewis, 
acting president of U. M. W.; 
Thomas T. Brewster, representing 
the coal operators of the Central 
Competitive district. A meeting is 
called for Oct. 21, 1919, to debate 
the issue in question [XVI, 690]. 


Oct. . .21-25—Operators meet mine 
workers in conference at Washing- 
ton, D, C., as agreed at. the Oct. 17 
conference [XVI, 690 to 691]. ° 


Oct. 24—From 3,000 to 5,000 miners 
meet at Charleston, W. Va., and dis- 
cuss invasion of Guyan field. Gover- 
nor Cornwall wires acting president 
John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers, in regard to invasion—The 
last Government effort to avert the 
coal strike fails. Even an appeal 
from President Wilson to the opera- 
tors and miners in conference at 
Washington, brings no results. 


Oct. 25—President Wilson issues 
statement saying a coal strike would 
be considered a grave moral and 
legal wrong against the Government 
and that the law will be enforced. 
The President requests that the 
strike order be recalled—Numerous 
strikes are on in District 11 of 
the United Mine Workers of Ameri- 
ca. This includes most of Indiana’s 
coal fields. 


Oct. 28—William —, @ prominent 
coal operator of southern West Vir- 
ginia, dies at his home in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. [XVI, 764]. 


Oct. 29—Fire starts in mine No. 2 of 
the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., 
at Amsterdam, Ohio. As a result, 
20 men lose their lives; thousands of 
dollars are lost [XVI, 792]—A con- 
ference of the International Execu- 
tive Board, Scale Committee and 
district presidents of the United 
Mine Workers of America takes 
place in Indianapolis, Ind., to con- 
sider the strike situation, cially 
President Wilson’s request that the 
strike order be recalled. District 
presidents and Scale Committee 
pr for their homes to direct the 
s e. 


Oct. 30—The Executive Board of the 
United Mine Workers of America 
continues in session at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. s 


Oct. 31—The executive committee of 
the Central Competitive field meets 
in conference at Cleveland. Ohio, to 
take action on the nation-wide strike 
scheduled for midnight. The confer- 
ence then adjourns—Troops are se- 
cretly moved to strategic porns in 
coal states to be affected strike 
order at midnight—Iederal Judge 
A. B. Anderson issues. a temporary 
restraining order to prevent union 
officials from issuing instructions to 
union members relative to the strike 
or paying strike benefits from union 
funds. ' This order is issued at re- 
quest of special assistant U. S. At- 
torney General A. B. Ames, 


November 


Nov. 1—Union mine workers in the 
bituminous coal regions of the 
United States go out on strike start- 
ing at midnight of Oct. 31-Nov. 1. 
Non-union mines working at top 
speed throughout the country. Ac- 
cording to state the situation is as 
follows: Pennsylvania, three-fifths 
working; West Virginia, over one- 
half working; Virginia, working; 
Kentucky, under half working; Ohio, 
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» Indiana and Illinois, all mines close ; 
Tennessee, not working; Alabama, 
mainly working; mines in South- 
west close down (except New Mexi- 
co); Colorado, indefinite; Utah, 
working; ‘Washington mines close 
down—Director General Hines, of 
the Railroad Administration, issues 
war-time priorities order for coal 
shipment. 


Nov. 2—Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor holds a meeting: in 
Pittsburgh and authorizes its execu- 
tive council to call a state-wide 
strike to enforce a change in the 
policy and laws of the state. 


Nov. 5—President Wilson authorizes 
Dr. H. A. Garfield, Fuel Adminis- 
trator, to reguiate the price, distri- 
bution, production, sales, shipment, 
apportionment and storage of all 
coal, including anthracite and coke. 


Nov. 9—The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor 
Pledges to the United Mine’ Work- 
ers, the full support of its members 
in the bituminous coal strike. Com- 
ment on this action 1s made in ad- 
dress by Charles Piez [XVI, 882]. 


Nov. 10—The officials and executive 
board of the United Mine Workers 
of America meet at Indianapolis, to 
take action as to whether they 
would comply with the order of 
Federal Judge A. B. Anderson to 
call off the coal strike. 


Nov. 11—Thomas T. Brewster, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
the bituminous coal operators of the 
Central Competitive field, asks John 
L. Lewis, acting president of U. M. 
W., and its wage scale committee, 
to meet the scale committee of the 
operators at Washington, D. C., on 
Nov. 17, to negotiate a contract— 
The general committee of the United 
Mine Workers of America, meeting 
in Indianapolis, decides at an early 
hour this morning, to comply with 
the mandate of the court to with- 
draw the strike order. This order is 
mailed to the various locals through- 
out the country before 6 P.M. today 
as per thé order of the court—A 
conference proposed by T. T. Brew- 
ster is declined by the United Mine 
Workers who accept an invitation of 
Secretary of Labor Wilson to meet 
the bituminous operators of the 
country at Washington, D. C., on 
Nov. 14. 


Nov. 13—The State of North Dakota 
operates the lignite mines of the 
state. Operators and miners from 
all districts report to Governor 
Frazier. 


Nov. 14—Secretary of Labor William 
B. Wilson, representing the Federal 
Government, opens the conference 
of operators and miners at Wash- 
ington, D. C. He submits a definite 
plan. 


Nov. 15—Operators and miners in con- 
ference at Washington reach an 
agreement to negotiate a new wage 
contract through scale committees 
of the Central Competitive field. 


Nov. 17—Judge W. L. Menssle of the 
district court, at Bismarck, N. D., 
hears petition for injunction com- 
manding State of North Dakota to 
refrain from operating plant of 
Washburn Lignite Coal Co. at Wil- 

- ton—The State of Kansas takes 
over all its coal mines under a re- 
eeivership plan. The receivership 
is based on the state’s right to pro- 
tect its citizens. Under the court’s 
order, the receivers will have full 
charge of production, sales and dis- 
tribution of coal from the Kansas 


~ mines—The twenty-second annual 


’ eonvention of the American Minin 
Congress assembles at the Exposi- 
tion Building, St. Louis, Mo., the 
seesinn to last until Friday, Nov. 21 
(XVI, 797]. 

Nov. 20—Operators in conference with 
miners at Washington, D. C., offer 
1bc. a ton and 20 per cent day-wage 
increase to miners. 

Nov. 21—At operators and miners 

_ Wage conference at Washington, 
miners reject 20 per cent wage-in- 
erease offer of operators. Miners 


propose 40 per cent increase instead 
of 60 and drop 30-hour week de- 
mand, Operators reject miners’ new 
demands and withdraw their 20 per 
cent increase offer. 


Nov. 22—The State of North Dakota 
surrenders control of the Washburn 
Lignite Coal Co.’s mines at Wilton, 
as per order of N. D. Supreme 
Court. 


Nov. 22—Secretary of Labor W. B. 
Wilson makes public his offer of 
27.12c. a ton increase in mining 
rates; an increase of $1.58 in day’s 
wages ; an increase in yard and dead 
work of 31.61 per cent. The opera- 
tors reject this offer and the miners 


accept it. The offer was submitted 
on Nov. 19. 
Nov. 24—Former Secretary - William 


G. McAdoo, of the Treasury, wires 
Fuel Administrator Garfield to let 
operators stand increase in miners’ 
wages, as operators made profits as 
high as 2,000 per cent during 1917, 
as shown by income tax returns. 
Also that earnings of 100 to 300 
per cent on capital stock were not 
uncommon. 


Nov. 25—Two meetings are held by 
the Cabinet during the day, at which 
the coal situation is discussed; ad- 
journment is taken until next day 
when the subject will be taken up 
again. Operators and miners meet 
and adjourn to await outcome of 
Cabinet meeting. 


Nov. 26—Tipple of the Washburn Lig- 
nite Coal Co., at Wilton, N. D., 
burns to the ground [XVI, 905]— 
Henry D. Merrill, pioneer coal oper- 
ator and iron manufacturer dies at 
the home of his daughter in Birm- 
ingham, Ala, at 85 years of age 
[XVI, 906]. 

Nov. 27—Dr. H. A. Garfield proposes 
14 per cent increase in miners’ 
wages without increase in price of 
coal; operators accept terms and 
miners reject them. Garfield offer 
is backed by the Gioovernment. Ne- 
gotiations between operators and 
miners at Washingtcn, come to an 
end. 


Nov. 28—A committee of coal opera- 
tors at Washington, D. C., notifies 
operators to post notice of increase 
in wages as ordered by thé Govern- 
ment [XVI, 857]. 


Nov. 30—Governors of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee and Kansas meet in Chicago 
and agree on state and Federal ac- 
tion in regard to coal situation. 


. December 


Dec. 1—The semi-annual meeting of 
the West Virginia Coal Mining In- 
stitute is held at Huntington, W. Va. 
Two days are given to the reading 
and discussion of papers. business 
and election of officers [XVI, 826] 
—Production of coal in the strip 
mines of Pittsburg, Kan., begins. 
Volunteer workers are protected by 
troops. Letter of J. D. A. Morrow 
to Secretary of the Treasury Carter 
Glass, relative to profits of coal 
operators in 1917, is made public 
[XVI, 892]—Concerted action by 
governors of six central western 
states is postponed for one week 
and conference agrees to meet again 
in St. Louis. Plan of governors is 
stated .to include pooling of coal 
mined by nation. 


‘Dec. 2—H. C. Frick dies at his home 
in New York City at the age of 70 
years [XVI, 835]. 


Dec. 3—Information charging criminal 
contempt of court is filed by the 
Federal Government, before Judge 
A. B. Anderson, in the U. S. District 
Court at Indianapolis. Ind., against 
84 international and district officers 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America. Violation of Judge Ander- 
son’s anti-mine strike injunction is 
charged. 


Dec. 3 and 4—The annual session of 
the Coal Mining Institute of America 
is held at Pittsburgh, Pa. Papers 
are read and discussed; a banquet 


is held and officers elected [XVI, 
839]. 


Dec. 5—Governor James M. Cox, of 
Ohio, holds conference at Columbus, 
at which operators and miners make 
statements regarding the coal-strike 
situation. The governor makes an 
effort to have mines reopened. He 
proposes 25 per cent increase in 
wages. 


Dec. 6—The Fuel Administration is- 
sues an order (effective Dec. 8) rela- 
tive to prices of coke [XVI, 875]. 


Dec. 9—The general committee of the 
United Mine Workers of America 
meets at Indianapolis, Ind., to con- 
sider President Wilson’s proposal 
for ending the coal strike. The plan 
is kept secret. 


Dec. 10—The general committee of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
in session at Indianapolié, votes to 
accept President Wilson’s proposal 
for immediate return to work pend- 
ing final settlement, of the contro- 
versy with operators, by a com- 
mission to be appointed by him. 
Telegrams are sent out to 4,000 
locals of the union, by officials of 
U. M. W., instructing these men to 
return to work immediately on a 
basis of an increase of 14 per cent 
in wages. 


iec. 12—The operators of central 
Pennsylvania issue a statement pro- 
testing the manner of settling the 
coal strike [XVI, 935]—Joseph B. 
Dickson, a prominent anthracite 
coal operator, dies at the Post- 
Graduate Hospital, in New York 
City, following an operation [XVI, 
947]—Dr. H. A. Garfield, Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, hands in his resignation 
to President Wilson. 


Dec. 13—Dr. H. A. Garfield’s resigna- 
tion, as Fuel Administrator, is ac- 
cepted by President Wilson. Dr. 
Garfield objects to terms of strike 
settlement; he objects to make up 
of board of arbitration and increase 
in price of coal, the latter of which 
is possible. 


Dec. 20—President Wilson appoints 
commission of three to carry out the 
Government’s plan to settle the soft 
coal strike. The following were 
named: Henry M. Robinson, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., representing the public; 
John P._ White, representing the 
miners; Rembrant Peale, of Penn- 
sylvania, for the operators. 


Dec. 22—Alexander Howat, president 
of the Kansas district of the United 
Mine Workers of America, is re- 
manded to jail by U. S. District 
Judge Anderson, of Indianapolis, 
charged with contempt of court in 
furthering the coal strike in Kansas. 


Dec. 23—-A_ statement from Phil H. 
Pena. spokesman for the operators 
of the Central Competitive field, 
notes that the attitude of the oper- 
ators has not been changed since 
they agreed to a plan similar to 
President Wilson’s scheme for set- 
tling the miner’s wage controversy. 
The operators will abide by the de- 
cisions of the commission appointed 
by the President, but believe they 
should have been consulted before 
the plan was presented to the 
miners—Alexander Howat, presi- 
dent of the Kansas district of U. 
M. W.. is released from jail and al- 
lowed to return to Kansas, on agree- 
ing to call off the strike of miners 
in his district and to order the 
miners back to work. 


Dec. 29—Coal operators from the Cen- 
tral Competitive field confer in Chi- 
cago, and declare they will assume 
no increase in miners’ wages above 
the 14 per cent granted in the strike 
settlement. unless the commission 
should shoulder the responsibility 
of the increased price to the con- 
sumer—The commission. appointed 
by the President to settle the con- 
troversy between the operators and 
the miners. meets in Washington 
and maps out program for its work; 
Henry M. Robinson tis chairman. 
Hearings relative to wages and 
nrices will be started on Jan: 12, in 
Washington. 
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IRON AND STEEL 


RON—Quotations compiled by the Matthew Addy Company as per 
Tec Fment of Commerce Committee Schedule. 





Current One Month Ago 
INNATI 

ao AMEASTEY.. Jr's e.c70, 8 0 0:5. SEA Oe ameey $39.10 $36.60 
MED MCHROT, EBIOs «6.05.4 0 v's cesecccewenns «6 6b eins 38.20 31.05 
MMARONNIEY NOs 2o's.0'= sorcviccevceiss secueness 40.80 31555 

WwW YORK, Tidewater delivery 

ne Virginia (silicon 2.25 to 2.75) S nadate: diane oteaies 45.65 39.40 
Southern No. 2 (silicon 2.25 to 2.75)........... 43.20 41.40 
IRMINGHAM 

9 PE EMER. <5. 6 cold g wiCe ey Wale ole ore era eoiges 35.50 33.00 

ADELPHIA 

ern Nis 1 Laie cen Korein Ee Hwee wb abokense 42.50* 38.10* 
RMN RO ioe Siaigli gid CA ein's Wine era ney qlee a 40. 00* 39.10* 
Me oc Pan cdiree eat natimee cede gure 40. 00t 34.60T 
MU ONMIYS o5n.5 5 6 klein concn sb ev ticiore oipis ne wierges 39.50* 34.60* 
HICAGO 

i MEALS, LOGON 655.55: 0.455.4.50.6 00 Pilsen ar 40.00 36.25 
BiG. 2 POUNATY BOUGNOID. 2... ce ccc nce pocreves 40.50 38.00 

PITTSBURGH, including freight charge from the 

Valle: 

No. 2 Foundry WUE oi iG & sorcussctce t sde wen ee CT, AoE 2) 
MMe ois 86555, 8S 8 CES ORORS CO eee es 36.40 34.40 
EE err hie eo ene 37.40 35.40 
*F. o. b. furnace. + Delivered. 


7 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at the 
places named: 





-——New York——. 


i One Year St. Chi- 

Pittsburgh Current Ago Louis cago 

Beams, 3 to I5in.......... $2.45 $3.47 $4.27 $3.54 $3.47 
Channels, 3 to I5in....... 2.45 3.47 4.27 3.54 3.47 
Angles, 3to6in.,}in.thick. 2.45 3.47 4.27 3.54 3.47 
Tees, 3 in. and larger...... 2.45 3.47 4.27 3.54 3.47 
BETES Ca coisas c.0n.0-8 2.65 3.67 4.52 3.54 3.67 





BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis Denver es. pase 
2.75 3.50 3.44 4.30 By: 





NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 


{ill St. Birming- San 
Pittsburgh Louis Denver Chicago ham Francisco Dallas 
Wire...... $3.25 $3.90 $4.90 $3.90 $5.25 $5.25 $5.00 
Ges cs..s 4.925 5.40 5.61 5.50 siete 6.65 6.40 





TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 lb. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: 


a ' 
oo 2 iI 
5 8° 8 Ee fog 
ee) § a ao 3 > 
= | ad go bg 8 
Ay S) Ow... eo 
Standard railroad spikes ,%-in. 
LTE SEES AS SR Sra Ee pee $3.35 $4.27 $4.44 $5.65 $4.50 $5.05 
MEME orcs oh ice® gcc tesa tore Ree ee 4.35 5.17 Prem. 6.65 6.00 6.05 
Standard section angle bars............ 3.00 4.22 Prem. 4.60 ... 4.40 





COLD FINISHED STEEL—Warehouse prices are as follows: 


New York Chicago Cleveland — St. Louis 
Round shafting or screw stock, per 





Re ceo $5.00 $4.90 $4.75 $5.00 
Flats, squares and hexagons, per 

Se RR arin ae. 5.50 SAB: OS ake 5.50 
HORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 Ib. in cities named: 

Mill Cin- Birm- 

Pittsburgh cinnati Chicago St.Louis Denver ingham 

a ae $5.75 $7.50 $6.50 $7.00 $8.15 $7.00 

OS Eee 8 50 6.50-7.00 7.25 8.40 7.25 





CAST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload lots: 
—— New York —— 


One Month One St.. San Fran- 
Current Ago YearAgo Chicago Louis’ cisco Dallas 
2, SECs $65.30 $65.30 $70.70 $69.80 $61.00 $83.55 $70.30 


6in.andover.. 62.30 62.30 67.70 66.80 58.00 80.55 67.30 
Gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. 
STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 


Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 100 lb. is 
charged extra: 

















Pittsburgh Chicago 
One ne 
Current Year Ago Current Year Ago 
' Standard Bessemer rails. $45.00 $55.00 $45.00 $65.00 
Standard openhearthrails 47.00 57.00 47.00 67.00 
Lightrails, 8to f0lb... 2.584* 3.13* 2.585* 3. 133* 
Lightrails,12to14lb...  2.54* 3,09* 2.54* 3.09* 
Lightrails,25to45lb...  2.45* 3.00* 2.45* 3.00* 


* Per 100 Ib. 








OLD MATERIAL—The prices following are per gross ton paid to dealers and 
producers in New York. In Chicago and St. Louis the quotations are per net. 
ton and cover delivery at the buyer’s works, including freight transfer charges: 


New York Chicago St. Louis 





No. 1 railroad wrought.............e0+ $28.00 $24.00 $23.00 
SOOO SNR i csi 5 5s os oo vin ben be dien den 21.00 27.00 27.00 
No. | machinery cast.............ee0- - 32.00 33.50 30.00 
Machine shop turnings................ 15.00 19.50 13.00 
COM OPIN oi Feces tc varcee a oidere ae 17.00 12.50 11.50 
Railroad malleable cast............... 23.00 25.00 23.00 
COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 

New York Cincinnati Birmingham St. Louis Denver . 

$0.12 $0. 163 $0.18 $0.11 $0.18} 





DRILL STEEL—Warehouse price per pound: 
New York St.Louis Birmingham Denve 
Bates osc. «datas Vere an soe 4c, 13e, 15c. 150, 





PIPE—The following discounts are for, carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh; basing 
card of Jan. 1, 1919 for steel pipe and for iron pipe: 


BUTT WELD ' 
Steel Iron : 
Inches Black Galvanized Inches Black Galvanized 
jp band 4... sag is ena. tate 304% 234% 
$00.9.....:.0¢ Stee 44% \ 
LAP WELD 
P EERE SNES AE 503% 35 DR 324% 18 
Mak... 534% ig Mh te4,.. 05.2 344% nie 
BUTT WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
}, dand#..... 464% 2 2 to 1}....... 39% 244% 
Be rete yee 514% 3 
Sie &....- cs 554% 43% 
LAP WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
OE ER. 483% 37 ; ee ete 334% 204% 
Bide Bckcsoc 514% 408 24 a Ie Bie 
49 06.6.5.55-5. 501% 39% Stn cross 344% 224% 


Stocks discounts in cities named are as follows: 
—New York— -—Cleveland—. — Chicago— 


al- al- al- 
Black vanized Black vanized Black vanized 


to 3in. steel butt welded . 47 31% 434%, 344% 574% 4 
foo ata reat lan welded. 42% 279, «38h 30k ua 


Malleable fittings. Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list + 123%. 
Cast iron, standard sizes, 10% off. 





WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price on regular grades of bright and galvan- 
ized are as follows: 


New York 
and St. Louis. 
Galvanised iron riggi®. . . os. 662. se alah CBee eg vee ad ee eb yee +12 r 
Galvanized cast steel rigging. .............c cece cee eceeceeceeee 73% 
PICENG DIGI: FIRM Sa oc’ < wun sig bat ngewe ote meaceksee boo naa eien 35% 
Bright cast steel..... ‘edopeeceseeecgge ae nae esieetagumarenteees _ 223% 
Bright iroft at trou tilat... .... ¢ cep ota coos cvaneh nce nackase ot 5% 





STEEL SHEETS—The following are the prices in cents per pound from jobbers” 
warehouse at the cities named: 


—— New York——— _ Cleveland Chicago 


Pittsburgh, One ne q 

Mill in Cur- Month Year Cur- Cur- 

Carloads__ rent Ago Ago rent rent 

*No. 28 black........ 4.35-4.85 7.00-8.00 5.62 6.52 5.77 6.00 
*No. 26 black........ 4.25-4.75 6.90 7.90 5.52 6.42 5.67 5.98 
*Nos. 22 and 24 black 4.20-4.71 6.85-7.85 5.47 6.37 5.62 5.85 
Nos. 18 and 20 black 4. 15—4.65 6.80-7.80 5.42 6.32 5.57 5.80 
No. 16 blue annealed 3.75-4.20 3.27 448 5.72 5.17 5.02: 
No. 14 blue annealed 3.65-4.10 5.17. 4.67 5.62 5.07 4.92 
No. 10 blue annealed 3.55—4.00 5.07-6.00 4.57 5.52 4.97 4.82 
*No. 28 galvanized... 5.70-6.20 7.75-9.00 7.42 7.77 7.12 7.25 
*No. 26 galvanized... 5.40-5.90 7.45 7.12 7.47 6.82 6.95 
No. 24 galvanized... 5.25-5.75 7.30 6.97 7.32 6.57 6.52 


* For painted corrugated sheets add 30c. per 100 Ib. for 25 to 28 gages; 25c. 
for 19 to 24 gages; for galvanized corrugated sheets add 15c., all gages. 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair size orders, the following 
amount is deducted from list: 


New York —Cleveland—. _—Chicago— St. Lonis 
Current Current One Current One Current 











Year Ago Year Ago 
Hot pressed square.... List $1.00 $1.25 $1.45 $0.98 $2.25 
Hot pressed hexagon.. List 1.00 1.05 1.45 0.78 2.25 
Cold punched square.. List 1.00 om 1.05 1.00 2.25 


Cold punched hexagon List 1.00 .75 1.05 1.00 2.25 
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Semi-finished nuts sell at the following discounts from list price: MISCELLANEOUS 
Current One Year Ago otis 
brid art omy lata are as follows in the following cities in cents per pound for 
A arrel lots: 
60-10% 50-10% Cincinnati St. Louis Birmingham Denver 
45% = oat Cup Soa ee SS ee el "? S. 4s 7 3 133 , 
iber or sponge..........-. : ! 
MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: memianon” Ree ae 9-10 13 rH Hs 
New York Cleveland Chicago St.Louis | Axle..................005- 5 4 4 53 
by 4in. and smaller............... 30% 50% 5% 50- Gear... oes eeeeeeeeees 5 6 84 8 
rand longer up 4 lin. by 30in. 20% 40% 25-5% 40-5 5% DL a eo ee ae 5 4. 44 153 
WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the following amount is | BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 
deducted from list price: rm New *—— — Seveinnd, = Gorrent One 
For wrought-iron washers urrent ne ‘urrent ne urrent ne 
secceeee- $1.50 -Cleveland,........ i SMO Lh as ear Ago ear Ago Year 
stan se th ae ia ny ig a : Best grade....... 90.00 "95.00, 68.50 93.00" 60.00 96-08" 
a Vor... iron was air e base " per Pee re: $4.25 Commercial...... 50.00 50.00 17.25 23.00 13.00 25.00 
RIVETS—The pene quotations are ae for fair sized orders from | HOSE—Following are prices of wee classes of hose: 
warehouse: ire 
New York Cleveland Chicago a iters’ 24-4 ws —_ 
Steel and smaller.................:- 4 5 off 50% NGEFWIILEIS LerUD.. eee eee eee eee eee renee ee erenwnereseees ic. per 
meen ee ene) 00 ** 408 55% off 50% PORN Tons tase es rte cesneniatrenenaspeventontares 40% 
gah i, - fin. diameter by 2in. to 5in. sell as follows per 100 lb.: First Grad S d Grad Third 
New York... $5.00 ~ Cleveland. .$4.00 Chicago. .$4.87 Pittsburgh. . $4.72 eR Tt | “~~!” 8 ae 
Struct airy same sizes: : Steam—Discounts from list. 
New York. $5. 10 T leveleed. .$4.10 Chicago..$4.97 Pittsburgh. . $4.82 First grade...... 30% Second grade..... 40% Third grade...... 45% 
papas CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS LEATHER BELTING—Present discounts from ede = somes Grade 
edium Grade oO r 
IN 5% 0is''g soc s's-o-s Sint a nleks Ble eee ys 40% 
LINSEED OIL—tThese prices are per gallon: Denver Dasha PWtite hie cal Seo * Caw ae Ca-eeew es 4 eee ewes 35- '% 308 
— New York Need a Cleveland eine. “ Chica re) a Pe ee ee te eee ee ne 430 sot 
Withee in Nieceant mn adil a elo oon o pGo SIA Vaca ionmesaipd 
Sete hao ‘etties cell MI ese isis ss h5 wins uss ach areaes 30-5- 24% 40-28% 
Raw, 5-bbl. lots. . . 80 $1.59 $2.05 3. 10 $1.93 $1.90 RAWHIDE LACING—20% for cut; 45c. per sq.ft. for ordinary. 
5-gal. cans......... 2.00 1,84 2.25 2.25 2.23 2.00 PACKING—Prices per pound: 
WHITE AND RED LEAD—Base price. Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam. ..........cce eee eeeeeeeees $1.00 
White MPNNON TOT TIM -EMOODUTO BUCRIN 6 5 6. ccc bec ebescececiccvicccteans 1.70 
Guscent F Weer dee Chiinat't Caen hee a — 43 ae yone RUINS cin sa i wididie a cess o Anarene wale aAeea ‘2 
Dry Dry REGEN SE Ee saatnhaemennbeacotesaemnaennucetec at 2 
ween saa I, So foe Ne, Lhe es ck oe ced we metas, lier tw 0 SEA ORS ; 
Dry In Oil tant In Oil In Oil In Oil yes eye a... Wed «dd SSS gud ea isiahe «, Senieppebiiacs cide uae Maree’ . a 
100-Ib. keg....... 14.50 15.50 14.00 14.50 14.50 14,00 reg cette. UA Bice cis Aa oes to tew rene kee 50 
25 and SOib. kegs. 14.75 15.75 14.25 » fo be 14.75 14.25 Rubber sheet, wire insertion........ .70 
1 % Rees 15.00 16.00 14.50 15.00 15.00 14.50 Rubber sheet, duck insertion 50 
4 cans seins ws By iz. 4 Ye eR ees ia ie 16.50 16.00 Rubber sheet, cloth insertion. .30 
I-Ib. cans......... RSI A ae oe 17.50 17.00 Asbestos packing, ¢ twisted or braided, and graphited, for valve stems 
500 Ib. “eke less 10%, A, “000 Ib. lots less 10-23% discount. ASB Sa Coan Pi Feral ana ee v is apace, career 





COMMON BRICK—The prices per 1000 in cargo or carload lots are as follows: 


SN Da SRE Rs Ogres $12.00 Ee are $15.00 
St. Louis, salmon...:........ 12.00 Denver (hard red).......... 16.00 
ee Ree 17.00 





PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade rubbered surface, complete with 
nails and cement, costs per square as follows in New York, St. Louis, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 


—-Ply—~ —2Ply——~ —3Ply—— 
C.l. L.c.]. Cl. L.c.1. Cl. L.c.l. 
No. | grade.. . $1.50 4's 54 o 3 +. & % 2 $2.55 
No. 2 grade.. 35 2.30 


Asbestos asphalt saturated felt (la ‘b. per pL a ons es. 00 ia “00 Ib. 

Slate-surfaced roofing (red and green) in rolls of 108 sq.ft. costs $2.25 per 
rollin carload lots and $2.50 for smaller quantities. 

Shingles, red and green slate finish cost $6. 00 per square in carloads, $6.25 in 
smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 


ROOFING MATERIAL—Prices per ton f. o. b. New York and Chicago: 








Less Than 
“— Lots Carload Lots 
N. Y. Chicago : Chicago 
Tar felt (14 Ib. om of 100sq.ft.). eth 00 = 00 =. 00 a 00 
Tar ey Bat She stand So 1.00 8.00 2.00 9.00 
(in barrels). . 34. 00 54° 00 35° 50 7. 50 
Asphalt AO RSS Nae 68.00 68.00 72.50 72.50 
HOLLOW TILE—Price per block in carload lots for hollow building tile: 
4x12x12 8x12x12 12x12x12 
ME es k Uieek sic tecSec tek dewaee $0.087 $0. 135 $0. 185 
St. MA ab Shc ddan anid ¢.<t's00 0% 10 . 184 31 
Aw cash Sus adh vows e .09 175 30 
Los eh an ot dé heels cas eee . 082 154 236 
Ns ok eb dion +p ecidbRs vo o.edse's . 165 325 
Ra i556 hs) s6a cuwiat o's onic ‘ _ He Pen 
is a ho Wink eo 56g p's spa anne <TD | Se ae 
NE Hii des Wis in Kio ho Ao Seles fed on" 0 04 4c .125 8 25 
gg ood Oars 5 ace hs sips 's.e.c . 08705 1623 2416 


ti 
*F. o. b. factory, 4, 8 and 10 inch. 
LUMBER—Price of pine per M in carload lots: 





1-In. Rough 2-In.T.andG. 8x 8In. x 20 Ft. 
10 In. x 16 10 In. x 16 Ft. 
Sees eer $49.00 $45.00 $41.00 
Wixpie $486 e'es00s 40. 48.00 43.00 
43.25 35.00 43.00 
ee eeebeesececescs 55.00 50.00 47.50 








EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25-lb. 
ikeg for black powder:" 





Low Freezing Gelatin Black 
20% 80% Powder 

New York...... ...... .27 On nae : 2.20 
Boston......... $0.22 24 . 26 $0.31 2.20 
Kansas City.... 18 .22 25 .29 2.25 
New Orleans.... - 23% (50%) =. 22 2 a Acs ee 
IP I 1675 . 1925 .2125 2775 2.10 

nib a7 .20 25 294 2.15 

St. dbp 18 22 25 guts 2.25 
St. wie 60 18 -22 .23 29 1.80 
‘Denver........ 17: 21 24 28 2.25 
Los Angeles... .. 25 30 35 27 3.00 








MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than §-in. the price is } to 2c. extra: while 
for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an extra charge of le. The 
ae of feet per pound for the various a is as follows: {-in., 8 ft.; 3-in., 6; 




















f-in., 44; | in., 33; 14-in., 2 ft. 10 in.; 1}-in., 2 ft. 4 in. Following i is price per 
pound for §-in. and larger, i in 1200-ft. coils: 
oston $0. 273 MNS ES EO ES Ret $0.29 
New York EMO esas a uke oe 8 hee .27 
St. Louis . 264 Kansas City... . 26 
Chicago... . 263 New Orleans. . 254 
St. Paul... . 26 BNC e is hod Siers cies .25 
San Francisco .24 ee ee ee . 28 
PIPE AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of standard 
its: 
PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 
Standard List Price 
Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
l-in. $0.27 -in. $0.27 
2-in. 36 1 -in. .30 
3-in. 45° 1}-in. 45 
+in. . 60 -in. 60 
6-in. .80 2}-in. Ry 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in. .90 
10-in. .30 3}-in. 1.05 
ee IN EERIE NIN 282. 5b 6’ 5 swic/ aleve e:4ie.0 Seb bie oo bs at alewlte List 
f 4ply.... 208, off 
For low-pressure heating and return lines................ 3-ply ‘ off 
| 2-ply.. lo , off 
WIRING SUPPLIES—New York prices for tape and solder are as ee 
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Braid Duplex Single Braid 
$17.50 $35.00 $ 12.50 Solid 
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38.30 77.95 bs Oo le 
of. caer a 57. a + 
ee 81.65 * 
Jk ee 140. 20 Stranded 
146.15 ...... 190.90 
GOMER. S004 231.33 - 
ao oe ey or ee 281.83 a 
343.22 ’ 
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Pittsburg—23c. base; discount 50%; St. Louis—30c. base. 





FREIGHT RATES—0n finished steel products in the aay ors ma district includ 
ing plates, structural shapes, merchant steel, bars, pipe fittings, yiein and gal- 
vanized wire nails, rivets, spikes, bolts, flat sheets (except planished), chains, ete. 
the following freight rates per 1000 Ib. are pena 
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DISCUSSION 4 READERS 


EDITED. BY JAMES T. BEARD 





Electric Mine Haulage 


Letter No. 1—Having had some experience of a sim- 
ilar nature, in respect to the action of electric mine 
locomotives, I was much interested in reading of the 
trouble experienced by Charles F. Sherman, as described 
in his inquiry, Coal Age, Nov. 27, p. 861. In that 
connection, kindly permit me to submit the following: 

Mr. Sherman describes his difficulty by saying that 
the locomotive has a tendency to lift at the front end 
when hauling a loaded mine trip, causing the front 
wheels to spin and throwing the greater portion of the 
load on the rear motor, which becomes overheated. 
‘Unfortunately, he has omitted to state in what manner 
the motors are slung or suspended in the frame of the 
locomotive. 

On small locomotives having a short wheelbase, the 
motors are usually slung outside of the wheels, the 
suspension bars being then attached to the two ends 
of the locomotive frame. When this is the case, it 
would seem that the action of both motors would be 
to lift the front end of the machine. I have tried 
to illustrate this in the accompanying sketch in which 
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eDIAGRAM OF ELECTRIC MINE LOCOMOTIVE 














it appears that the locomotive is moving to the left 
and the head motor tends to climb on the gear fixed 
to the front axle. The motor thus exerts a lifting 
foree R on the front end of the frame. At the same 
time, the rear motor, acting downward on the gear 
attached to the rear axle, exerts a downward pull R 
on the tail end of the frame, which also acts to lift 
the front end of the machine. 

If my reasoning is correct it is clear that the com- 
bined action of the two motors when hung in the 
manner in which I have described, is to lift the front 
end of the locomotive frame and press down the rear 
end. That being the case, my opinion is that it would 
do no good to change the position of the drawbar, which 
should be at about the height of the locomotive axle 
above the rails to obtain the best results, assuming 
this is about the elevation of the drawbars of the 
mine cars. 

My understanding is that the best practice in mine- 
locomotive building is to suspend the motors on the 
inside of the two locomotive axles, so that these con- 
ditions will be reversed. As shown in the figure by 
the dotted lines and arrows, the head motor then tends 
to work downward on the gear attached to the front 
axle and exerts a downward force R, on the locomotive 
frame, which acts within the wheelbase and exerts 


no tendency to tilt the locomotive either way. On the 
other hand, the rear motor tends to climb the gear 
attached to the rear axle and exerts a lifting force R, 
on the locomotive frame, which is counteracted to better 
advantage, however, by the relatively greater leverage 
of the weight of the machine, acting through its center 
of gravity. In this position of the motors, their action 
is practically neutralized as far as the lifting or tilting 
of the locomotive is concerned. 


TROUBLE DUE TO IMPERFECT CONNECTIONS 


Allow me to call attention here to another trouble 
that is frequently experienced in the operation of an 
electric mine locomotive. In one instance in my own 
practice, observing that there was a tendency of the 
front wheels of the locomotive to spin, I made a careful 
examination, which disclosed the fact that the head 
motor was running on two fields only, instead of four. 
This caused the armature to revolve more rapidly than 
that of the other motor. As in Mr. Sherman’s case, the 
effect was to throw the major portion of the work on 
the rear motor, especially when starting the trip. It 
was found that the two dead fields were grounded 
between the second and third fields, which were operat- 
ing in series and short-circuited. 

Taking everything into consideration, let me suggest 
to Mr. Sherman the making of a thorough examination 
of all the electrical connections, fields and armatures 
of each motor, to see that they are operating properly. 
If no trouble is found there, an effort should then be 
made to alter the suspension of the motors in the loco- 
motive frame, if this is at all practicable. If not, I know 
of no better way of overcoming the difficulty he has 
mentioned than to weight the front end of the machine 
so as to prevent its lifting. With many others, I 
shall be glad to learn of the experience of motormen 
who have had similar troubles. ELECTRICIAN. 

Johnstown, Penn. 





Roller Bearings for Mine Cars 


Letter No. 4—Since reading the several letters pub- 
lished in Coal Age and dealing with the subject of 
roller-bearing equipment, I have had some very interest- 
ing and profitable discussions, on this subject, with 
numerous friends who are connected both with the steel 
industry and coal companies in an engineering capac- 
ity. From them I have learned many facts and obtained 
much interesting information on the use of antifriction 
bearings, which may be said to be yet in their infancy. 

In speaking thus, I do not mean that the present 
application of roller bearings is experimental; but 
rather, the field is so large that the possibilities of their 
use have hardly been realized. The fact is that it 
will take time to so perfect this type of bearing that 
its adoption will be universal. As with the aeroplane 
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and other problems, development is slow; but the day 
will surely come when antifriction bearings will be 
universally employed. 

At the present time, the so-called “flexible, roller 
bearing’ is used to a large extent around steel mills. 
The ingot cars of the Bethlehem Steel Co. are equipped 
with these bearings in its plants at South Bethlehem, 
Lebanon, and Sparrows Point. They are also used 
under charging cars, at the Youngstown plant of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., and under the ingot cars of the 
Illinois Steel Co., at Joliet, Ill. The same type of 
bearing is found on rolling-mill tables, caster beds, hot 
saws and in a very large number of machines in the 
shops. Indeed, when one takes the trouble to investigate 
the extent of their use, it is surprising to find the 
number of applications of roller bearings. 


ROLLER BEARINGS AT MINES AND CAUSES OF THEIR 
SEEMING FAILURE TO SAVE POWER 


Around the mines, roller bearings are used on 
storage-battery locomotives, and thousands of mine cars 
so equipped are giving satisfactory service. Regarding 
the division of opinion as to the merits of the wheel- 
hub and journal-box application, it seems to be the 
policy of the operators in the anthracite field to favor 
the journal box for use under their larger and heavier 
cars, while bituminous mine owners seem to prefer the 
wheel-hub installation. My observation shows, how- 
ever, that the journal-box equipment is now invading 
the soft coal fields; and there is little doubt in my 
mind but that this discussion will interest large num- 
bers of operators in all soft-coal regions. _ 

While it is true that the saving in power claimed 
for roller-bearing equipment has not been realized in 
every instance, the failure seems to be due largely 
either to an improper installation of the bearing, or 
the use of a wrong kind of lubricant. . 

Since leaving the employ of a company that was one 
of the large soft-coal producers, I have learned that 
they have now invested heavily in the spiral type of 
roller-bearing equipment, after making an extended 
investigation of the matter. During my service with 
that concern, I was always impressed with their con- 
servative methods and lack of experimentation. 

Another large coal and coke operation, having a 
national reputation, purchased a small number of 
roller-bearing cars, in 1913, and as a result of the 
satisfactory service of this equipment they have now 
in use more than a thousand cars so equipped. The 
coal department of the largest steel corporation in this 
country has now in operation over 3000 cars equipped 
with the spiral-roller bearing. 

When one reflects that the price of the roller-bearing 
car equipment is greater than that of plain-bearing 
cars, it is only logical to conclude that these companies 
have found the equipment a profitable investment, and 
that roller bearings for mine cars have come to stay, 
which is evidenced also by the growth of the industry. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. LEwIs S. YOUNG. 





Letter No. 5.—Referring to the letter of J. F. Fox. 
Coal Age, Nov. 13, p. 805, regarding the relative merits 
of roller bearings and plain bearings for use on mine 
cars, permit me to say that there has been so much 
written advocating the use and explaining the advan- 
tages of roller-bearing equipment that it is quite 
_ refreshing to learn that the plain bearing has a few 
advantages after. all. 
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Assuming, as I do, that a large majority of the coal 
mines still have their mine cars equipped with plain 
bearings, it is strange that the alleged efficiency of 
roller-bearing equipment and their dependability to 
save power, lubricants, and repair costs, have not had 
the effect to convince the large majority of mine own- 
ers, who have yet failed to adopt the improved equip- 
ment. 

To my mind, the greatest disadvantage of this 
improved type of bearing lies in the bearing itself, 
While the simpler types of roller bearings may be 
durable enough, their mechanism is intricate and 
costly; and since it is not claimed that they are inde- 
structible when derailments, wrecks and smashups 
occur in the mine, the cost of replacing such equipment 
may prove one of the chief objections to its adoption, 
However, aside from the excessive cost of renewals, 
the cost of repairing such bearings is an important 
consideration. 

From the fact that there has never been a means 
yet discovered for preventing wrecks and smashups in 
mines, it follows that the simple plain bearing, being 
strong, durable and generally unbreakable, will cost 
less to maintain. The plain bearing is more quickly 
repaired by the average mine blacksmith and car 
repairman than the most simple type of roller bearing. 
My opinion is that there is no guarantee of greater 
length of service of a roller bearing that would war- 
rant the extra outlay and cost of maintenance, under 
the severe service to which mine cars are subject. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS Must BE TAKEN INTO 
ACCOUNT IN CHOOSING A BEARING 


Much has been claimed in the way of reduced lubri- 
cating cost for the improved type of bearing. Speak- 
ing honestly, I am willing to admit that if roller bear- 
ings on mine cars could not be broken, twisted, warped 
or strained in wrecks and derailments, and if the 
grease recommended for their lubrication would never 
gum, cake, or become gritty with dirt and dust, one 
could scarcely imagine a smoother, more economical or 
more efficient running gear for mine cars than is 
offered by that type of bearing. However, in mines 
with heavy grades where the need of saving power is 
greatest, there is always the possibility of wrecks and 
smashups that. must greatly increase the cost of 
repairs and renewals if roller bearings are in use. 

Allowing, for the sake of argument, that the greas- 
ing of roller bearings shows a saving over the oiling of 
plain bearings, it is hard to understand the claim of 
one writer that this saving amounts to 250 days in 
the year. Even assuming the truth of the slogan of 
advertisers that greasing is necessary only “once every 
six months,” there could not result the saving in wages 
paid an oiler for 250 days, as the time devoted to 
cleaning these bearings and greasing them properly 
would make an item of cost that would offset much of 
this saving. It is probable that the cost of greasing 
roller-bearing equipment is considerably more than 
we are led to believe by these alleged claims. 

Of course, I realize that a great many dollars may 
be saved in the greasing of roller bearings on mine 
cars, even if it is necessary to grease such bearings 
once every three months, or, say, every two months. 
But let me ask if the profit and loss account on the 
credit side of the ledger will show a net saving when 
the extra cost of renewals and repairs of these bear- 
ings is considered, bearing in mind the severe service 
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to which the cars are subjected and the relatively 
greater durability of plain bearings. 

Taking all things into consideration, there is every 
possibility of spending more money than we save, 
unless there are really ideal perfect conditions regard- 
ing haulage in the mine that would insure against 
derailment and wreckage of cars. I believe that the 
saving in power claimed would have to equal 50 per 
cent., in order to offset the increased cost of mainte- 
nance and show a net profit due to the adoption of such 


‘improved equipment. 


While the saving in power by the use of roller bear- 
ings may not have been fully considered in my prac- 
tice, I have often wondered if the claim of 40 or 50 
per cent. of power saving has been scientifically demon- 
strated; and, if so, why this type of bearing is not 
more generally adopted by coal-mine operators; and, 
more particularly, by the railroads of the country, 
whose engineers have made a study of all feasible ideas 
for facilitating transportation and saving power. It 
goes without saying that power is a dominant factor 
in all classes of transportation. 

If roller-bearing equipment for cars offers an actual 
saving of 50 per cent. or even 40, 30 or 20 per cent., it 
would mean that an engine able to pull 100 railroad 
cars on a level grade, would haul 150, 140, 130 or 120 
of such cars equipped with roller bearings. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to imagine a system of transporta- 
tion where such a tremendous saving of power would 
be more justified than in the great system of railroads 
in the United States. W. H. NOONE. 

Thomas, W. Va. 





Lawful Examination of a Mine 


Letter No. 9—The discussion of this subject in Coal 
Age has been of the greatest interest, chiefly because 
it brings out the best ideas and experiences of men 
who have been in positions that enable them to give 
the matter thoughtful attention. 

To say the least, the question of what is a “lawful 


‘examination” of a mine is complicated by reason of 


the widely varying conditions in the mine and the 
difference in the requirements of state mining laws. 
Everyone that is directly connected with a coal mine 
should be, and no doubt is, greatly interested and 
desirous of knowing what a proper and lawful examina- 
tion of a mine requires. 

The careful reading of the previous letters in this 
discussion leads one to believe that there is great nec- 
essity for a better system of mine examination, and 
the adoption of a standard rule or law covering certain 
general requirements in coal mines. Where there is 
not constant vigilance and watchcare to avoid the dis- 
asters that are occurring all too frequently, coal mining 
is certainly a dangerous occupation. It must be remem- 
bered that gas may accumulate in mines that, up to that 
time, have been considered free from gas. 

It is the “model mine” that has often been the scene 
of death and destruction, because of a too great con- 
fidence in its supposed freedom from dangerous accu- 
mulations of gas or dust. On the event of these dis- 
asters, experts examine the mine to ascertain the cause; 
but frequently the actual though unrecognized cause is 
a lack of mine discipline or an assumed freedom from 
danger in the mine. 

I mention this in order to remind men of experience 
who make these examinations and are well versed in 
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the theoretical knowledge of gases, though their prac- 
tical experience may be somewhat limited, that their 
opinions and conclusions should be carefully worked out 
on a common sense basis and expressed candidly with- 
out fear. 

Experience teaches that there are many mines where 
notices of warning, danger signs and “safety first” 
placards are everywhere in evidence. Many of these 
mines are known as “free from gas” and considered safe. 
But, too late, we are reminded of the stubborn truth, by 
the ever-recurring disaster caused by the explosion of 
gas or dust, demanding a terrible toll of life. 


DANGER ALWAYS PRESENT IN MINES AND CONSTANT 
SUPERVISION IS REQUIRED 


The fact is, there is plenty of danger in all mines and 
the sooner we recognize this truth, the more rapid will 
be our progress in reducing accidents. Where so large 
a proportion of our mine workers are unable to read or 
understand the notices that are posted to insure their 
safety, more constant supervision and careful instruc- 
tion is the great safeguard and remedy that is needed 
to make the mines safe today. 

Speaking of what constitutes a lawful examination, let 
me say that to comply with the law when examining a 
mine is a very difficult matter, except in small mines. 
Each year mines are becoming larger, the workings. 
extended, and the working places more scattered. In 
the view of many superintendents and mine managers 
(foremen) the examination of the mine is a mere form 
that is necessary in order to comply with the law, and 
they know that a strict compliance would require more 
examiners than are commonly employed. 

This is certainly a grave mistake and a source of 
danger, as the men responsible for the safe operation of 
a mine must hurry through their work and slight many 
places where danger lurks. It may be economy in the 
view of the coal company operating the mine; but it is 
radically wrong in principle to start economizing by 
employing so small a number of mine examiners that 
the work must be slighted by them. 


TIME OF MAKING THE EXAMINATION 


In some states, the law requires that the mine shall 
be examined not more than three hours before the men 
enter for work. In many cases, it is even then a hurry 
job. In my own State of Illinois, the law allows eight 
hours as the time during which the examination must 
be made and, in that time, the examiner must visit all 
working places, airways, haulage roads, manways and 
especially old gobs and abandoned workings. He must 
also measure the air at the last open crosscut in each 
pair of entries, or in the last room of each air split or 
section. 

Many of the mines provide a large inspection bulletin 
that the examiner must fill out by indicating each place 
as “safe” or “not safe.” Taking all into consideration, I 
have no hesitation in saying that one of the greatest 
dangers in our mines is the lack of their proper examina- 
tion, which is largely due to the law controlling that 
work and the fact that man is only human. 

Too often, the examiner is taxed to overexertion, by 
having in charge too large a territory. It is common 
to hear men of sound judgment and common sense 
remark that no examiner can fully comply with the 
requirements of the law in making the examination of 
our large mines. In attempting to do so, the examiner 
would lose his place. 
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In mines where a nightshift is employed, doors are 
often set open and no proper air measurements can 
then be taken, which is another reason why the exam- 
ination should be made when no one but the examiners 
is in the mine. Of course, this would require more 
examiners and increase the expense of the work; but 
to the man of experience it is the only safe method to 
adopt and will always be found more profitable in the 
end. ’ 

As one whose living is earned by work in the mine, 
Jet me say I believe it is the earnest hope of all mine 
workers that safer and more sanitary conditions will 
soon be established and maintained in the operation 
of coal mines.: I hope to see the day when nothing will 
be taken for granted, and a true picture of the actual 
conditions of our mines be recorded without fear or 
favor. To this end, the discussion in Coal Age must 
prove a great help. Let it continue. 

Staunton, IIl, W..M. CHAMBERS. 





Origin of Coal 


Letter No. 2.—The letter of Richard Bowen, Coal 
Age, Sept: 11, p. 460, referring to the theories of the 
origin of coal should be interesting to all students of 
mining, as no one can follow the occupation of mining 
coal without at least an elementary knowledge of its 
formation. 

When faults or “pinchouts” are met in mines, those 
who have studied the subject will have an intelligent 
idea of what has happened in the past to produce that 
condition, and will know better how to proceed to find 
the coal on the other side of the fault, or whether the 
pinching out of the seam is the limit of the basin. 

Many who are just beginning their study of the 
geology of coal will find it difficult to believe that 
seams of coal, as we find them today, are the remains 
of great impenetrable forests of former ages. How- 
€ver, as one continues to study, these difficulties vanish. 
The “in situ” and the “drift” theories are both gener- 
ally explained in a coal-mining course of study. These 
theories give the student a datum line from which his 
conclusions are drawn. 


MANY PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES PRESENTED IN ADOPT- 
ING THE DRIFT THEORY 


The drift theory of coal formation teaches that the 
coal deposits are the remains of vegetable matter, 
trees, shrubs and other growth that have drifted from 
_ the places where they grew and been deposited in large 
quantities in the basin where the coal beds were formed. 

While it is comparatively easy to understand that 
our coal was formed from wood and other vegetable 
matter, there is difficulty in accepting, for general 
application, the theory that these trees and vegetable 
matter were drifted, from their original location, in 
such great abundance as to form the coal beds that we 
now find covering extended areas. 

Other mineral deposits, such as salt, iron ore, cop- 
per, silver, gold and other metals were undoubtedly 
deposited in beds, fissures and veins from the waters 
that carried them in solution. But, in the case of trees 
and other vegetable matter, the material was not car- 
ried in solution, but theory assumes that this great 
bulk of coal-forming material was drifted to where 
“it has been deposited and has later formed the coal 


. geams as they exist today. 
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On the other hand, the in situ theory of coal forma- 
tion is more acceptable and much more easily explained _ 
than the drift theory, as it assumes the successive 
growth and accumulation, from year to year, of the 
trees and vegetable matter in one place, thereby form- 
ing the great beds and seams that cover extended 
areas and which represent to the practical mind great 
forest regions. 

It is not assumed that the coal deposits are the 
remains of a forest growth of 50 or even 100 years; © 
but that the accumulation continued for ages in the 
area represented by the coal seams of today. Many 
of the trees grew to immense size; some had fallen, 
while others remained standing when the area was 
overflowed owing to changes in the elevation of the sur- 
face, as we are taught in geology. This explains why 
the trunks of trees are sometimes found in a horizontal 
and others in an upright position in a coal seam. 

Again, the floor of our coal seams, which is gener- 
ally clay or sandrock is suggestive of the nature of the 
soil on which the forest grew. It would seem that, to 
accept the drift theory, would be to expect a greater 
variety in the strata underlying coal seams, including 
even igneous rocks, which are never a part of the coal 
formations, whose sedimentary character tell of a dif- 
ferent origin. 


MANY OBSERVED GEOLOGICAL FACTS SUGGEST THE 
TRUTH OF THE IN SITU THEORY 


In adopting the in situ theory of coal formation, it 
is not necessary to assume that the entire area was one 
great swamp. But, geology teaches that in those early 
ages the earth’s surface was continually undergoing 
changes, portions being depressed and others elevated, 
so that there were successive inundations of large 
areas, which gave rise to the interstratification of clay 
seams, shales, limestones and sandrock with thin and 
thick beds of coal, these foreign materials being 
deposited from the overflowing waters. 

Similar conditions of goelogical changes are in evi- 
dence today, in the millions of tons of sediment car- 
ried down the Mississippi River each year, and the 
great silt deposits in the regions of the Nile and 
Ganges rivers. In the present age of the earth, how- 
ever, such changes are not taking place as rapidly as 
was formerly the case. 

During the Carboniferous Period it is easy to believe 
that large portions of the earth were comparatively 
level, affording favorable conditions for the growth of 
extensive forests. Again, there were periods of violent 
disturbance that formed the mountain ranges and 
tilted and contorted many of the coal seams and, at 
times, produced the heat and pressure that changed: 
much of the coal into anthracite. These disturbances 
broke up and separated many coal areas that were, per- 
haps, originally continuous but are now divided by 
mountain ranges. 

The same disturbances gave rise to the steep pitches 
and inclinations in many coal regions; and coal seams 
are found outcropping high up on the mountain side. 
At the same time, much of the formations have been 
eroded by rivers and suface drainage, or worn away 
by glacial action and atmospheric agencies. The study 
of these agencies and their effects in the formation of. 
coal is of deep interest and importance to the mining 
industry, especially to the men employed underground 
, Ala. ROBERT McCCUNE. 
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INQUIRIES OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 


ANSWERED BY JAMES T. BEARD 













Strength of Leather Belting 


Kindly state what may be considered a safe working 
tension of a good leather belt, say 20 in. wide. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. MINE MECHANIC. 





Much will depend on the manner of lacing the two 
ends to form one continuous belt. Assuming, however, 
that the strength of the lacing is equal to that of the 
leather, the safe working stress of a good, well tanned 
oxhide belt ;%, in. thick can be taken as 55 lb. per 
inch of width. Such a belt 20 in. wide would be ex- 
pected to carry a load of 20 &X 55 = 1100 lb. The hair 
side of the belt should be run next to the pulley. 





Electric Conductors and Coal Dust 


The question was asked me a short time ago in 
regard to what effect, if any, the high-potential wires 
that conduct power to the working faces in our mine 
had on the mine air. This mine generates a con- 
siderable quantity of gas, though not enough to require 
the use of safety lamps, owing to the large quantity 
of air maintained in circulation. 

Although I have read certain references, at different 
times, regarding the effect of electrical conductors on 
the mine air, I was unable to give a satisfactory answer 
to the question asked. It will be of interest to learn 
if there is any ground for apprehending danger when 
high potential wires are carried into a mine generat- 
ing gas. FIREBOSS. 

Pottsville, Penn. 





Many ignitions of firedamp, which have taken place 
in coal mines and been followed by disastrous effects, 
have been traced to the use of electricity. Probably, 
the majority of these occurrences, however, have been 
the result of inadequate equipment. Either the installa- 
tion has been made in a careless manner or by an 
incompetent person, or the sparking of the wires, blow- 
ing out of fuses, or some similar occurrence has resulted 
in the ignition of accumulated gas. 

This, however, is not the only danger due to the 
presence of high-potential conducters when carried into 
mines generating gas and dust. As a result of experi- 
ment, it is claimed that when a cloud of coal dust, 
held in suspension in the air current of a mine, is 
projected against an electrical conductor of high poten- 
tial there takes place a discharge of electricity yielding 
sparks several centimeters in length, depending on the 
potential of the current. 

We are unable to say that these results have been 
confirmed in a manner to make them reliable. If this 
was the case, there would always exist the danger 
that a sudden fall of roof, which is liable to-occur at 
any time, might raise a cloud of dust that would cause 
disaster in the presence of gas and such high-potential 


conductor. It is safe to say that when the mine air is 
charged with gas and dust, these constitute a grave 
danger, even in the absence of electrical conductors. 
There is little question, also, but that any form of 
live wire in such an atmosphere is an element of danger 
and should be avoided as not being permissible, in 
the best mining practice. 





Normal Life of Mine-Car Axles 


Much has been said, in past issues of Coal Age, 
regarding heat-treated axles for mine cars. The ref- 
erences, I believe, seem to indicate that the heat 
treatment greatly prolonged the life of the axles. Only 
recently, I read a highly interesting and instructive 
article on this treatment as applied to the axles of 
electric locomotives and cars on surface roads. 

The article stated that the treatment was introduced 
for the purpose of making the axles stand an increased 
load without increasing the dimensions of the axles 
and produced satisfactory results in this respect. What 
is true in regard to the increasingly heavy tonnage 
on surface roads is likewise true in mine haulage, 
where the rapidly increasing demand for larger output 
requires the use of mine cars of greater capacity. 

In connection with the suggested needed standard- 
ization of mine equipment, let me ask if it would not © 
be of great interest to learn something regarding the 
average life of mine-car axles, used under different 
conditions. The description should state the style of 
bearing, kind of haulage, load on the axles, miles of 
haul and other details affecting the life of the axle, 
such as lubrication of the wheels, condition of track, etc. 

It would seem that many of the mining engineers 
of our large coal companies should be able to give 
some interesting figures along this line*and that this 
would give rise to a practical discussion of the subject 
that must prove valuable in reducing the cost of mine 
haulgge. MECHANIC. 


Pittsburgh, Penn. 





Coal Age is pleased to receive the suggestion of 
this correspondent for submission to readers, hoping 
that it will have the careful attention it deserves. 
Undoubtedly, as mentioned by the correspondent, the 
normal life of mine-car axles will vary widely with 
the conditions under which they. are used. At times, 
there will be failures from defects in material, but 
the endeavor should be made to eliminate such cases, 
as far as practicable. 

It has been suggested, that the heat treatment of 
steel does not improve its nature with respect to 
resistance to bending, but hardens the surface and 
enables the metal to resist wear. Results in regard to 
this point will be welcomed and we hope for a good 
discussion by mechanics and engineers. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED BY 
JAMES T. BEARD 














Mine Manager’s Examination 


Springfield, Ill, Nov. 11, 12, 1919 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Explain the conditions under which coal dust 
in a mine becomes dangerous as a source of explosion. 

Ans.—The finely divided dust of a highly inflammable 
coal is always a menace to the safety of a mine, and 
particularly so when it is allowed to accumulate in such 
quantity as to be raised and held in suspension in the 
mine air. The danger is greater where the air contains 
even a small percentage of methane or where the coal 
is blasted, particularly if black powder is used or the 
coal blasted off the solid. Even if the coal is not highly 
inflammable, fine accumulated dust is dangerous under 
the conditions named. In order to reduce the liability to 
explosion in a mine generating gas and dust, or dust 
alone, in considerable quantity, the mine should be thor- 
oughly examined for gas and no accumulations of gas 
or dust should be permitted at the working faces or on 
the roads and travelingways in the mine. All roads and 
travelingways should be thoroughly cleaned at regular 
intervals so as to prevent undue quantities of dust accu- 
mulating therein. 

Ques.—How will a current of 100,000 cu.ft. of air per 
min., passing in the main air-course of a mine, divide 
between the following three splits: Split A, 6 x 6 ft., 
2,000 ft. long; Split B, 6 x 6 ft., 4,000 ft. long; Split C, 
6 x 6 ft., 6,000 ft. long. Find the quantity of air that 


will pass in each split, supposing the pressure on all the 


splits to be the same. 

Ans.—These splits having the same cross-section and 
under the same unit pressure, the quantity of air pass- 
ing in each will be in proportion to the square root 
of the length of the airway. Since the relative lengths 
of the splits are 2, 4, 6, the calculation is as follows: 





A, V2 = 1.414; pete X 100,000 = 24.110 cubic feet 

; F 

BV 4 = 2.000; eae X 100,000 = 34,110 cubic feet 
m 2.450 

C, V6 = 2.450; 5 p64 ~ 100,000 = 41,780 cubic feet 

5.864 Total 100,000 cubic feet 


Ques.—What is meant by the term, “effective pres- 
sure” on an engine piston? 

Ans.—lIn the cylinder of a steam engine, the steam is 
worked expansively, the valves shutting off the steam at 
a fraction of the stroke. Up to that point, the pressure 
on the piston is the full steam pressure; but during the 
remainder of the stroke the pressure decreases, the 
steam expanding to fill the increasing space behind the 
piston. Bearing these facts in mind, it is clear that 
the mean effective pressure is calculated on the assump- 
tion that the pressure on the piston is constant through- 





out the entire stroke, and the work performed is the 
same as when the steam is used expansively. 

Ques.—An engine has a 5-ft. stroke and makes 30 
r.p.m.; what is its piston speed in feet per minute? 

Ans.—An engine makes two strokes during each revo- 
lution. At a speed of 30 r.p.m., the number of strokes 
per minute is 2 K 30 = 60. For a 5-ft. stroke, at this 
rate, the piston speed is 5 XK 60 = 300 ft. per min. 

Ques.—Supposing an entry 90 yd. long to be filled 
with marsh gas (CH,) and air at the most explosive 
point. Also, suppose that the gas and air can be sep- 
arated, what length of entry would each occupy? 

Ans.—A mixture of marsh gas and air, at its most 
explosive point, contains 9.46 per cent. of gas. That is to 
say, in 100 vol. of the mixture, there are 9.46 vol. of gag 
and 100 — 9.46 = 90.54 vol. of air. Then, assuming 
the sectional area of the airway is constant throughout 
its length, the proportion of the length of entry each 
gas would occupy would be the same as their relative 
volumes. For example, in an entry 1,000 ft. long, the 
marsh gas would occupy a length of 0.0946 « 1,000 = 
94.6 ft.; and the air would occupy a length of 1,000 x 
0.9054 = 905.4 ft. 

Ques.—A ventilating fan is 25 ft. in diameter and the 
port of entry is 10 ft. in diameter; what is the radial 
length of the blades? 

Ans.—Assuming the lip or inner portion of each blade 
corresponds to the circumferente of the port of entry of 
the fan, the radial length of the blades in this fan is 
4 (25 — 10) = 7.5 ft. . 

Ques.—If it is necessary to double the amount of air 
passing in a mine, how much should the pressure and 
power be increased, respectively ? 

Ans.—For the same mine or airway, the pressure 
varies as the square of the quantity of air in circula- 
tion. In order to double the quantity of air circulating 
in a mine or airway, therefore, the pressure must be 
increased to 2” = 4 times the original pressure. 

For the same mine or airway, the power producing 
circulation or the power on the air varies as the cube 
of. the quantity of air in circulation. Therefore, to 
double the quantity of air passing in a mine or airway 
will require 2° — 8 times the original power. 

Ques.—The water gage is 1 in. and the volume of 
air in circulation, 50,000 cu.ft. per min., in a certain 
mine; what will be the volume of air if the water gage 
is increased to 1.6 in., owing to an increase of power? 

Ans.—Assuming the conditions in the mine remain 
unchanged, the quantity of air increases as the square 
root of the pressure or water gage producing the circula- 
tion. In other words, the quantity ratio is equal to the 
square root of the pressure or water-gage ratio, and we 
write, in this case, calling the required volume of air 2, 


aan js = V1.6 = 1.265 
x2 = 50,000 & 1.265 = 63,250 cu.ft. per min. 
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Hazleton, Pa. 


ntroversy closes three mines of 
et G. ‘B. Markle Co, in the Lehigh anthra- 
cite field. Millions involved. *‘Union Im- 

Co., of Philadelphia, the land 
provement , 
owners. Coal output reduced 3500 tons a 
day and 2000 men thrown out of work, 
Statements by both interests. Appraisers 
named to ascertain the value of the Markle 
improvements. 

For the first time in more than twenty- 
five years, collieries of the G. B. Markle 
Co. are idle through causes other than 
strikes, holidays or breakdowns, says the 
‘Public Ledger, of Philadelphia. Leases with 
the Union Improvement Co., of Philadel- 
phia, ,on the mining rights, involving the 
Highland No. 5, Jeddo No. 4 and Bhber- 
vale properties expired Dec. 31 and no 
agreement has been reached for their re- 
newal. The dispute hinges on the amount 
of royalty to bé paid on output. Two 
thousand men 8 and output is re- 
duced 3500 tons a day. 
oorhe Markle company has operated the 
mines at Jeddo for 60 years and has mil- 
lions of dollars invested in the plants, which 
comprise three of the six it controls. The 
mining rights of the other three are held 
outright by the Markle concern. The Markle 
collieries are said to have been worked 
more steadily than any in the Lehigh 
field and during the last 12 months sent 
1,600,000 tons to market, 100,000 better 
than for any other similar period. : 

According to A. B. Jessup, vice president 
‘and general manager, the company has gone 
the limit on its offer of royalty, which is 
said to be close to forty cents a ton. It 
js claimed that this is above the average 
paid in the anthracite region. 

The company in notices posted at the 
‘suspended mines announces it has put forth 
every effort to have the leases extended to 
the exhaustion of the coal, and that it 
has also offered to act as the agent of the 
Union Improvement Co. to mine the fuel, 
so that the employees can continue at work. 
The notices further say: 

“These offers have been flatly refused 
‘bv the Union Improvement Co., and ; 
Markle Co. cannot lawfully continue min- 
ing after Dec. 31, 1919.” 

J. E. Altmiller, of Hazleton, agent of the 
Union Improvement Co., denied the latter 
is responsible for the suspension. He 
said directors of the Union Improvement 
Co., whose headquarters are in the Lafay- 
ette Building, Philadelphia, would have ac- 
‘cepted any fair offer. He announced that 
if negotiations with the Markle company 
eventually should fail the property would 
be operated by some one else, and that 
some lively bidding would be expected. 

Before the property can pass into other 
hands certain conditions of the lease, in- 
volving millions of dollars, must be com- 
plied with. In that event a board of ap- 
praisers must set a value on the improve- 
ments underground and above the surface, 
placed there by the Markle company, 
which must be reimbursed. Officials of the 
company say they are unable to give any 
definite estimate as to these holdings, which 
represent an investment of millions. The 
breakers, engine and power houses, rail 
lines, locomotives and other equipment be- 
long to the Markles, and the only equity 
not under their control is the right to take 
out the coal. 

Appraisers have already been named to 
Z0 over the value of the property. Frank 
Hemelright, of Scranton, one of the exec- 
utives of the Temple Coal Co. was named 
by the Markle interests: R V. Norris, of 
Wilkes-Barre, expert mining engineer, by 
the Union Improvement Co., and the two 
have selected W. W. Inglis, vice president 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
RR., Coal Department, as the third. 

During the last six months the Markle 
company is said to have had a valuation 
made by experts of the Dodson Coal Co. 
whose report is about ready for submission. 

One of the peculiar phases of the situa- 
tion is that the G. B. Markle Co. controls 
a tunnel about four miles long that pene- 


trates the mountain, to the Butler Valley, 
and drains the water from the Markle 
mines. This tunnel, costing more than 
$1,000,000, does away with the use of pumps 
and is owned by the Jeddo Tunnel Co. 
Were it to be closed the workings would 
be flooded within a few days. The tunnel 
is one of the big engineering feats in the 
anthracite field. 

Among counsel representing the Markle 
interests in the negotiotions are George 
Wharton Pepper, of Philadelphia; ex-Judge 
F. W. Wheaton, of Wilkes-Barre; Judge 
John P. Kelly, of Scranton, and Sanford 
Robinson, of New York. 

Samuel J. Livingston, secretary of the 
Union Improvement Co., said that the col- 
lieries were shut down and he would prob- 
ably issue a statement as to the claims of 
his company soon. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The year 1919 ends well but cars scarce 
during first three days of 1920. Producers 
try to make up for previous losses. Em- 
bargo on eastern shipments lifted. Operat- 
ors hope for good export business. Kana- 
wha region hard hit by poor transportation, 
No prospect of early improvement. Acute 
car shortage in New River field. Operat- 
ors incensed at commandeering of 60,000 
tons of coal for railroad use. 

While there was a decided upward trend 
to production in this part of the state 
supplied by the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., 
such increases were due to loading durig 
the first three days of the week ended Jan. 
3, since during the last three days of the 
week there was a decided drop in the num- 
ber of empties available. During the first 
half of the week, there was on an average 
about an 80 per cent supply. That was sus- 
tained until Thursday when there were not 
more than half enough cars for loading and 
the same was true as to Saturday. 


While the year ended rather auspiciously,’ 


the same cannot be said of the beginning of 
1920. There was, generally speaking, how- 
ever, a quicker return to work on the part 
of miners than jis usually the case. Not 
only were the usual number of miners on 
hand by the twenty-ninth but quite a 
large percentage worked throughout New 
Year’s day, the railroads being somewhat 
unprepared for such a contingency, and, 
therefore, not having enough cars on hand. 
Motive power, generally speaking, has been 
such as to make it impossible to handle 
equipment as expeditiously as might be 
desired, and cold weather has also been uw 
factor in handling coal loads and empties. 

Producers were trying to recoup pre- 
vious losses sustained during the strike 
and during the holidays especially in get- 
ting coal to contract customers, with whose 
orders they had fallen so far behind. In- 
asmuch as most companies are greatly in 
need of funds, it was also necessary to 
ship as large a tonnage as possible before 
the first of the month, in order to depend 
upon the usual sources of revenue, from 
which the operators had been cut off for so 
long a period. 

There was of course in addition to the 
contract market, a steady demand for spot 
coal. It was toward export markets, how- 
ever, that producers were looking, and, 
while unable to ship as much coal to tide 
for export following the lifting of the ban 
on such shipments as they would have liked 
to do. owing to the large amount of coal 
already on hand there, nevertheless it was 
a source of satisfaction to know that ex- 
port shipments might be resumed on _ their 
former scale in the near future. The C. 
& O. was also moving more coal eastward 
than had been true in earlier weeks of De- 
cember, an embargo as to eastern shipments 
having been lifted on the twenty-seventh. 

Since the advent of the new year, up to 
and including Tuesday, Jan. 6, there had 
been a dearth of cars in the Kanawha 
region. During the three days previous 
to the beginning of the new year, however, 
production had shown much improvement 
over the previous week, the supply of cars 
averaging 80 per cent. On Thursday, Jan. 


1, however, the total loadings on the entire 
. & O. system only reached 56,250 tons, 
the Kanawha region being affected in com- 
mon with other districts. On both Friday 
and Saturday, Jan. 2 and 38, there was 
not more than a 55 per cent supply through- 
out the Kanawha district, and consequently 
many mines were either compelled to shut 
down or else to work only part time. 

While the fairly good car supply during 
the first three days of the week made it 
possible to ship more coal than during 
Christmas week, yet the wind-up of the 
first week of the new year was highly dis- 
couraging, especially in view of the fact 
that there was no prospect of much im- 
provement for the next 60 days. The east- 
ern movement of coal from the Kanawha 
region was heavier than has been the case 
in recent weeks, owing to the removal of 
a tidewater embargo. Some coal also was 
shipped to tidewater for export, but the 
volume was limited although vessels were 
plentiful about the first of the year. Kan- 
awha coal men, insofar as was possible with 
a limited car supply, were seeking to make 
some headway in reaching schedule once 
again on contracts, finding at the same 
time a quite healthy demand for spot coal, 
despite the fact that the railroads had ap- 
peared to hoard an unnecessarily large 
amount during the strike. 

Producers of the New River field were 
seriously handicapped, between Jan. 1 and 
Jan. 6, in shipping any coa! owing to the 
acute car shortage. It has been worse 
than at any period of 1919, and, throughout 
the New River field during the period men- 
tioned, the supply all told was not sufficient 
for more than two days loading. Between 
the end of the Christmas holidays and 
New Year’s day, there were only three 
days in which it was possible to ship any- 
thing like the usual amount of coal. Of 
course during the week, which began on 
Dec. 29, New River producers began to 
export smokeless coal once again but not 
in particularly large quantities. Still, they 
believe that it will ‘not take long to ex- 
haust the present tonnage on hand at tide- 
water, when it will be possible to ship ex- 
port coal in larger quantities, that being 
the most desirable business to have under 
present government prices. 

New River and other operators are great- 
ly incensed at the notice received from the 
Hampton Roads Committee, that 60,000 tons 
of high-volatile and smokeless coal would 
be commandeered, in the week between Jan, 
5 and Jan. 10, for the Boston & Maine at 
Government prices, that meaning a loss of 
one dollar a ton or $60,000 to operators. 
More money from the railroads for diverted 
and confiscated coal is beginning to dribble 
into the New River region. 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


Production in smokeless fields larger in 
period following Christmas week. Car 
shortage develops. Outlook unfavorable 
for heavy smokeless shipments. Exports 
limited. Virginian car supply normal; ©. 
& O. 60 per cent.; N. & W. transportation 
inadequate, motive power insufficient. 


Greatly diversified conditions existed in 
the four smokeless fields of West Virginia 
during the period ended Jan. 3; two of the 
smokeless districts having a eupely much 
improved over the Christmas week; another 
district having a full supply as far as one 
railroad was concerned, while the fourth 
district had an adequate supply during half 
of the week. Taking the smokeless territory 
as a whole, however, and including in it the 
Williamson (high volatile) field, there was 
a much larger production than during the 
Christmas week, notwithstanding the fact 
that all miners had not returned from their 
Christmas vacation. However, there was 
a larger percentage of men at work on 
New Year’s day than had generally been 
expected. Full complements of men were 
at work in only a comparatively small 
number of mines in the non-union smokeless 
fields up until Jan. 7, but in union smoke- 
less fields there was comparatively little 
idleness after the Christmas holidays had 
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ended. Of course with more miners back 
at work such car shortages as existed be- 
came more patent. 

While there had been no shortage of 
cars to speak of during the week ended the 
third in Norfolk & estern territory, one 
began to develop during the week beginning 
Jan. 5, with the result that a number of 
mines were shut down by Tuesday from 
that cause alone. Indeed the outlook for 
the week ended Jan. 10, for a large move- 
ment of smokeless coal, was extremely un- 
favorable. It had been hoped that begin- 
ning the fifth there. would be a better export 
movement than had even been possible 
during the preceding week, but a car short- 
age and insufficient motive power blocked 
many side tracks with loads and retarded 
the movement and the placement of empties. 
Only certain sales agencies in various 
smokeless fields were permitted to make 
consignments of coal for foreign markets, 
although vessels have been plentiful, it is 
understood, so that the tonnage of. export 
coal moving to the seaboard is still to 
some extent limited. 

During the week ended Jan. 3, the Wind- 
ing Gulf district was gradually regaining 
its normal producing strength, recovering 
from the holiday exodus of miners, who in 
large numbers left the field to celebrate the 
holidays. While the Menken sag § Gulf district 
had a splendid car supply throughout the 
first three weeks of December and while the 
car supply on the Virginian during the week 
ended the third was almost normal, the 
supply on the C. & O. was only about 60 
per cent of normal.and Winding Gulf 
operators are extremely uneasy about the 
outlook for transportation facilities on the 
GS € during the next few weeks, as 
there is a vast accumulation of coal loads 
standing west of Huntington. It is stated 
that in many instances consumers in the 
West, who were anxious for coal during 
the strike, are now being supplied from the 
home mines and are unwilling to take coal 
from West Virginia, carrying as it does 
an extra freight rate from the Winding 
Gulf fields. It is feared that it will take 
some time to get the western accumulation 
worked off and the empties back into the 
various West Virginia fields. 

ap River totals jumped from 33,000 tons 
for Christmas week to 77,700 tous auring 
the week ended the third, with 14,100 cars 
loaded om the fifth. Tug River operators 
were just beginning to preen themselves 
on the fact that after a light loading dur- 
ing the holidays, the field had restored 
production to normal, when another car 
shortage made its appearance in this ter- 
ritory on Jan. 6, forcing a number of mines 
to suspend te Agger such a_ shortage 
being extremely unusual so early in the 
week. The outlook for the balance of the 
week was extremely unfavorable. Another 
factor in hampering the move of both loads 
and empties has been an msufficient motive 
power which has choked side tracks with 
loads and has of course interfered with the 
prompt handling of empties. Even export 
coal is not moving as freely as would be 
possible were restrictions out of the way 
and the car supply more favorable. 

Production took a sharp turn upward 
during the week ended Jan. 3 in the Poca- 
hontas region after the Christmas lull 
reaching a total of about 278,000 tons or 
approximately 150,000 tons more than had 
been produced during the week ehded the 
twenty-seventh, there being little complaint 
of a car shortage. Such a shortage, how- 
ever, began to rear its head about the sixth 
just at a time when operators were begin- 
ning to feel somewhat optimistic over the 
export outlook. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Car supply about 50 per cent of normal 
first of the year. Some 30,000 tons of Lo- 
gan coal commandeered for railroad use. 
A loss of $30,000 to the operators.  Pay- 
ments by railroads for confiscated and di- 
verted coal exceedingly slow. 

Production in the Guyan field was still 
under normal during the week ended Jan. 
3, reachi a total of only 197,000 tons 
although t represented an increase of 
73,000 tons over the output of Christmas 
week. lLoadings would have been much 
larger but for the fact that once again an 
insufficient supply of cars made it im- 

ible to operate mines to capacity, al- 
ugh during the last three days of the 
year production was almost normal. It 
was during the last half of the week, how- 
ever, that production was affected by a car 
sho: the period in 

n 50 per cent. 
were equally scarce Ss the early 

an. 5, so 

t not more than 25,000 tons a day was 
1 ed. Another factor in holding 
uction was a labor shortage on 
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New Year’s day though more men were 
at work than had really been expected. 

A damper was put on the effort of some 
Logan operators, at least as to export coal, 
when on Jan. 6, word was received that 
the Hampton Roads Committee di- 
rected that 30,000 tons of high volatile 
coal from the Logan field be commandeered 
and used as fuel for the Boston & Maine 
R.R.; the coal is to be paid for, not at 
export prices, though shipped to tidewater 
to be exported, but at Government prices, 
or in other words about one dollar a ton 
under the export price. Commandeering 
of the tonnage in question meant a loss 
of $30,000 to the operators. Some of the 
Logan operators indicated they would make 
an effort to prevent such commandeering 
as being unfair and unjust. 

Movement of Logan coal to western 
points has been retarded somewhat by the 
large amount of loads at Russell, Ky.. 
awaiting disposition and to the refusal of 
roads west of Cincinnati to accept ship- 
ments from the New River and Logan 
fields. Not only has the non-delivery of 
quite a large tonnage, confiscated or diverted 
or held for diversion during the strike, 
curtailed the number of empties available 
but it has augmented the large sums out- 
standing and due to shippers, and Logan 
operators still find it necessary to utilize 
trade acceptances in order to finance their 
business. Payments by railroads and by 
ultimate consignees have been exceedingly 
slow and much red tape has also delayed 
payments. 

Large loadings during the last three days 
of 1919 were all that stood in the way of 
a very material decrease in the tonnage 
of coal handled ‘by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
during the week ending the third. During 
that period the railroad company handled 
12,127 cars of coal or 606,350 tons. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


Car shortage limits production in north- 
ern West Virginia fields. Many Fairmont 
region mines idle first of the year. Em- 
bargo removed, exports picking up again. 
Much heralded payments for diverted coal 
proving Will-o’-the-Wisps. 

While the supply of cars for the various 
fields in northern West Virginia was in- 
sufficient for full requirements of the mines 
during the week ended Jan. 3, there was 
about 80 per cent supply during all but 
two days of the week. The old year has 
ended and the new year ushered in, however, 
with a lower supply than obtained during 
any other part of the weekly working 
period. In the Fairmont region for instance 
there_ were not more than 600 or 700 cars 
available on the thirty-first as against 
about 1600 ordered, similar conditions pre- 
vailing elsewhere througnout the northern 
part of the state. Likewise on Jan. 1, while 
the supply was somewhat larger, it still 
lacked much of being sufficient to enable 
mines to work full time. The greatest 
number of mines shut down, however, was 
on Thursday when in the Fairmont region 
alone 64 mines were unable to operate be- 
cause of an absence of cars and, during 
the remainder of the week, mines at 
scattered points were still marking time 
because of transportation disabilities. 

While export markets afforded an out- 
let once again beginning Dec. 29, follow- 
ing the removal of the export embargo, 
shipments of that nature were not partic- 
ularly large, in fact not as large as had 
been expected, due no doubt to the large 
tonnage at tidewater awaitin shipping 
facilities and also due to restrictions still 
existing. Still, it is stated that quite a 
large tonnage has recently been shipped to 
the West Indies and South America from 
northern West Virginia points. 

Northern West Virginia operators are 
still living in hopes that they will soon 
begin to receive compensation for the large 
tonnage of coal diverted and confiscated 
while the strike was in effect. During the 
week ended the third some encuurayement 
was derived from the fact that information 
was being furnished by delivering roads 
showing the final destination of some of 
the coal produced in northern West Virginia 
during the strike. The much heralded pay- 
ments for diverted coal are proving to be 
something of the Will-o’-the-Wisp so far as 
northern West Virginia operators are con- 
cerned. 

The number of cars ordered by various 
mines indicates quite a healthy demand, 
being much larger than usual. Production 
in the Fairmont region during December 
reached a total of 1,373,800 tons, other 
regions producing ‘in like proportion. 
Operators are busy endeavoring to bring 
contract deliveries up to date and trying 
to take care of spot orders. Railroads 
were lighter buyers during the week ended 
the gy than was the case in previous 
weeks. 
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Ashland, Ky. 


Car supply good at end of 1919, but 
principal loss in productiogp at beg , 
of new year. Miners get back to w 
promptly after holidays. In general em. 
— removed on northeast Kentucky 
coal, 

The excellent car supply prevailing dur- 
ing the last three days of 1919, enabled 
mines in the northeast Kentucky fields to 
increase production about 40,000 tons over 
the output for Christmas week. 
the week as a whole there was a total out- 
put during the weekly working period 
ended Jan. 3, of 143,000 tons, that repreg- 
enting about 63 per cent of capacity. The 
largest source of loss was found in a car 
shortage of 41,000 tons, equivalent to 21 
per cent of capacity. The labor shortage 
loss of 28,000 tons represented 13 r 
cent of capacity, there being a loss of 3 
7,000 tons or 3 per cent from mine digs- 
ability. : j 

The principal losses in production came 
after the end of the year or during the 
last three days of the week ended the 
third, when New Year’s day and then 
extremely cold weather apparently exerted 
quite a potent effect on the movement of 
empties. This was especially true on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio since that road wags 
able to furnish only about half enough cars 
to mines during the last half of the week, 
making an average car-shortage loss on 
that road for the week of 25 per cent 
and offsetting the good supply existing dur- 
ing the first three days cf that period. 

While the worst car shortages have 
usually been at Louisville & Nashville 
mines, yet the week ended the third, or 
rather the first part of that week, was an 
exception since all mines on the road in 
question were fully supplied until the end 
of the year, the car shortage on the L 
N. reaching only 12 per cent of capacity. 
More work was done by the miners in 
northeast Kentucky during the holiday 
periods which wound up 1919, than during 
the holiday period a year ago, as shown by 
a greatly increased holiday production for 
1919; for the two weeks in question the 
tonnage being 221,000 as compared with 
only 188,000 tons during the corresponding 
two weeks of 1918 Railroad officials 
were hardly prepared for the general re- 
sumption of work so soon after the holidays 
and it caught them, in a sense, unawares. 
Promptness of the miners in going back 
to work so soon was probably due to the 
general shortage of funds among them 
and also to the fact that Christmas bever- 
ages were harder to obtain. 

One source of a car shortage is the large 

number of loads at Russell, Ky., a distrib- 
uting point held, during the general short- 
age of coal, for distribution to points in 
the West, but since then unacceptable for 
that purpose with western mines in opera- 
tion. 
The market for northeast Kentucky coal 
was somewhat enlarged through the re- 
moval of embargoes on eastern shipments 
and on embargoes in general, and_ northeast 
Kentucky producers found a ready market 
for their product. 


Te ° 

Victoria, B. C. 
The fatal-accident record in British 
Columbia in 1919. Growing interest of 
miners in acquirement of knowledge. Ef- 
ficiency of Mines Inspection Staff. Inter- 
esting statistics. 

Only twelve fatal accidents occurred in 
the coal mines of British Columbia dur- 
ing 1919. This is a new record of quite 
a satisfactory character; never before in 
the history of coal mining in this province 
has it been equalled. In point of number 
of deaths it has been paralleled once in the 
last 21 years. This occurred in the year 
1905, but it should be remembered in con- 
sidering the statistics of that year, that 
then there were little more than half as 
many men employed in and around the 
mines as now is the case. 

This announcement regarding the opera- 
tion of the coal industry of the province 
was made on Jan. 7, 1920, by Hon. William 
Sloan, Minister of Mines. That he was 
gratified is scarcely an adequate expression 
of his sentiment. He trusted that with the 
growing interest being manifested by miners 
in the acquirement of knowledge of mine 
gases and their apparent greater apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the safety-first 
principle, it would be possible to continue 
the contemplation of similar or even more 
satisfactory figures. Mr. Sloan also com- 
plimented George Wilkinson, Chief Inspec- 
tor of Mines, on the evidence of the efficiency 
of the Mines Inspection Staff of the Pro- 
vincial Bureau of Mines. 

referred to four 


the 12 accidents 
were the result of falls of rock; four re- 
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falls of coal; and an_ equal 
sulted occurred in the handling of mine 
ears and in haulage. The fatalities were 
divided among the collieries as follows: 


Canadian Collieries, Ltd., Cumberland... .5 
( aie whom were Orientals) 

Canadian Collieries, Ltd., Extension......2 
Canadian Western Fuel Co., Nanaimo,B.C.4 
Grow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Coal Creek. .1 


Total 12 


ationality of those killed was as 
ew e English, 2; Scotch, 2; Canadian, 
1; Italian, 1; Austrian, 1 (naturalized 


takes more than one serious accident to 
materially affect the general average at 
the end of a given period. 

Only one fatality occurred in the mines 
of the Crow’s Nest Pass district during 
1919. This again is a record, if the eastern 
British Columbia field is considered apart 
from. the rest of the province. It is the 
lowest mark since the first year of the 
field’s development, over twenty years ago. 
Mr. Wilkinson notes, in his report, that 
the majority of these 12 fatal accidents 
could have been avoided had ordinary care 
been. exercised. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Scranton.—The miners of the Hyde Park 
colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Co.’s Coal Department, have 
made a request that further mining in the 
surface seam of the colliery under the 
Washburn Street Cemetery be discontinued. 


' The matter, it is said, has been brought to 


the attention of the lesser officials of the 
coal company, and the wishes of the men 
will be carried to the head of the corpora- 
tion within a brief period. From what is 
learned, a great amount of coal has been 
removed from under the cemetery but by 
leaving the pillars that remain and filling 
in the voids the cemetery can be made safe. 
Should the mining be continued the graves 
probably will be disturbed and there will 
be a repetition of the conditions that have 
befallen other cemeteries in this city and 
valley as the result of the mining of coal. 
It is said the miners have protested against 
further operations under the cemetery that 
are liable to cause havoc and that some 
of them have openly refused to further 
mine coal in that area. 


Well defined reports in mining circles, 
says a Scranton authority, are to the 
effect that the Hudson Coal Co. is about 
to dispose of a number of its collieries in the 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre districts. The 
Dickson and the Manville collieries in this 
district are slated to be sold, it is stated, 
and report has it that the Laflin in the 
Wilkes-Barre district will be taken ‘over 
by the Suffolk Coal Co., controlled by the 
Jermyn interests. This- company recently 
started peal ts | the Langcliffe'’ colliery 
which it acquired from the Hudson com- 
pany. It was stated that the Von Storch 
Collieries Co., which has taken over the 
Van Storch mine, is negotiating for both the 
Manville and the Dickson; but Warren 
Acker, one of the owners of the Von Storch, 
said that the purchase is not contemplated 
at this time. He intimated his company 
will wait until the new operation is defi- 
nitely under way. 

For some time the Manville was operated 
alternately by the Hudson company and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and estern 
company ; finally the former company pur- 
chased the Lackawanna interest. This ap- 
Pears to have been the motive of the Hud- 
son company inasmuch as its sale could be 
more easily accomplished than when it was 


‘under the joint ownership. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—The State Mining Board here 
(Jan. 3) upheld Governor C. H. Brough in 
discharging Thomas H.* Shaw, as State 
Mine Inspector. Mr. Shaw asked the local 
Circuit Court for an injunction restraining 
the board “from interfering with him_ in 
the discharge of his duties as State Mine 
Inspector.” Hearings on the injunction re- 
quested by Mr. Shaw and for the con- 
tinuance of the temporary order issued 
against him are set for an early date. 

During the last week in December, Mr. 
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Shaw has been refused admittance to a 
number of mines in this section. In one in- 
stance, 700 miners employes by the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., at eerinetom, refused to 
enter the mines when they found (upon re- 
porting for work) a notice posted Mr. 
Shaw, as State Mine Inspector, declaring 
the mine closed. He posted the notice when 
refused admittance by the company Officials, 
who claimed they had received orders from 
the governor not to admit Shaw as he 
no longer was State Mine Inspector. Gover- 
nor Brough said that mine officials who 
had refused to allow Mr. Shaw to enter the 
mines, had acted under his instructions, 
and that appeals to the Supreme Court 
from rulings of justice courts, fining the 
mine officials, would be taken. According 
to a dispatch from Fort Smith, Mr. Shaw 
intends to close every mine in the state 
where officials refuse to recognize him as 
state inspector. He contends that Governor 
Brough did not have the legal grounds 
for his removal. 


WASHINGTON 


Colville—The Colville Valley Coal Co., at 
Valley, south of this place, has attained a 
depth of 475 ft. in its slope and expects 
to sink 200 ft. deeper, according to H. G. 
West, secretary-treasurer of the company. 
The seam is ten ft. thick at the bottom of 
the slope and is said to be clean coal. An 
entry was started at a depth of 450 ft. 
Owing to the condition of the road between 
the mine and the railroad loading point, 
transportation of coal to market is imprac- 
ticable at present; efforts are being centered 
upon development work. 


3 Foreign News 


Lens, France.—According to estimates 
made by «the manager of the Society of 
Mines at Lens, the mines, which were de- 
stroyed and flooded by the Germans, will 
be in shape for mining operations in five 
years. In ten years it is predicted that 
the production will reach the mark of 1913. 
At present pumps of 30,000 hp. are at work, 
and, it is said, they will have the mines 
dry in two and a half years. In 1913 these 
mines produced four million tons of coal, 
one-tenth of the French coal output. 


Brussels, Belgium — It is reported that 
Belgium is contemplating a plan of central- 
izing the coal output and controlling its 
distribution in order to obviate the effects 
of the present crisis. According to this 
plan, groups would be organized in each 
province for every branch of industry. These 
groups would centralize the orders which 
would be forwarded to a special organiza- 
tion connected with the Ministry of BEcon- 
omic Affairs. This ministry would allocate 
coal among provincial groups in propor- 
tion to the quantity available, and these 
provincial groups would handle the distri- 
bution. 

Sydney, N. S.—It is officially announced 
that as a result of the improved methods 
of mining by the Dominion Coal Co., in 
its Cape Breton workings, that the out- 
put for December amounts to 312,891 tons, 
as compared with 272,725 tons for Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

This represents a gain of nearly 15 per 
cent. President Workman states. that 
January should show an even greater in- 
crease. The installation of turbine gener- 
ators has proved completely successful. 
Electricity generated -by the new equip- 
ment is being utilized on the company’s 
shipping piers. The embargo on the ship- 
ment of coal to foreign ports having been 
Paes a considerable export trade is antic- 
ipated. 











Coming Meetings 











Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its next meeting Feb. 
10, 1920. at Fairmont, W. Va. Secretary, 
George T. Bell, Fairmont, W. Va. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its next meeting 
Feb. 16 to 19, in New York City. Secretary 
Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 39th St., New 
York City. 

The Wholesale Coal Trade Association of 
New York will hold its next meeting Jan. 20, 
1920, at the Whitehall Club, New York City. 
Secretary, Charles S. Allen, 1 Broadway, 
New York City. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute will hold its winter meeting Jan. 20 to 
22, 1920, at Denver, Colo., with headquar- 
ters at the Albany Hotel. Secretary, F. W. 
Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 
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The Material permmagen Machinery Manu- 
facturing Association will hold an_open con- 
vention at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York ad Jan. 29 and 30. Secretary, Z. W. 
Carter, 35 West 39th St., New York City. 

Indiana Enginee Society will hold its: 
annual meeting Jan. 23 and 24 at the Clay- 

ol Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Secretary. 

harles Brossman, 1503 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Personals | 


H. H. Staggers, of Fairmont, is manager: 
and coal purchasing agent for A. R. Hamil- 
ton & Co., coal jobbers of Pittsburgh, his- 
territory includes West Virginia. 

Arthur A. Allan, superintendent of the 
Adah mine of the Westmoreland-Fayette- 
Coal & Coke Co., at Cheat Haven, Fayette 
County, Pa., has been promoted to the 
position of general superintendent of the: 
a any with headquarters at_ Fairmont, 
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Hod Eller, the baseball pitcher, who was. 
largely instrumental in winning the World’s.- 
championship for the Cincinnati Reds, 
states that he has completed negotiations. 
whereby he is to become part owner in a 
Danville (Ill.) coal mine and serve as- 
assistant general manager of the concern. 

A. A. Straub, Jay W. Johns and T. J.. 
Atkinson, recently associated with the- 
Superba Coal & Coke Co. as vice president 
and general manager, general coal sales: 
manager and general coke sales manager, 
respectively, have organized the Straub- 
Atkinson Coal & Coke Co., beginning Jan. 
1, 1920, with offices, Suite 351 Union Ar- 
cade Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frederick Howarth, of Brownsville, Pa., 
superintendent of Alicia No. 2 mine of the- 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. has resigned t 
position, effective Jan. 15, to enter upom 
the duties of superintendent of the Isa- 
bella mine and coke ovens of the Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co., at Hillcoke, Fayette: 
County, Pa., succeeding David BE. Parker. 
Mr. Howarth is a son of William E. How- 
arth, a district state mine inspector, of 
Brownsville, Pa. 

W. P. Meiring has resigned as general 
superintendent of the Himler Coal Co. 
to open offices in Williamson, W. Va. as- 
a consulting mining engimeer; he_ pur- 
chased the business of the firm of Evans 
& Knight. Mr. Meiring was for six years 
with the Pond Creek Coal Co. as engineer,. 
chief mine inspector and assistant gene 
superintendent. 





Obituary 


. 











Cc. E. Kunz, died at his apartments at. 
the Elks Club in Albuquerque, N. M., on 
Jan. 2. Death is believed to have resulted 
from heart disease. He was president of the 
New States Coal Company. 

William W. Ray, a coal operator, died at 
Terre Haute, Ind. recently. He was 60 
years of age. He was a native of Cam- 
bridge City, Ind., and came to Terre Haute, 
in the early eighties. Later he engaged 
in the coal business; he was president of 
the Sanford Mining Co. and the Big Vein 
Mining Co. Mr. Ray is survived by a 
widow and two children. j 

John H. Reilly, superintendent of the 
Reilly-Callaghan coa mines, Georges 
Township, Fayette County, Pa., was killed 
in the mines he charge of on Dec. 31, 
by being run down by a trip of cars in 
the mines. He was buried in Uniontown, 
Pa. He was a son of E. S. Reilly, of the 
Reilly-Peabody Fuel Co. and the American 
Connellsville Coal & Coke Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

John Cooper Thomas, a wealthy coal 
operator of Bramwell, W. Va., died on 
Jan. 6 at the age of 24 years. He was 
at his winter residence on Belle. Isle, 
Miami, Fla. Mr. Thomas was an airman 
during the war. His father was a son-in- 
law of John Cooper, a pioneer operator of 
the Pocahontas field. The Cooper and 
Thomas interests controlled valuable coal 
properties in southern West Virginia. 


Thomas Lilley, 72 years old, millionaire 
coal operator and farmer, ed suddenly 
at his home in West Brownsville, Pa., Jan. 
5, from apoplexy. Mr. Lilley was the 
founder and president of the Lilley Coal & 
Coke Co., and owned a large acreage of 
coal lands in Washington County, Pa. He 
laid the foundation for his fortune by cattle 
dealing and farming. In 1913 he estab- 
lished the Lilley Coal & Coke Co., which 
has an output of 2,500 tons daily. 
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Publications Received 








Coal, Pennsylvania — Bituminous. No. 
1. Cost Report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. lLllustrated; pp. 103; 5% x 98 
inches. 

Preliminary Report on the Mineral Re- 
sorces of the United States in 1918. De- 
partment of the Interior. U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. Unillustrated; 5g x 94 inches. 


Extingushing and Preventing Oil and 
Gas Fires. By C. P. Bowie. Bulletin 170, 
Petroleum Technology 48. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Illustrated ; 
pp., 50; 6 x 9 inches. 

Prices of Coal and Coke..War Indus- 
tries Board. Wo». I. B. Price. Bulletin. 35 
of the series—History of Prices During 
the War. Illustrated; pp., 115; 5% x 94 
inches. 

Notes on the Black Sand Deposits of 

» Southern Oregon and Northern California. 

R. R. Hornor. Technical Paper 196. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
“Mines. Illustrated; pp. 42; 6 x 9 inches. 

Coke and Byproducts in 1916 and 1917. 
Department of the Interior, U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey. By C. E. Lesher and W. T. 
Thom, Jr. Published Sept. 19, 1919. Illus- 
trated; pp. 1137-1202 (Mineral Resources 
of U. S. 1917—Part II); 5% x 9% inches. 

Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States 
in 1918. Compiled by Albert H. Fay. De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Unillustrated ; pp. 61; 53 x 93 inches. Also 
contains a list of explosives, Iamps and 
motors tested prior to Jan. 31, 1919. 

Asbestos. Published by Secretarial 
Service, Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Vol. 1, No. 3, Sept. 1919. This new publi- 
cation—Asbestos—is published in the inter- 
est of the asbestos and magnesia industry ; 
it is designed to be the mouthpiece of the 
industry which it represents. Illustrated; 
pp. 28; 5 x 74 inches. 

Geology and Coal Resources of the Coal- 
‘Bearing Portion of Tazewell County, Vir- 
ginia. By T. K. Hainesberger. Virginia 
‘Geological Survey, University of Virginia, 
‘Charlottesville, Va. Prepared in co-opera- 
tion with the . §S. Geological Survey. 
Bulletin XIX. Illustrated; pp. 195; 7 x 
10 inches. 





Trade Catalogs 








The Pyrograph. Davis-Bournonville Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. Bulletin. Pp. 8; 8% x 
11 in.; illustrated. This boiler shop cut- 
ting machine is described and shown in 
operation. 

Blawforms. Blaw-Knox Co. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Booklet. Pp. 24; 6 x 9 in.; illus- 
trated. Illustrates the applicability of this 
type of form for road, sidewalk, curb, and 
curb and gutter construction. 

Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Bulletin No. 266. Pp. 8; 
32 x 8% in.; illustrated. A folder announc- 
ing new and second-hand railway equip- 
ment and accessories. 

Condensers, Pumps, Cooling Towers, Etc. 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., Car- 
teret, N. J. Bulletin 112-B. Pp. 36; 8 x 103 
in.; illustrated. Complete description of 
the apparatus manufactured by the Wheeler 
company. 

Nickel and Its Products. The Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., 43 Exchange Place. New 
York City. Booklet. Pp. 21; 4 x 93 in.; 
illustrated. A description of the company’s 
nickel products for the use of prospective 
purchasers. 

Stine Special Machinery for Mine Use. 
S. B. Stine, Inc., Osceola Mills, Pa. Bulle- 
tin 110. Pp. 8; 63% x 10 in.; illustrated. 
A catalogue describing the fans, incline 
machinery and hoists made by this com- 
pany. 

How Columbian Rope is Made. Colum- 
bian hese Co., Auburn, N. Y. Folder. 
Pp. 16; 44 x 84 in.; illustrated. A graphical 
presentation of the processes used in 

manufacturing Columbian manila rope— 
brief description accompanying. 

Lane Electric Cranes. Lane Manufac- 
-turing Co., Montpelier, Vt. U. B. Payne 


& Co., 25 Church St., New York City, 
_ sole agents. Bulletin. Pp. 8; 8% x 11 in.; 
‘§llustrated. Description of several styles 


of Lane cranes and list of some of its 
“users. — 


Byproduct Coke and Gas Plants. The 
-¥Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Pp. 67; 
- 7 x 10 in.; illustrated. The 1919 edition 
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of The Koppers Co.’s booklet giving infor- 
mation about the Koppers oven and il- 
lustrations of some of the plants of this 
make in the United States. Byproduct 
oven and byproducts data noted. 

Motor Trucks from a Practical Engineer- 
ing Standpoint. International Motor Co., 
New York City. Booklet. Pp. 75; 44 x 
73; illustrated. The motor company states 
that it has tried (in this booklet) to ex- 
press in simple, straight-forward language, 
the outstanding features of the Mack truck 
and the various reasons why each feature 
of construction has been adopted. 

Milliken Buildings. — Milliken Brothers 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Catalogues 10 and 11, respectively. Pp. 
44 and 31, respectively; 84 x 11 in.; illus- 
trated. Catalogue 10 “Choice of a 
Thousand Buildings.” Catalogue 11— 
“Erection Handbook.” These catalogues 
are descriptive of Milliken buildings, con- 
structed under the standardized truss unit 
system designed and perfected by the Milli- 
ken company. 

Sanitary Drinking Fountains.—Depart- 
ment F.; Metal Stools and Chairs, Depart- 
ment D.; Sanitary Washbowls, Department 
A; Metal Lockers, Department B; Miscel- 
laneous, Department G. Above — pp. 8; 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Racks, Department 
E. Pp. 16; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Manu- 
facturing Equipment and Engineering Co., 
Boston, Mass. These catalogues illustrate 
and note details about the various special- 
ties in question. Additional information is 
published for distribution in the form of 
sheets and folders covering various metal, 
sanitary and fireproof equipment, lists of 
users and price lists. 

Details Allis-Chalmers Oil Engines, Die- 
sel Type. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 1537. pp. 
31; 7% x 104 in.; illustrated. Illustrates 
and notes special parts of the various 
pieces which make up the Diesel engine 
made by this company to assist in ordering 
repair and spare parts. Centrifugal Pumps 
and Centrifugal Pumping Units. Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Bulletin 1632-C. Pp. 51; 73% x 10% 
in.; illustrated. Complete description of 
the special types of centrifugal pumps and 
centrifugal pumping units made by the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 





Industrial News | 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Phoenix Coal Co. 
of this place has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Wolf Summit 
Coal Co. has increased its capital from 
$350,000 to $750,000 to provide for proposed 
business expansion. 

Follansbee, W. Va.—The J. C. Arnold 
Coal Co. is planning for the development 
of an additional mine in the Follansbee 
district. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The International Col- 
lieries Co., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000 by Robert E. Roehms, 
George M. Roudebush, Horatio Ford, K. C. 
Junke and N. I. Young. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — The Blanchard Coal 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $300,000. The incorporators are: Wm. G. 
Blanchard, Frank H. Robinson, Walter H. 
Hopple, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Canton, Ohio—The Willard Gas Coal Co. 
of this place has been incorporated for $150,- 
000; George A. Williams, C. A. McDonald, 
Celsus Pomerene, Thomas H. Miller, Ralph 
S. Ambler, incorporators. 

Lexington, Ky.—The Wisconsin Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$200,000 to engage in general coal mining 
operations in the Lexington district. J. H. 
Bowling, N. B. Perkins, and A. V. Brown 
are the incorporators. 

Canton, Ohio—The Willard Gas Coal 
Co., has been chartered with a capital of 
$150,000 to mine and sell coal. The in- 
corporators are: George A. Williams, C. A. 
McDonald, Celsus Pomerene, Thomas H. 
Miller and Ralph S. Ambler. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Deaker Mining 
Co, of Kingwood, W. Va.. has been in- 
corporated to operate mines in Preston 
County; capital stock, $300,000; incorpora- 
tors, A. T. Carnahan, George M. Ander- 
son. J. A. Hagstrom, F. G. Carnahan and 
M. FE. Schieb, all of Akron, Ohio. 

Washington, D. C.—Blocks aggregating 
9.445.92 acres in the Cook Inlet coal field 
were offered for lease about tthe first of 
January, by Secretary Lane under the 
Alaska coal land leasing law. Applications 
will be received at the general land office 
through the month of January. 











Mortin’s Ferry, Ohio.—An explosion jn 
the Laughlin mine of the American Sh 
& Tin Plate Co., near here, caused 
miners to be imprisoned for a time but 
they dug themselves out. Three of the 
miners were badly burned. A fire follow. 
ing the explosion was quickly extinguished@, 

Himlar, W. Va.—The Matta Co-Opera- 
tive Coal Co., of this place has been in- 
corporated to operate mines in Mingo 
County ; capital stock, $250,000; incorpora- 
tors, John Matta, Martin Himler, E. J, 
Lang, William Fotta and Claude Clark, al} 
of Himler. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Echo Coal Co., hag 
been chartered with a capital of $10,000 
to mine and sell coal. The concern wil] 
increase its capital at an early date, and 
negotiations are now in progress for 4 
large tract of coal lands in the Hocki 
Valley. The incorporators are S. Cotting. 
ham, Fred Essex, 


Frasure and H. Alread. 


Birmingham, AfM#,—Papers of incorpora- || 


tion of the Southern Appalachian Coal &@ 
Iron Co. were filed in’ Gadsden recently, 
The company has purchased about 12,000 
acres of mineral lands near Ft. Wayne, 
De Kalb County, and, it is stated, will begin 
developments at once. The incorporatorg 
are W. L. Smith, D. E. Mitchell, E. R, 
Lefevre and G. E. Hill. E. R. Lefevre 
is president of the company, which is capi- 
talized at $75,000. 

Columbus, Ohio—In a decision handed 
down recently in the case of John H, 
Winder, president, of the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co., against John S. Jones, chairman 
of the coal company’s board of directors, 
Federal Judge Sater refused to grant 
Winder’s plea that a receiver be appointed, 
The court also reduced a $1,477,000 claim 
of Jones in the amount of $333,000, and 
ordered a receiver appointed for the Stead- 
man Wholesale Grocery Co., of Athens, a 
holding of the company. 

Brownsville, Pa.—The Diamond Coal & 
Coke Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., is preparing 
to fire the 60 beehive coke ovens near 
here, recently purchased from the Browns- 
ville Coke Co. The ovens are near the Pike 
mine of the Diamond Coal & Coke Co, 
from which workings the coal will be mined 
for use in these ovens. The mine of the 
Brownsville Coke Co. has been worked out 
and abandoned, W. Guy Sroder is general 
superintendent of the Diamond Coal & 
Coke Company. 

Princeton, W. Wa.—The Monticello 
Smokeless Coal Co., recently organized with 
a capital of $400,000, is arranging plans 
for the development of approximately 1,800 
acres of coal properties in the Princeton 
district. It is proposed to install complete 
mining machinery and equipment to provide 
an annual capacity in excess of 200,000 
tons. F. M. Lee, Alpoca, W. Va., is presi- 
dent and manager; Richard Hancock, 
Lynchburg, Va., is vice president; H. E. 
Jarnette, Princeton, secretary, and E. M. 
Merrill, Beckley, W. Va., treasurer. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Merchants’ Ex- 
change, through Charles Rippin, traffic 
manager, is urging the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Board of Aldermen, 
which is considering the proposed $22,000,- 
000 bond issue bill, to include an item for 
the completion of the free bridge, so that 
it will accomplish the purpose for which it 
was built—the elimination of the coal 
arbitrary of 20c. a ton. Rippin has sug- 
gested that team-track yards in the Mill 
Creek Valley, between Eighth St. and Jef- 
ferson Ave., could be used to good ad- 
vantage. He has also urged that the city 
purchase locomotives and haul the coal 
across the bridge and if necessary construct 
a railroad from the bridge to the coal mines 
on the Illinois side. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Illinois Traction Co. 
is continuing to make connections with 
Illinois mines with a view to greatly en- 
larging its shipments into St. Louis. The 
traction line has been handling the out- 
put of the K.-D. mine, at Worden, which 
was sunk by Vincent Kerens and G. H. 
Donnewald of St. Louis and later sold to 
the traction company. Recently tracks 
were completed from the main line to the 
Liberty Mine, at Gillespie. the output of 
which also will be hauled to St. Louis. 
Arrangements have been made to connect 
with one of the large mines at Carlinville 
and surveys have been made for running 
connections to two Edwardsville mines— 
those of the East Side Coal Co. and the 
Madison County Mining Co.. 

Welch. W. Va.—It is reported that the 
Central Pocahontas Coal Co. has acquired 
all the holdings and assets of the New 
Peecahontas Coal Co. of Hemphill, from 
W. E. Deegans, O. C. Huffman; Jack 
Faulkner and others. The property adjoins 
the holdings of the Solvay company. 
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Production Is Above Average for Some Months Past. Prices Are Under Government Control 
and Holding Steady. Demand Fairly Active with Little Trouble Anywhere 


ing Jan. 3 is estimated at 10,950,- 

000 tons. This was an increase 
of 20.9 per cent as compared with the 
preceding week and nearly 30 per 
cent as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of 1919. Recovery from the 
strike is thus complete and production 
is now at a level which is well above 
the average of the past year. 

Few fluctuations in price are noted 
since the figures covering coal at the 
mines are fixed by the Government. 
Complaint is heard that some mines 
are unable to produce coal and absorb 
the increased wage rates granted and 


Pinetssn. 3s for the week end- 


From Lack of Market. 


continue to sell their output at the 
fixed price without incurring serious 
loss. Some coal companies having 
contracts with public utilities have 
attempted to evade, or in a measure 
abrogate these agreements, giving car 
shortage as an excuse therefor, while 
at the same time endeavoring to ship 
coal to the seaboard for export. Such 
firms, as well as all others, are now 
finding it difficult to secure export per- 
mits unless they can show that they 
have kept faith with public utilities, 
and their other Americans customers 
generally. 

Little complaint of no market is 


heard anywhere. Car shortage has 
become the chief factor tending to 
restrict output. In some regions the 
demand is so insistent as to absorb all 
available supply and leave no possibility 
of wholesalers or retailers building up 
any stocks. 

Industrially the country is booming 
The steel strike has been called off and 
mills are running to the limits of either 
their capacities or the labor supply. 
The same conditions prevail in certain 
other industries, and the demand for 
fuel is now, therefore, and bids fair te 
continue, strong for an indefinite pe- 
riod. 





WEEKLY PRODUCTION 


From a recent report of the Geological 
Survey the bituminous industry entered 
the year 1920 with production at a rate 
well above any period in the past year ex- 
cept the week of Oct. 25, just before the 
coal strike. The output on the five working 
days of the week ended Jan. 1920, 
averaged 2,066,000 tons. This was larger 
than the performance during any New 
Year’s week of the past three years, the 
period over which the Geological Survey’s 
records of weekly production extend. 

The total output for the week is esti- 
mated at 10,950,000 net tons. This was an 
increase over Christmas week of 2,391,000 
tons. The increase was partly due to the 
fact that about 660,000 tons were produced 
on New Year’s Day itself while on Christ- 
mas Day the production was _ negligible. 
Taking the country as a whole, New Year’s 
Day counted for about three-tenths of a 
full working day. The greater part’ of the 
increase, however, was an actual gain in 
rate of production, a gain which amounted 
to 20.9 per cent. Compared with New 
Year’s week, last year, the increase was 
nearly 30 per cent. 

The completeness of the recovery from 
the depression of the strike period is shown 
by the fact that on the last three days of 
the old year production averaged 107 per 
cent of the rate for the four weeks ended 
Oct. 25, which may be regarded as normal. 

The total movement of soft coal from the 
mines to Atlantic ports was 2,235,000 net 
tons, less than half the record tonnage of 
October, and with the exception of March, 
the smallest in any month of 1919. Com- 
pared with November of the preceding 
year, the decrease was 1,035,000 tons. 


Atlantic Seaboard 


BOSTON 


Market drags with only scattering in- 
quiry. Few operators have inclination to 
take spot business. Steam users comfort- 
ably supplied. Receipts show slight increase. 
Export shipments resumed via New York 














‘and Philadelphia. Shipping Board advance 


likely to slow down coastwise shipments. 
Hampton Roads market quiet. Anthracite 


, domestic sizes ease somewhat but produc- 


tion falls off. Retailers disposed to keep 
taking coal. 


Bituminous—Notwithstanding the man- 
ifest difficulty of buying spot coal under pres- 
ent regulations, there appears to be no snap 
whatever to the current market. The, high 
grades are moving almost exclusively on 
old coniracts, either at home or for export, 
and none but the inferior coals that in 
such a market would sell at less than the 
fixed price is available in any quantity. On 
the other hand, the demand in this territory 
is only scattering, and for the most part is 
confined to small current requirements that 
ordinarily are not the subject of contract. 

Only a few large buyers show any in- 
terest: they are simply buying with accus- 
tomed prudence in anticipation of a possibly 
tightening market in February or March. 
Whether such a situation will develop it 
is difficult now to say; much depends upon 
receipts the next thirty days. The trade 
atmosphere is quiet, with more or less 
pronounced opinions on the futility of try- 
ing to carry through a fixed price under 
conditions such as now prevail. 

In any case, there are relatively few 
operators who are at all inclined to accept 
spot business. Apparently there are ample 
consignments on file on which the wage 
increase can be assessed, and without doubt 
there will be resort to a number of expe- 
dients before any comprehensive order will 
be taken on the present Government price. 

There is quiet selling on the part of 
producers who wanted to be as free as pop- 
sible from season contracts, but judging 
from reports the number of operators who 
find themselves in this position is small. 
Those who have an output that ordinarily 
would not be considered in this territory 
are being favored with small orders by 
steam users who are impressed with the 
advantage of keeping coal coming. The 
aggregate of such business is not large, 
however, and it is quite likely that the mild 
weather will take something off the edge 
of what to-day promises to be a somewhat 
constricted market. 

The Shipping Board has announced an ad- 
vance of 75c. in the water rate from Hamp- 
ton Roads to Boston, other destinations 
at the usual differentials. This is effective 
Jan. 10 and the trade is much interested to 
observe the effect on shipments the re- 
mainder of January. Today there is a 
bunching of steamers at both Norfolk and 


Newport News due to strenuous efforts on 
the part of the agencies to clear cargos 
coastwise before the advance goes into ef- 
fect. The demand for prompt shipments 
off-shore also tends to an accumulation 
of waiting tonnage. 

Generally, the Hampton Roads market is 
quiet. Output is on a satisfactory basis, 
the great bulk of it moving on contract, and 
for the present the fixed Government price 
is likely to cause the operators no particular 
embarrassment. 

It remains to be seen what will happen 
in the me ng when advances on coal, tolls, 
and water freights are likely to be com- 
bined in making a still greater differential 
in favor of all-rail deliveries from central 
Pennsylvania. There are those who figure 
that the 50 per cent drop in -receipts by 
water during 1919, as compared with 1918, 
will not be a circumstance to the decrease 
tonnage which will be New England’s por- 
tion next season from the Pocahontas and 
New River fields, 

Anthracite—The demand for domestic 

sizes has eased noticeably the past few 
days. Milder weather accounts for some of 
the slackening demand, but the broad rea- 
son is that their territory is becoming fairly 
well stocked. There are communities that 
still need shipments to make up their full 
quota, but these are expected to come for- 
ward with less difficulty from now on. 
_ There is developing among retailers an 
inclination to take on now what coal can 
be comfortably stored. This attitude com- 
mends itself to some of the far-sighted 
members of the trade, although there are 
certain shippers who to-day have difficulty 
in disposing of sizes like egg and pea. 


NEW YORK 


Pressure for domestic coais easier and 
dealers cancel orders. Chestnut and stove 
in strongest demand, Long Island dealers 
are said to be well supplied. Steam sizes 
hard to move except on concessions. Bitu- 
minous market quiet Movement of coal 
slow and transatlantic steamers are delayed 
in sailing. 

Anthracite—The intense pressure has be- 
come easier and the domestic sizes are in 
better shape. With the ave tempera- 
tures remaining as they have been a few 
weeks longer, the situation will. be con- 
siderably relieved, and there are tradesmen 
who venture the opinion that the piers will 
soon be stocked with coal. 
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Dealers are so well supplied that many 
of them have requested the companies to 
slow. up their deliveries. Many cancella- 
,tions of orders for individual coals were 
repo to have been made and it was 
said that no dealers were willing to pay 
more than 75c premium for ‘domestic sizes. 

Reports’ from the “West, |New England 
and Canada indicate good sized supplies 
on hand and the dealers not anxious to 
add to their stocks. Many dealers on Long 
Island are said to have full bins. 

There were reports that some individual 
operators: were out a for buyers and 
that some of them predicted that unless 
the weather becomes colder within the next 
few days that concessions would have to 
be made to move the coal. 

The large producing companies did not 
have any great amount of supplies here. 
They were taking care of their regular cus- 
tomers without any difficulty. Chestnut 
and stove were the sizes most in demand 
with egg and pea close seconds. 

The steam coals are inactive. Demand 
for these sizes is quiet and they are ac- 
cumulating rapidly. Buckwheat and rice 
are not yet a burden but it entails con- 
siderable work to eep stocks down. 
Barley is the hardest to move and it is 
necessary very often to make concessions. 

During the week ended Jan. 9 there were 
5,190. cars of anthracite dumped at the 
railroad piers in this harbor as compared 
with 5,618 cars the previous week, a de- 
crease of 428 cars, 

Current quotations for company coals, 
per gross tons, at the mines and f.o.b., tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


F.O.B. 
Mine Tidewater 

Broken.... .. Wee ee $5.95 $7.80 
Dt isc Uh bbe onhss esses <4 5 6.35 8.20 
SDS boos 6 vies e's eth eig wie 6.60 8.45 
RINNE, £54 hawt aj viswie 6ise0'e 6.70 8.55 
Ric od Sng 6 bn. 6-0,0.0,0 2,050 5.30 7.05 
eS FR PTT ore 3.40 5.15 
| ENG T 9 oe eee 2.75 4.50 
SEI Np cisdoa.c ie a's np ae. 2:8 bs 4.00 
Pes E oss tect cceeneess 2.50 4.25 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 

The following are the retail prices in 
Manhattan and the Bronx, following the 
advance of 50c. per ton on -domestic sizes, 
25c. on steam sizes and 65c. on bituminous, 
as the result of the $6 per week wage _in- 
crease granted the employees of the dealers 
on Jan. 1: 
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These prices are for coal delivered on 
consumer’s sidewalk. Yards prices to ped- 
lers are $1 less than above prices. On 
deliveries north of Mosholu Road, Bronx, 
a extra charge of 25c. per ton is made. 

The retail prices in Brooklyn for the do- 
mestic sizes, put in consumers’ bins, are: 

Broken and egg, $11.25; stove and chest- 
nut, $11,50, and pea, $9,50 

Advances in the retail prices went into 
effect in Jersey City on New Year’s Day. 


The new schedule follows: 

Side- In 
walk Bins Yard 
ENS kaa e aes ays $10.50 $11.00 $9.00 
RE OE ite dine it WeIae 11.00 9.25 
Stoves 35 ...6 Sa 6 Fwh vet 10.75 11.25 9.50 
Chestndt, $5.45. eves. 10.75 11.25 9.50 
Sager: RP Oe «| 9.75 8.00 
Buckwheat............. 6.75 7.25 6.25 
BRO isn fis0id sHaRe 02k 6.15 6.65 5.80 
Barley 2....i5.4-c0- 5.65 6.15 4.65 
MOU. ns av age: 7.75 8.25 6.75 
i, cesetglah Ue te aha 4-« 2.75 3.25 1.75 
a math dike m 8.25 8.75 Be 3 
SE Deiter a _ 9.50 10.00 8.00 
Bit #—Considerable complaint is 
being. _of slow deliveries. Sev- 
eral been short of coal 


Of. have 
while frozen Goal in the cars. has also 
oa he worse. Some boat- 
thin, say t pron goced is. being handled in 
fons Seg 1 a was handled during 
the ike. In° 
cei their 


addition .to dealers. not re- 
uiremens, there is much 
delay in bunkering vessels’ and many trans- 
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atlantic steamers. have’-been delayed ~in. 


sailing several hours because of the slow 
deliveries. 

Notwithstanding the slow movement of 
coal there was an increase in the number 
of cars of bituminous dumped at the local 
railroad piers during the week ended Jan. 
9. The reports show 4,979 cars dumped as 
compared with 4,492 cars the previous 7 
days, an increase of 487 cars. On Jan. 9 
there were 2,011 1 d cars on the tracks 
as compared with 2,979 cars on Jan. 2 

An improvement in car supply was re- 
ported along the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Western Maryland R.R. The reported ad- 
vance by the Shipping Board of 75c, a ton 
in coal rates from Hampton Roads ports 
and BaKMimore to Boston and other New 
England ports, which became effective on 
Jan. 10, is not likely to affect local con- 
ditions. 

Contract deliveries are taking all the bet- 
ter grades of coal and most of what is left 
is being taken care of by those engaged in 
bunkering vessels. The spot buyer is hav- 
ing a hard time picking up odd lots. Free 
coals are hard to get but no one is suffer- 
ing from lack of coal. 

Under the orders of the Fuel Admin- 
istration the maximum prices at the mine 
for certain grades handled here are: 


Mine- Pre- 

Run pared Slack 

Central Pennsylvania....... $2:95. $2:95 $2.95 

Western Pennsylvania...... 2.39 2.60 2.35 

ES Are a A, 2399 2.29 
George's Creek, Upper Cum- 
berland and iedmont 

RR ge NE HERO 35 3.00 2.50 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite continues in strong demand, 
due to weathér. Mines slow to work up to 
normal production. Stove and nut scarce; 
pea and egg free. Tonnages in yards show 
signs of gaining. Dealers advertise for 
trade. Size change under discussion. Re- 
tailers maintain prices. Pea still trouble- 
some to shippers. Buckwheat only active 
steam size. Rice and barley quiet. Bitumi- 
nous trade marking time. Small tonnage 
for spot business. Consumers demand the 
best. Government prices still in effect. 

Anthracite-——There has been some moder- 
ation in the weather during the past week, 
although at no time did the thermometer 
go more than a few degrees avove the 
freezing point. With conditions such as 
these it is plainly evident that coal is being 
used and if anything there has been a 
slightly stronger demand on the dealers 
for supplies. There is no doubt that many 
buyers are endeavoring to replenish their 
supplies which have ,already been heavily 
depleted. Naturally the dealers are anxious 
to take care of all business that offers and 
they in turn are urging the shippers for 
more tonnage. 

Most of the operators report great diffi- 
culty in getting their mines back to normal 
production, as the men at the mines seem 
inclined to prolong the holiday season. It 
was not until well past the middle of the 
week that shippers began to report any- 
thing like fair shipments of stove and nut 
and for a while quite a few dealers were 
entirely out of these sizes. 

The public continues to show its prefer- 
ence for stove and nut and the retailers 
still report their inability to shift to the 
other sizes, pea and egg, which are now in 
plentiful supply, especially the former. Of 
course a fair volume of pea is going out of 
the yards all the time and it is expected 
that it will pick up right along through this 
month and February, as it always has, but 
it is far from the demand for this size 
that used to show itself at this time of the 
year. There is only a moderate demand 
for egg coal and it was thought that this 
size would be much- more sought after at 
this time of the year, although ordinarily 
the call for it is well taken care of late in 
the fall. The dealers had expected that 
with the installation of so many hot-air 
heaters of a new type that they would have 
a run on egg, but to date this has not 
materialized. 

Taking the situation in its entirety it is 
believed that so far as actual coal in the 
yards at this time is concerned the 
dealers have a trifle more coal on hand of 
all sizes now than at any time for several 
months. As stated. above many still are 
short on stove and nut, but there are a 
number of favored dealers who have never 
actually been out of these sizes and are 
actually catching up and laying by stocks. 
That this is true is shown by the increas- 
ing number of retailers who are advertising 
in the daily papers. Most of them have 
not done any advertising since last spring 
and now they are coming out asking for 
business on all sizes. -One large retailer 
even went so far as to. advise customers to 
stock up coal now and avoid a possible 
strike on the ist of next April, and in 
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addition hinted that there might 
pel eg o~- ue ane now was a con 
ni o get suc zes } 
desired. y f= sizes as might be 
e change of size proposition co 
to be a live topic of discussion among” the 
dealers, Inasmuch as the retailers are en. 
deavoring to have the different coal aggo- 
ciations in this territory to take favorable 
action, it begins to look as though a b 
majority of them will finally be won to th 
proposition. It is believed that the opera. 
tors will insist upon being shown that 
the retailers want the change, and if this 
can be done it is thought it will become 
effective April 1, although the wage de- 
mands of the miners which are due at that 
time might upset the whole proposition. 

In the way of wholesale prices in the 
trade, the big companies of course adhere 
to their circular prices, while the independ. 
ent shippers are still in most instances 
collecting _&@ premium of 75¢ above the 
circular, including pea coal. Many 
them, though, _are having considerable 
difficulty in maintaining the full price on 
this latter size, and we have heard of 
instances where they are not applying the 
full price to some of their trade. Some of 
the smaller operators have their salesmen 
out in an endeavor to move the surplus 
of pea, but they are meeting with little 
success and the coal is generally moved by 
Sending it to their old trade, probably 
with an understanding as to the price. 

‘With so much pea coal on hand, and 
with something of an accumulation of 
egg, it was thought likely that the chronic 
retail price cutters might be inclined to 
shade their figures, at least on the smaller 
size. Fortunately up to this time most 
of them seem to have held firm and the 
retail prices throughout the city are pretty 
well based on the following schedule: egg 
$11.25, stove $11,90, nut $11.90 and pea 
$9.55. Most dealers continue to make 
an extra charge of 40c a ton when coal 
has to be carried. In some of the out- 
lying sections the above retail prices are 
from 10 to 15c. lower, but this difference 
has been in éffect for years and has no 
bearing on the price situation in general. 
_The steam trade continues in fair con- 

dition, but it must be said that the only 
real demand is for buckwheat. Due to the 
collieries slowly resuming their normal] 
production the big companies have been 
able to dispose of all their buckwheat 
without any difficulty and it is really 
believed that this phase of the steam trade 
will pick up for some weeks to come, 
even with increased production, as_ the 
industries hereabouts are working actively. 
and the tendency is to increase consump- 
tion. Rice and barley are still quite draggy> 
with enough and more of each size to go 
around. The independents are at times 
bothered considerably to move all of their 
output of these sizes, but it is not believed 
that any of them have been compelled to 
move the coal at a reduction. 
_ Bituminous—The soft coal trade is moy- 
ing along in what might be called a routine 
of expectancy. There can be no doubt that 
the trade is being held back until the 
President’s investigation committee ‘can 
make a report. In the meantime there is 
a moderate amount of fuel being offered 
on the spot market at the fixed Govern- 
ment prices. There is some little demand 
from the consumer, but mostly only for 
high grade fuels and the buyer is some- 
what wary of spot offerings and he realizes 
that the bulk of free coal is of ordinary 
grade, although allowed to take the full 
prices. 

The prices for Central Pa. coal are $2.95, 
Fairmont mine-run three-quarter, $2.75; 
mine-run, $2.50; slack, $2.25; Pittsburgh 
three-quarter, $2.60; mine-run, $2.35; 
slack, $2.10. A commission of 15c. a ton 
should be added to these figures for coal 
sold by commission houses. Blacksmith 
coal approximates about $3.50. There is 
some little coke demand at prices of $8.25 
for foundry, and $7.25 for furnace sizes. 
Many shippers during this period are 
spending their time on figuring on the pos- 
sibility of contract business in the spring 
and looking out for jJesirable places to put 
their tonnage allotted for this purpose. 


BALTIMORE 


. The market is in a tight place here as 
a result of government policy, but easier 
days are expected. Only export and con- 
tract coal to be had, and some big local 
concerns are running short. Movements 
improving, however. Hard coal. situation 
becoming more active. . 
Bituminous—The local soft coal market 
is very tight, and many of the coal men 
-blame it largely on the government. poli 
since the ending of the strike. Briefly told, 
this is the situation in this section: The 
end of the strike found the port piers 
swept clear of coal and the Government 
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‘ iscated several thousand cars 
ni Jing ool and running on contract. 
nis coal has never been made up, and 
‘ with large credits in the pool are 

ie to secure any coal because the gov- 
pent has not replaced the coal taken, 
while others who owe the pool can not 
coal to pay the debt. — 

The loading on the division, normally 
nd 3,500 cars per day, recently dropped 
out 1,800 daily average, and while at 
resent it is increasing and has reached 
B 2,500 cars a any. nag geo jo 

ractically on e ca } 
men, —_" unning only between 60 and 
70 per cent. About two weeks ago the 
government announced that exports could 
be resumed on permits—one permit to 
dump into a ship actually in hand, and 
another permit for coal to send to that 
ship. The producers are allowed the usual 
increase of $1.35 a ton over the government 
price for domestic coal on this fuel. Next 
it was announced that coal shipped after 
Nov. 13 on contracts made prior to Oct. 
30 could be billed at the contract prices, 
even though the majority ran from a 
dollar up over the Government price for 
uels. : 
Ne result is that in the light movement 
from mines to tide the producers are 
naturally shipping the coal on the con- 
tracts made above government prices or 
on export at the advanced rate. Because 
the tide was not filled with a reserve, the 
highest number of cars at the piers here 
these days being around 500, or contract 
delivery. There is no coal here for the 
open market and not much on the lower 
ed contracts. 

air number of local industries are thus 
running desperately short, and there has 
been some talk by some of attempting to 
hold responsible financially, the government 
departments which seized coal sent to 
the local firms on contract and which have 
failed to make good the credits here, de- 
spite the fact that the government is al- 
lowing coal to be sent to foreign lands. 
Unless quick delief comes it is not at all 
improbable that an appeal to stop exports 
again until a local reserve is accumulated 
to prevent real trouble will be the order of 
the day. 

That does not mean that much export 
coal is going out, as the.red tape of per- 
mits delays things, but it does mean that 
much coal! is being held at other points 
for that business as soon as loaded cars 
can be moved to tide. Since the export ban 
was lifted only 5 ships have loaded, all 
with modest cargoes, the highest bemng 
6,857 tons. Some of these ships have been 
alongside the piers 3 and days before 
enough coal could be put aboard to give 
clearance. 

Anthracite— The anthracite situation 
is becoming more active. Midseason calls 
are now heard, especially following the re- 
cent spell of real cold weather. There is 
no talk in the local trade of retail price 
advances, despite similar moves in other 
places and despite the fact that high 
premium rates are being paid on much of 
the coal coming in. The receipts here are 
light, but are keeping pace with demand. 





Lake Markets 











PITTSBURGH 


Car supplies in the Pittsburgh district are 
increasing. Production is now running at 
about 75 per cent of capacity. Domestic 
supplies are amply sufficient. Steel mills 
are only moderately well supplied with coal, 
while byproduct coking plants connected 
with steel mills are in many cases quite 
short of coal. 


R. W. Gardiner, Commissioner of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, 
has prepared a statement saying in sub- 
stance that the Pittsburgh district has a 
eapacity of 4,000,000 tons a month, and 
produced about 3,500,000. tons in October, 
with no production to speak of in November, 
while December production totaled about 
1,675,000 tons, there being practically no 
production in the forepart of the month. 
Mr. Gardiner states further that in the last 
two weeks of December the ,mines_ were 
able to produce 200,000 tons more coal than 
the railroads were able to handle. 

The coal market continues very quiet, 
with only occasional lots of free_coal avail- 
able in the open market. Full Government 
prices are obtained: Slack, $2.10; mine- 
run; $2:35; screened, $2.60, per net_ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district, with a 15c broker- 
age allowance in some instances, paid by 
the consumer, 


BUFFALO 


News very scarce. Shippers not satisfied 
with the market. Prices out of line. Min- 
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ers doing fairly weil. Anthracite still 
plenty. More than local trade needs. 


Bituminous—Shippers are not willing to 
predict the future of the trade and they 
are not pleased with the present situation. 
The Government price has again set 
Allegheny Valley prices above Pittsburgh. 
The result is that the lower priced coal is 
hard to get. Operators claim that it all 
goes on contract when asked for it, which 
means that they do not mean to accept the 
regulation price if they can help it. : 

This does not make it easy for the Alle- 
gheny Vailey operators either, for they 
sometimes find it hard to sell their output. 
The demand is not brisk. Shippers have 
to get out and hunt for their customers, 
and they do not always find them. Neither 
this state nor Canada really wants coal 
at present prices. The idea is that prices 
are coming down, which is the bane of the 
trade. At the same time the shippers ar: 
positive that prices will not only stay up, 
but they say that coal is going. into con- 
sumption much faster than it is bought and 
that alone will make the demand very strong 
again just as soon as the stocks have rua 
down far enough to make the consumer 
anxious. 

Business improves greatly. Buffalo has 
a big new horse-shoe nail factory on its 
list, having come after cheap power and 
other manufacturing concerns are doing 
well. Coal will have to be plenty to keep 
pace with the industries, even if there is 
Niagara electric power to be had. That 
alone will never cut down the use of coal 
to any great extent, though it may cut 
out the increase somewhat. Only let the 
labor unrest subside. 

Everybody reports car shortage in sight, 
but it is not very apparent yet. It is the 
light demand that is most apparent. While 
that will take care of itself in time it 
would be better to distribute the buying 
more evenly. Both shippers and consumers 
would be better satisfied. Bituminous 
prices cannot be sized up easily. They’are 
pretty unsteady and there are reports of 
premiums paid, but as a rule the Govern- 
ment figures prevail. 


Anthracite—“They will be stocking an- 
thracite before long if this mild weather 
lasts,” was the remark of a shipper in that 
branch of the trade this week. Nobody, 
not even the operators themselves, had any 
idea of the way this coal was going to 
loom up after the closing of the lakes. The 
retailers do not keep up with the supply, 
and of course the consumers are making 
no complaint. They are no longer asking 
for more than they need, and that alone 
is a big factor in the reckoning. If they 
had always been content with a moderate 
supply the trade would have been in a 
much better condition. 

There are still outlying points to cover 
by rail, but Canada is not complaining 
much now and if the prices there had not 
been raised materially by the discount on 
Canadian money the trade would be in a 
better condition than it has been in a long 
time. It looks as if the money problem 
would be a vexed one for sometime, for 
England has no longer the gold to pay in 
at New York and meet the Canadian debts. 

The special independent price of anthra- 
cite has about disappeared, for no con- 
sumer is going to pay from $1 to $3 more 
than the standard companies ask, when 
their coal is to be had at regulation prices. 


CINCINNATE 


The coal situation has changed little dur- 
ing the past week. The embargo placed on 
eastbound shipments on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, R.R., will greatly help the situation 
here and practically the entire Middle West. 
Some improvement has been noticed in the 
re-routing of the cars at the mines, but 
nevertheless there still remains a car short- 
age. 

Receipts by river during the week were 
about normal. This was largely due to the 
high stage of the river which enabled the 
barges to come down stream without any 
difficulty. Industrial consumers complained 
of their coal piles disappearing with mea- 
ger prospects of coal coming in shortly. 
The output of the West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky mines during the last six days 
has been below normal. i 

The tonnage of the Kanawha region in- 
creased somewhat over the previous week 
when only half of the usual tonnage was 
produced. Government prices still prevail 
on the local market. Retail dealers were 
interested last week in a report received 
from Chicago that retailers there have an- 
nounced an increase of 60c. a ton on-coal 
effective. this week. This is taken for 
granted. by local retailers that Chicago is 
not as weil off as Cincinnati as to coal. 

Since the strike was called off local re- 
tailers have been able to Jay in’ enough 
supplies to take care of their regular bus- 
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iness, with little free coal to offer. How- 
ever, there is a coal shortage right now in 
Cincinnati and many other cities in this 
locality, and it probably will continue for 
some time. Coal men do not expect any 
serious disruption of business, nor a return 
of conditions such as existed toward the 
end of the coal strike. 

Industrial concerns may find it hard to 
get all the coal they need and in fact some 
are finding it hard right now. Wholesale 
and retail dealers became indignant over 
a published report that they are making 
profits. This is not true. If they were 
forced to go out in the open market to buy 
coal now for the purpose of selling it at 
present prices they would lose money. 

During the past week there has been a 
heavy demand for steam coal, which was 
satisfactorily met. No further improve- 
ment is looked for until production at the 
mines reaches a maximum and car short- 
age is climinated, 

Cincinnati has been fortunate as far as 
the supply of coal is concerned, having not 
serious._y felt the shortage as have other 
cities of its size. This is because it is 
located near the great fields of West Vir- 
Ginia and eastern Kentucky. 

Operators say that the embargo at Detroit. 
even prevents shipments with a permit. The. 
-ituation here is expected to improve some- 
what since the Chesapeake & Ohio RR 
placed an embargo on eastbound shipments.. 
The embargo was issued because the eastern 
yarde are congested with coal for export. 


LOUISVILLE 


Car shortage blocking prod ; 

pos’ — meng ng days - pope omanny Pare 
nd for a le 

poten nm a coa Retailers want larger 


More miners worked durin the i 
period than had been expected, due sg y nd 
ing been off for so many weeks, and pro- 
duction as a whole was surprisingly good. 
However, transportation facilities are bad 
due to the early January blizzards, ad 
cmpties are returning to tae mines £0 
slowly that operations are almost at a 
standstill. Mines of the Illinois Central 
lines in western Kentucky have been getting 
fair supplies while mines on all sections orf 
the Louisville & Nashville in Kentucky r2- 
port that they are getting practically no 
coal. One company operating 9 mines re- 
ported that 4 mines wera down for 5 days 
running. Another mine with a ten-car pr 
week capacity has secured but one ear dur- 
ing the past week. Mines that get two fuil 
days in at the present time are fortunate. 
Labor is ready and willizg to work, but the 
operators are ticd hand and foot. 

C. D. Boyd, coal trafic manager for the 
Hazard, Harlan and Southern Appalachian 
Association, has gone to Atlanta, in an 
effort to get some relief from railroad offi- 
cials there, in order to give Kentucky mines 
a } ne supply. 

Shipments by river are also bein r- 
tailed, due to the fact that there is m4 good 
‘he onan wbegre 3 cod in re Ohio River at 

resent time, and coal boats 
are not safe. tel iis 

Demand is good for all grades of coal. 
Steam is selling freely as indusimal con- 
cerns are stocking, and cement, brick and 
other plants which are generaliy down at 
this season are running full to make up 
for time lost during the recent fuel regu- 
lations and shortage. 

Domestic coal has been selling freely as 
a result of cold weather and snow, retail- 
crs reporting the most active demand since 
stocking dropped off in the fall. Indica- 
tions are that there will be a good retail 
demand for the balance of the winter. 

Louisville retailers upon hearin that 
Chicago retailers had been given a 800 per 
ton advance began figuring ways and 
means of getting a local advance, .claim- 
ing that the margins allowed in 1918 are 
not sufficient for profitble operation in 1920. 
Retailers at present are eperating on a 
$2.20 margin on domestic sizes: and $1.70 
on steam. They want a $2.50 or $2.75 
margin on domestic, and:a $2 margin on 
steam. A meeting will be held shortly to 
take .up this matter. 

Scme of the large mining companies with 
local sales departments handling domestic 
and steam business are being forced to buy 
outside coal wherever they can get it to 
supply demand, due to the fact that their 
own mines are not getting cars cufficient 
to meet requirements. ‘ 

Jobbers report much better busimess, with 
orders coming freely, and it being merely 
a question of being able to secure coal from 
such mines as haven’t tied up with selling 
agents. Retailers are now advancing prices. 
on steam contracts about. 25c.a ton to take- 
care of the fourteen per cent increase 
allowed the,,miners,.and passed on +o the 
retailers. In many Cases retail contracts: 
did not carry a clause covering wage in- 
creases. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Sharp increase in demand for steam coal 
from all quarters. Domestic practically 
cleaned up on local retail yards as a result 
of cold weather conditions, ceipts being 
much lighter than requirements of the 
wholesale trade. Production off following 
the holidays, mine workers being slow to 
return to the mines. 

There has been a perceptible increase in 
the volume of the steam trade in the past 
week and there is a strong demand, espe- 
cially for the better grades, inquiry being 
sufficient, however, to care for the full out- 
put of the mines at this time. The stocks 
of industrial plants, railroads, and other 
public utilities ran low during the holidays, 
and consumers holding contracts did not 
receive full shipments, and there is inquiry 
in the spot market for additional tonnage 
by these interests. This is augmented by 
the needs of the regular spot buyers. Be- 
cause of the high cost of production at some 
operations, because of the increase in wages 
and restrictions of government selling 
prices, such mines are badly handicapped 
in producing coal for the spot trade where 
they are unable to pass this additional cost 
on to the consumer, and until some relief 
is obtained in the adjustment of selling 
schedules the production from the district 
will suffer materially as a whole. Inquiry 
for expert coal is good, but at present there 
is none of this class of fuel available. Some 
bunker coal is moving to the ports of 
Mobile, Pensacola and New Orleans. 

Domestic coal is scarce and the past 
few days of cold weather practically cleaned 
up the stocks on most of the retail yards. 
The demand for increased shipments from 
the mines is imsistent, but receipts are 
not sufficient’ to enable retailers to supply 
the requirements of the trade and accum- 
utate ar. stocks. 

roduction during the week ending Dec. 
27, totaled 162,000 tons, or a Goereane of 
per cent under that of the previous 
week. The past week will show some im- 
provement, as practically full crews returned 
2. ae —— ern oy Equipment is suf- 
en o handle all th 
Sevaneed. e coal now being 





Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Production increasing and not far from 
normal. Byproduct production still cur- 
tailed. Some prompt business done. 

Coke production in the Connellsville and 
Lower Connellsville region has been stead- 
ily increasing since the poor week ended 
Dec. 27. This week’s output promises to be 
approximately normal, but more than nor- 
mal production is needed if all requirements 
are to be met. There are requirements of 
furnaces normally dependent upon byprod- 











uct operations that would buy Connellsville - 


coke if it were to be secured, but there is 
more prospect of byproduct operations re- 


gaining their normal rate than there is of 
oo mee aad production exceeding its 
normal. 


For a time after Government price limits 
‘were imposed on Dec. 8, there were no offer- 
ings of coke in the open market, but in the 
past week offerings have appeared, in a lim- 
ited way, and in some cases, particularly 
‘with foundry coke, operators have been will- 
ing to sell to middlemen at a trifle under the 
Government limit, so as to allow the middle- 
man a margin by selling into consumption 
at the full price. 

A great deal of furnace coke, however, 
is spewing at the Government price inas- 
mu as a large amount of contract busi- 
ness, say 35 or 40 per cent of the total, 
was not done for this year_as the unsettle- 
ment of the market came before contracts 
were concluded, and in most of the cases 
coke is being shipped as formerly, being 
billed at the Government price. Upon the 
removal of the price control the parties 
will probably negotiate contracts, but it is 
possible they will continue without a con- 
tract price and simply agree upon prices 
month by month. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the weemmended Jan. 3 at 287,730 
tons, an increase of 31,880 tons. © 


ernment: limi for furnace 
for So rnated  f2-hr. foundry, per net ton 
at the ayrs: a 
The situation does not change material- 
h amounts. asthe smelting trade 
local shippersiare_ selling 07 


; i of 9.60 for 72-hr. Connellsville 
Remdey, $8: ““*6r 48-hr. furnace and 
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nominally $7 for off-grades, though the last 
is not active now. Domestic sizes con- 
tinue at $8, with breeze very quiet at $5. 
The summary. of the iron-ore season. by 
lake shows a receipt of 4,868,333 gross tons 
at Buffalo, the entire» lower-laKe receipts 
being 36,874,316 tons, with 9,298,475 tons 
to the upper lakes, including Detroit. 

There is now on lower-lake docks 10,090,- 
708 tons, of which Buffalo has 333,777. This 
amount is the largest in the history of the 
trade at this time of year, though the re- 
ceipts for the season at lower-lake ports 
fell off 10,863,745 tons, as compared with 
1918, due mostly to labor troubles. 





Middle West 











GENERAL REVIEW 


The coal market continues strong and 
vigorous in the Middle West. In certain 
points in Iowa and the Northwest, the 
demand is even more than vigorous. Both 
manufacturers and dealers are beseeching 
operators and jobbers in Chicago to ship 
them coal, and to ship it quickly. 


In Illinois and Indiana the situation is 
not quite so strenuous, although there is 
steady demand for any kind of good coal. 
Reports come in from all through the ter- 
ritory that the stocks of coal on hand are 
very low, and operators and distributors 
are predicting that there will be a good 
demand for fuel right straight through, until 
spring. 

The railroads are now by far the most 
important factor in the coal situation. We 
frequently hear of coal which has been in 
transit from 30 to 60 days, which, under 
normal conditions is not in transit more 
than ten days to two weeks. Only some 
of this delay was caused by the coal 
strike. Anxious consignees have found it 
almost impossible to get any information 
from the railroad authorities as to where 
their transit coal is located. The car sup- 
ply at the Illinois and Indiana mines has 
been exceedingly poor, during the past week, 
and the possibilities are not very great for 
better services from the Railroad Admin- 
istration. 

We understand from very good authority 
that there is no Fuel Administration left in 
Washington, as all of the experts heretofore 
employed by this important branch of the 
Government, have been forced to seek work 
elsewhere, this because the Fuel Adminis- 
tration is out of funds with which to con- 
tinue operations. The above statement may 
or may not be accurate, but we do know 
that many inquiries and telegrams sent 
to the Fuel Administration at Washington, 
have been returned. 

Probably the Railroad Administration 
is tending to all of the duties of the Fuel 
Administration. A little thing like adding 
the duties and responsibilities of the Fuel 
Administration on to the Railroad Admin- 
istration ought not to bother so able an 
individual as the present Director-General 
and his staff of efficient helpers. The 
Railroad Administration, nerved no doubt by 
its success in solving transportation and 
labor problems since the ending of the 
war, feels fully confident to assume con- 
trol *, such an unimportant basic industry 
as coal. 


CHICAGO 


A peculiar situation exists in Chicago. 
The domestic market has kept up strong, 
while steam coal from all of the better 
known fields in Wlinois and Indiana are 
still very difficult to get. 

It has been noticed that some operators 
in the less favored fields pene a me- 
dium and inferior grade of coal, have been 
offering their product in Chicago during 
the past week, but have been making very 
few sales. This is because the industries 
in the city were pretty well taken care of 
during the coal strike, and since the settle- 
ment of the strike have received very liberal 
shipments from their regular connections. 

An unexpected development has taken 
place in the domestic market. During the 
latter part of 1918, and the early part of 
1919, it was pretty generally conceded that 
eastern coal would never regain its old 
place in Chicago. It seems that our own 
local coals had earned a position which they 
were never going to’ lose. During the war 

‘ino eastern coal was allowed to come into 
the West, and as a result the public had to 
buy Illinois and Indiana coals. 

It was thought that these coals would be 
so satisfactory that the public would con- 
tinue their use, but this seems to be er- 
ro oh high sre, splint oe 

rginia an entucky is now more in de- 
viaka than ever before, while Pocafiontas 
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and New River coals have entire] Y 
back their old position of supremacy. East 
ern shippers are looking forward to regain. 
ing all of their old business and valuable 
new business. It is said there will be 
several new offices in Chicago representing 
eastern operations, as soon as conditions 
get anywhere near back to normal. 


MILWAUKEE 
Coal market quiet, with prices un- 


changed. An advance in Illinois coal 
— Scarcity of cars bothers chise 


The coal market continues qulet 
prices unchanged, despite the. fact That 
Stocks of soft coal are fast being diggj- ~ 
pated. Hard coal is in good supply, how- 
ever. There is a brisk movement of coal 
to the interior, but shippers are unable to 
ot er of cars. 

nois coal is beginning to show 
the tracks, and there is some speculation 
as to the probable price of the new prod- 
uct, because of the advance of 14 per cent 
in miners’ wages. No bills have been re- 
ceived for the consignments received thus 
—— dealers say an advance is inevit- 

While many yards are well suppli 
soft coal, others are running = — a 
have to order Western coal and Pass the 
increased cost on to the consumer. The 
advance of 60c. per ton by Chicago dealers 
to meet higher cost of handling and de- 
livery is naturally the subject of favorable 
orig sag age ms prees here, but thus far 

o indication that s 
be taken in this city. ee 


ST. LOUIS 


Inability to move steam si 
trouble, together with a 50 or souk — 
shortage on some roads. Railroad service! 
poor. A scarcity of domestic coal every- 
— Miners not inclined to work full’ 


The local condition is one that i 
ning to be like it was in former veare aa 
enough of one kind and too much of the 
other. In the Mt. Olive and Standard fields 
there is a tonnage of screenings that can- 
not be absorbed, with the result that mines 
a ae coed to pica] on mine-run, and 

railroads in order to i 

= = cars. keep going 

e market on screenings in both of these 
fields has held up pretty well until the last 
day or two when in the Standard fie'd 
they went down to $1.95 in a few instances. 
_ There is a serious shortage of domestic 
sizes in both of these fields and car short- 
age became severe the last week on the 
Illinois Central, Louisville & Nashville 
Pennsylvania, and Mobile & Ohio, RR, 
some of these roads being as short as 50 
per cent. Of the equipment furnished 
much is hopper cars and the trade in 
this part of the country has an unus- 
ually hard time taking care of this cquip- 
ment. 

Locally in St. Louis there is an ample 
supply of coal, but in the country districts 
there is considerable anxiety and some 
Places have been short of coal and will 
be for some time. Carthage, Mo., for in- 
stance, has had no domestic lump or egg 
coal to speak of and the trade there is 
obliged to use mine-run and screenings. 

At many mines in the field the miners 
de not seem inclined to work full time, lay- 
ing off with the slightest excuse. 

The embargoes of the past week were 
eased up some in the last few days, espe- 
cially on the Burlington, Wabash, Missouri 
Pacific and Missouri, Kansas & Teras RR. 

Transportation over all the roads, in- 
cluding the Terminal, has been bad on ac- 
count of congested conditions. In the 
Carterville field the car shortage is begin- 
ning to be almost as bad as in the Standard 
district. Some of the mines are now av- 
eraging three to four days a week excepting 
where several roads supply cars. . 

All sizes in this field are in good demand, 
but very little of this coal is coming into 
St. Louis on account of the operators ask- 
ing a price higher than that permitted by 
the Government and at a price which can- 
not be — in Missouri, according to the 
Fuel Administration rulings applying to 
St. Louis and vicinity. ‘The dealers_have 
handed their case over’ to the United States 
District Attorney, who expects to prosecute 
the Franklin County operators. 

There has been no change_in retail prices. 
A little anthracite is moving in, but no 
smokeless. The supply of gas house and 
byproduct coke is good and in fairly, 
demand. 

Business shows considerable improvement 
in the St. Louis district. The first severe; 
snow of the winter started in on Jan. 6) 
and continued through the next day, hold-’ 
ing up traffic and in other ways reducing 
the coal business to about one-half. 


